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‘FIESTA 


(THE SUN ALSO RISES) 


BOOK ONE 

CHAPTER I 


mfenority and shyness he had felt on being treated as a Jew at Princeton 
There was a certain inner comfort m knowing he could knock down 
anybody who was snooty to him, altliough, being very shy and a thor- 
oughly nice boy, he never fought except in the gym He was Spider 
KcUy’s star pupil Spider Kelly taught all his young gentlemen to box 
like featherweights, no matter whether they weighed one hundred and 
£ve or two hundred and five pounds But it seemed to fit Cohn He was 
really very fast He was so good that Spider promptly overmatched him 
and got his nose permanently flattened This mcreaseo Cohn’s distaste for 
boxing, but It gave him a certain satisfaction of some strange sort, and it 
certainly improved his nose In his last year at Princeton he read too much 
and took to weanng spectacles I never met anyone of his class who 
remembered him They did not even remember that he was middle- 
weight boxmg champion 

I mistrust all frank and simple people, e^cially when their stones hold 
together, and I always had a suspicion that perhaps Robert Cohn had 


Spider Kelly not only remembered Cohn He had often wondered what 
had become of him 

Robert Cohn was a member, through his father, of one of the nchest 
Jewnsh families m New York, and through his mother of one of the 
oldest At the military school where he prepped for Pnnccton, and 
pJayed a very good errd on else /bochaW ream, no one had made kim racc- 
conscious No one had ever made him feel he was a Jew, and hence any 
II 
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different from anybody else, until he went to Princeton. He was a nice 
boy, a friendly boy, and very sliy, and it made him bitter. He took it out 
hi baxing, and lie" came out of Princeton with painful self-consciousness 
and the flattened nose, and was married by the first girl who was nice to 
him. He was married five years, had three children, Tost most of the fifty 
thousand dollars liis father left him, the balance of the estate having gone 
to his mother, hardened into, a rather unattractive mould under domestic 
unhappiness with a rich wife; and just when he had made up his mind 
to leave his wife she left liim and went olfi with a miniature-painter. As 
he had been tliinking for months about leaving his wife and had not done 
it because it would be too cruel to deprive her of himself, her departure 
was a very healthful shock. 

The divorce was arranged and Robert Cohn went out to the Coast. 
In California he fell among literarj' people and, as he still had a little of 
the fifty thousand left, in a short time he was backing a review ot tlic 
Arts. The review commenced publication in Carmel, California, and 
finished in Provincetown, Massachusetts. By that time Cohn, tvho had 
been regarded purely as an angel, and whose name had appeared on the 
editorial page merely as a member of the advisor)' board, had become the 
sole editor. It was his money and he discovered he liked the authority of 
editing. He was sort)' when the magazine became too expensive and he 
had to give it up. 

By that time, though, he had other things to tvorr)' about. He had been 
taken in hand by a lady who hoped to rise with the magazine. She tvas 
very forceful, and Cohn never had a chance of not being taken in hand. 
Also he was sure that he loved her. When this lady saw that the magazine 
tv.as not going to rise, she became a little disgusted witli Colm and decided 
that she ntight as well get what there avas to get while there was still 
something available, so she urged that they go to Europe, where 
Cohn could write. Tlicy came to Europe, where the lady had been 
educated, and st.ayed tlirec years. During these three years, the first 
spent in travel, the last two in Paris, Robert Cohn had two friends, 
Braddoyks and myself. Braddocks was lus literary' friend. I was his 
tenuis friend. 


1 he lady who had him, her name was Frances, found toward the end 
of the second yc.ar that her looks were going, and her attitude toward 
Rtfbert changed (rom one ol careless possession and exploitation to the 
.absolute determimation that he sh.ould marry her. During this tii^e 
Ruben s mother had settled .an allowatrcc on hina, about three lumdred 
tlollar, a metun. During two years and a half I do not believe that Robert 
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Cohn looked at another \\ Oman He was fiiirljr happ) , except that, like 
many people living m Europe, he would rather have been m America, 
and he had discovered writing He wrote a novel, and it was not reallj 
such a bad novel as the critics later called it, although it was a very poor 
novel He read man) books, plajed bndge, pla)cd tennis, and boxed at 
a local gymnasium 

I first became aware of his lady’s attitude toward him one night after 
the three of us had dmed togcihcr We had dined at I’Avenue’s and 
afterward went to the Cafe dc Versailles for coffee We had se\ cral Jities 
after the coffee, and I said I must be gomg Cohn had been talking about 
the two of us gomg off somewhere on a w cek-end tnp He wanted to 
get out of town and get in a good walk I suggested we fly to Strasbourg 
and walk up to Saint Odde, or somewhere or other m Alsace ‘I know 
a girl m Strasbourg who can show us the town,* I said 

Somebody kicked me under the table I thought it was accidental and 
% cm on ‘She’s been there two yean and knows everything there is to 

Frances, Robert's 
* . up to Bruges, or 

to the Ardennes ’ 

Colin looked relies ed I was not beked again I said good mght and 
went out Colm said he wanted to buy a paper and would walk to the 
comer witli me ‘For God's sake,* he satd, ‘why did you say that about 
that girl in Strasbourg for> Didn't you see Frances'* 

‘No, why shouldl’ Ifl know an Amcncan girl that lives m Strasbourg 
what tlie hell IS It to Frances?’ 

‘It doesn’t make any difference Any girl I couldn’t go, that would 
be all 

‘Don’t be Silly ’ 

‘You don’t know Frances Any girl at all Didn’t y ou see the way she 
looked?’ 

‘Oh, well,’ I said, let’s go to Scnlis ’ 

‘Don’t get sore ' 

‘I’m not sore Scnlis is a good place and we can stay at the Grand Cerf 
and take a hike m the w oods and come home ’ 

‘Good, that will be fine ’ 

‘Well, I’ll see you to-morrow at die courts,' 1 said 
' ‘Good night, Jake,’ he said, and started back to the cafe 

‘You forgot to get vour paper,’ I said 
13 
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FIESTA' (THE SUN ALSO RISES) 
complete set of die more pracacal Alger books Cx)Im, I believe, took 
every word of The Purple Land as literally as though it had been an 
Ik G Dun report You understand me, he made some reservations but 
on the whole the book to him was sound It was all that was needed to 
set him oS* I did not realize the extent to which it had set him off untd 
one day be came mto my office 
‘Hello, Robert,’ I said ‘Did ^ou come m to cheer me up»’ 

‘Would you hke to go to South America, Jake*’ he asked 
‘No * 

‘Why notj’ 

'I don’t know I never wanted to go Too expctisiv e You can see all 
the South Americans ^ou want in Pans anyway ‘ 

'They’re not the real South Amencans ’ 

‘They look awfully real to me ’ 

I had a boat tram to catch with a week’s mad stones, and only half of 
them wntten 

'Do \ou know any dirtf I asked 
‘No* 

'None of jour exalted connections gettmg divorces’’ 

'No, listen, Jake. If I handled both our expenses, would you go to 
South Amenca with me>’ 

‘Why me*' 

‘You can talk Spanish And it would be more fun with two of us ’ 
‘No,’ I said, ‘I like this town and I go to Spam m the summer-time * 
‘All my life iVe wanted to go on a tnp like that,’ Cohn said He sat 
down ‘I U be too old before I can ever do u ’ 

‘Don’t be a fool,’ I said ‘You can go anywhere you want You’ve 
got plenty of money ’ 

‘I know But I can’t get started ’ 

‘Cheer up,’ I said. 'AU countnes look just like the movung pictures ’ 
But I felt sorry for him He had it badly 

‘I can’t stand it to think my life is going so fast and I’m not really 
livung It ’ 

‘Nobody cv er hv cs their life all the way up except bull-fichtcrs ’ 

‘I’m not mterested m buU-fighters That’s an abnormal life I want to 
go back m the country in Soudi Amenca We could luv c a great tnp ’ 
‘Did you ever think about going to Bnnsh East Afnea to shoot*’ 

, ‘No, i wouldn’t like tliat-’ 
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‘That’s because you never read a book about it. Go on and read a book 
all full of love affairs witli die beautiful shiny black princesses.’ 

‘I want to go to South America.’ 

He had a hard, Jevrish, stubborn streak. 

‘Come on downstairs, and have a drink.’ 

‘Aren’t you working?’ 

‘No,’ I said. We went down the stairs to the cafe on the ground floor. 
I had discovered diat was die best way to get rid of friends. Once 3^-00 
had a drink all ^^ou had to say was; ‘Well, I’ve got to get back and get 
off some cables,’ and it was done. It is very important to discover graceful 
exits like that in the newspaper business, where it is such an important 
part of the ethics that you should never seem to be working. Anyway, 
we went downstairs to the bar and had a whisk)’' and soda. Cohn looked 
at die bottles in bins around the ivall. ‘This is a good place,’ he said. 
‘There’s a lot of Hquor,’ I agreed. 

‘Listen, Jake,’ he leaned forward on the bar. ‘Don’t you ever get the 
feeling diat all your Hfe is going by and you’re not taking advantage of 
it? Do you realize ^'■ou’ve hved nearl)’ half the time you have to live 
already?’ 

‘Yes, every once in a while.’ 

‘Do ^fou know that hi about thirty-five ^^ears more w’e’il be dead?’ 
‘What the heU, Robert,’ I said. ‘What the hell.’ 

‘I’m serious.’ 

‘It’s one thing I don’t woriy about,’ I said. 

‘You ought to.’ 

‘I’ve had plenty to worry aboutonetime or other. I’m through wonydiig.' 
‘Well, I want to go to South America.’ 

‘Listen, Robert, going to another country doesn’t make any difference. 
I’ve tried all that. You can’t get away from yourself by movuig from one 
place to anodier. There’s notliing to that.’ 

‘But you’ve never been to South America.’ 

South America hell! If you went there the wa.y you feel now, it 
would be exactly the same. Tliis is a good towm. Why don’t you start 
li-ving your life in Baris?’ 

‘Lm sick of Paris, and I’m sick of the Quarter.’ 

‘Stay away from die Quarter. Cruise around by yourself and see what 
happens to you.’ 

‘Nothing happens to me. I walked alone all one night and notliing 
happened except a bic)'cle cop stopped me and asked to see my papers.’ 
‘Wasn’t the town nice at night?’ 

16 
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‘I don’t care for Pans ’ 

So there you were I was sorry for him, but it was not a tlnng you 
could do anything about, because nghtaway you ran up against tlic tsvo 
stubbornnesses South Amenca could foe it and he did not like Pans 
He got the first idea out of a book, and I suppose the second came out 
of a book too 

‘Well ’ I said ‘I’ve got to go upstairs and get off some cables ’ 

‘Do ) ou really have to go*’ 

‘Yes, I’ve got to get these cables off* 

‘Do you mind if I come up and sit around the office*’ 

‘No, come on up ‘ 

He sat in the outer room and read the papers, and the editor and 
publisher and I worked hard for two hours Thenlsortcd out the carbons, 
stamped on a by-lme, put the stuff m a couple of big mamU envelopes 
and rang for a boy to take them to the Gate St Lazarc I went out mto 
the otlier room and there was Robert Cohn asleep in the big chair He 
was asleep with his head on Jus arms I did not like to wake mm up, but 
I wanted to lock the oSice and shove off I put my hand on his shoulder 
He shook his head ‘I can’t do it,’ he said, and put his bead deeper into 
Ills arms ‘I can’t do it Nothing will make me do it ’ 

‘Robert,’ I said, and shook him by the shoulder He looked up He 
smiled and blinked 
‘Did I talk out loud just then*’ 

‘Somedung But it avasn’t dear ’ 

‘God, aahat a rotten dream'’ 

‘Did the typcs\Titcr put ^ou to sleep*’ 

'Guess so I didn’t sleep all last night ’ 

‘What i\as the matter*’ 

‘Talking,’ he said 

I could picture it I hive a rotten habit of pictunng the bedroom 
scenes of fnends We went out to the Cafe Napolitain to have an 
cperiiif and watch the evening crowd on the Boulevard 


CHAPTER III 

It was a warm spnng night and I sat at a table on the terrace of the 
Napolitam after Robert had gone, watching it get dark and the clcctnc 
signs come on, and the red and green stop-and-go traSic-signal, and the 
crowd going bj, and the horse-cabs dippcrv-clopping along at the edge 
17 
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of the soHd taxi traffic, and the poules going by, singly and in pairs, 
looking for the evening meal. I watched a good-looking girl walk past 
the table and watched her go up the street and lost sight of her, and 
watched another, and then saw the first one coming back again. She went 
by once more and I caught her eye, and she came over and sat down at 
the table. The waiter came up. 

‘Well, what will you drink?’ I asked. 

‘Pernod.’ 

‘That’s not good for little girls.’ 

‘Little girl yourself. Dites gar^on, un pemod.’ 

‘A pemod for me, too.’ 

‘What’s the matter?’ she asked. ‘Going on a party?’ 

‘Sure. Aren’t you?’ 

‘I don’t know. You never know in this town.’ 

‘Don’t you like Paris?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Why don’t you go somewhere else?’ 

‘Isn’t anywhere else.’ 

‘You’re happy, all right.’ 

‘Happy, hell!’ 

Pemod is greenish imitation absinthe. When you add water it turns 
milky. It tastes like liquorice and it has a good uplift, but it drops you just 
as far. We sat and drank it, and the girl looked sullen. 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘are you going to buy me a dinner?’ 

She griimed and I saw why she made a point of not laugliing. With 
her mouth closed she was a rather pretty girl. I paid for the saucers and 
we walked out to the street. I hailed a horse-cab and the driver pulled 
up at the kerb. Settled back in die slow, smoothly rolling we 
moved up the Avenue de I’Opera, passed the locked doors of the shops, 
their windows lighted, the Avenue broad and shiny and almost deserted. 
The cab passed the New York Herald bureau with the window full of 
clocks. 

‘What are all the clocks for?’ she asked. 

‘They show the hour all over America.’ 

‘Don’t kid me.’ 

We turned off the Avenue up the Rue des Pyramides, through the 
traffic of the Rue de Rivoli, and through a dark gate into the Tmleries. 
She cuddled against me and I put my arm around her. She looked up to. 
be kissed. She touched me widi one hand and I put her hand away 
Nevermind.’ 

t8 
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'What’s the nutter? You sick?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Everybody’s sick. I’m sick, too.’ 

We came out of the Tuilenes into the light and crossed tlic Seme and 
tlicn turned up the Rue des Saints Fires. 

‘You oughtn’t to dnnk pemod if you’re sick.’ 

‘You neither.’ 

‘It doesn’t make any difference with me. It doesff t make any difference 
%vith a woman ’ 

‘What arc you called?’ 

‘Georgette. How arc you called?* 

‘Jacob.’ 

‘That’s a Flemish name ’ 

‘American too.’ 

‘You’re not Flanund*’ 

‘No, Amcncan.’ 

‘Good, I detest Flamands.’ 



ijcuu. iil*^ wc ^ vu ••wuiu io 1 vv iiy don’c you 

keep the cab and go on>’ 

I had picked her up beause of a vague scntimcnul idea that it w’ould 
be mce to cat with someone. It was a long time since 1 had dmed with 
a pouU, and I had forgotten how dull it could be. We went mto the 
restaurant, passed Madame Lavignc at die desk and into a little room 
Georgette cheered up a little under the food 

‘It isn’t bad here,' she said. ‘It isn’t chic, but the food u all right.’ 

'Better than you eat m Liege ’ 

‘Brussels, you mean ’ 

We had another bottle of wmc and Georgette made a joke She smiled 
and showed all her bad teeth, and we touched glasses ‘You’re not a bad 
type,’ she said ‘It’s a shame you’re sick We get on well. What’s the 
matter ^vlth you, anjTS’ay?’ 

‘I got hurt m the war,* I said. 

*Oh, that dirty war.’ 

We would probably have gone on and discussed the svar and agreed 
that It was m reality a calamity for avilization, and perhaps u ould have 
been better avoided. I was bored enough Just then from the other 
room someone called ‘Banics* I sav, Barnes! Jacob Barnes’’ 

»9 
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‘It’s a friend calling me,’ I explained, and went out. 

There was Braddocks at a big table with a party: Cohn, Frances 
dyne, Mrs. Braddocks, several people I did not know. 

‘You’re coming to the dance, aren t you? Braddocks asked. 

‘What dancef ^ ^ 

‘Why, the dancings. Don’t you know we’ve revived them; Mrs. 

Braddocks put in. 

‘You must come, Jake. We’re aU going,’ Frances said from the end 
of the table. She was tall and had a smile. 

‘Of course, he’s coming,’ feraddocks said. ‘Come in and have coffee 
with us, Barnes.’ 

‘Bight.’ 

‘And bring your friend,’ said Mrs. Braddocks laughing. She was a 
Canadian and had aU their easy social graces. 

‘Thanks, we’U be in,’ I said. I went back to the small room. 

‘Who are your friends;’ Georgette asked. 

‘Writers and artists.’ 

‘There are lots of those on this side of die river.’ 

‘Too many.’ 

‘I tliink so. Still, some of them make money.’ 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

We finished die meal and die wine. ‘Come on,’ I said. ‘We’re going 
to have coffee with the odiers.’ 

Georgette opened her bag, made a few passes at her face as she looked 
in the litde mirror, re-defined her lips with the lip-stick, and straightened 
her hat. 

‘Good,’ she said. 

We went into die room fiiU of people and Braddocks and the men at 
his table stood up. 

‘I ivish to present my fianc&. Mademoiselle Georgette Leblanc,’ 

I said. Georgette smiled diat wonderful smile, and we shook hands all 
round. 

‘Are you related to Georgette Leblanc, die singer;’ Mrs. Braddocks 
asked. 

‘Connais pas,’ Georgette answered. 

‘But you have die same name,’ Mrs. Braddocks insisted cordially. 

^No, said Georgette. ‘Not at all. My name is Hobin,’ 

‘But Mr. Barnes introduced you as Mademoiselle Georgette Leblanc. 
Surely he did,’ insisted Mrs. Braddocks, who in the excitement of talking ' 
French was liable to have no idea what she was saying. 


20 
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‘He’s a fool,’ Georgette said 

‘Oh, It was a joke, thai,’ Mrs Braddocks said 

‘Yes,* said Georgette ‘To laugh at ' 

‘Did you hear that, Heury*’ Mrs Braddocks called dou-n the table to 
Braddocks ‘Mr Barnes introduced his fiancee as Mademoiselle 
Leblanc, and her name is actually Hobm * 

‘Of course, darling Mademoiselle Hobm, I’ve known her for a \ er) 
long time ’ 

‘Oh, Mademoiselle Hobm,* Frances Clync called, speaking French very 
rapidly and not seeming so proud and astonished as Mrs Braddocks at 
its commg out really French ‘Have )ou been m Pans long? Do you like 
It here’ You love Pans, do you not>’ 

'VTrl ‘n™ T I, ^ . 11- 1 ' 


‘Reall) > I find it so extraordinarily clean One of the cleanest cities 
m all Europe ' 

‘I find It dirty ’ 

‘How strange* But perhaps you have not been here very long ' 

‘I’ve been here long enough ^ 

‘But It does have nice people in it One must grant tliat ’ 

Georgette turned to me ‘You have nice fnenm * 

Frances was a little drunk and would have liked to have kept it up but 
the coffee came, and Lavignc with die hqueun, and after that we all went 
out and started for Braddocks’s danang-club 
The danang-club was a hal miiselle in the Rue de la Montagne Sainte 
Genevieve Five nights a week die working people of the Pantheon 
quarter danced there One night a week it was the danang-club On 
Monda) nights it was closed When vve arrived it was quite empt), 
except for a policeman sitting near the door, the wife of the propnetor 
back of the zme bar, and the propnetor himself The daughter of tne 
house came downstain as vve went ui There were long baches and 
tables ran across die room, and at the far end a danemg-floor 
‘I wish people would come earlier,’ Braddocks said The daughter 
cauve \ip arvd waswed to kivow what wre would dcitik The pcoQcvttoc 
got up on a high stool beside the danang-Hoor and began to play the 
accordion He had a strmg of bells around one of his ankles and beat 
time vvitli his foot as he placed Everyone danced It was hot and we 
came off tlie floor pcrspinng 
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‘My God,’ Georgette said. ‘What a box to sweat iii!’ 

‘It’s hot.’ 

‘Hot, my God!’ 

‘Take off your hat.’^ 

‘That’s a good idea.’ 

Someone asked Georgette to dance, and I went over to the bar. It 
was really very hot and the accordion music was pleasant in die hot night. 

I drank a beer, standing in the doorway and getting the cool breath of 
wind from die street. Two taxis were coming down the steep street. Tliey 
both stopped in front of the Bal. A crowd of young men, some in jerseys 
and some in their shirt-sleeves, got out. I could see their hands and 
newly washed, wavy liair in the hght from the door. The policeman 
standing by the door looked at me and smiled. They came in. As they 
went in, under the light I saw white hands, wavy hair, white faces, 
grimacing, gesturing, talking. With them was Brett. She looked very 
lovely, and she was very much with them. 

One of them saw Georgette and said: ‘I do declare. There is an actual 
harlot. I’m going to dance with her, Lett. You watch me.’ 

The tall, dark one, called Lett, said: ‘Don’t you be rash.’ 

The wavy blond one answered: ‘Don’t you worry, dear.’ And with 
them was Brett. 

I was very angry. Somehow they always made me angry. I know they 
arc supposed to be amusing, and you should be tolerant, but I wanted to 
swing on one, any one, anything to shatter that superior, simpering 
composure. Instead, I walked down the street and had a beer at tlie 
bar at the next Bal. Tlie beer was not good and I liad a worse cognac to 
take the taste out of my mouth. When I came back to the Bal there was a 
crowd on the floor and Georgette was dancing with the tali blond 
youth, who danced big-hippily, carrying liis head on one side, his eyes 
lifted as lie danced. As soon as the music stopped another one of them 
asked her to dance. She had been taken up by them. I knew then that 
tlicy would all daircc with her. They are like that. 

I sat down at a tabic. Colin was sitting there. Frances was dancing. 
Mrs. Braddocks brought up somebody and introduced him as Robert 
Prentiss. He was from New York by way of Cliicago, and was a rising 
new novelist. He had some sort of an English accent. I asked him to 
have a drink. 

‘Thanks so much,’ he said, ‘I’ve just had one.’ 

‘Have anodicr.’ 

‘Thanks, I vnll then.’ 
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We got the daughter of the house over and each had ajine i I’eau 

‘You’re from K«isas Cit) , they tell me,’ he said 

‘Yes’ 

‘Do you find Pans amusing*’ 

‘Yes’ 

‘Really?’ 

I ^vas a little drunk Not drunk in any positive sense but just enough 
to be careless 

‘For God’s sake,’ I said, *jcs Don’t you»* 

‘Oh, how charmingly you get angry,’ he said ‘I wish I had that 
faculty ’ 

I got up and ^\alk.ed over toward the dbncing-floor 
Mn Craddocks followed me ‘Don’t be cross with Robert,’ she said 
‘He’s still only a child, you know * 

'I iivasn’t cross,’ I said ‘I just thought perhaps I s\ as gomg to throw up ’ 
‘Your fiancee is having a great success,* Mrs Braddocks looked out on 
the floor where Georgette was danang m the arms of the tall, dark one, 
called Lett 
‘Isn’t she?’ I said 
‘leather,’ said Mts Braddocb 

Cohn came up ‘Come on, Jake,’ he said, ‘have a dnnk ’ We walked 
over to tlie bar ‘What's die matter with )ou? You seem all worked up 
over something?’ 

‘Nothing This whole show makes me sick is all ’ 

Brett came up to the bar 
‘Hello, ■) ou chaps ’ 

‘Hello, Brett,' I said 'Why aren't >ou tight?' 

‘Ne\cr gomg to get tight any more I saj, gisc a chap a brandy and 
soda ’ 

She stood holding the glass and I saw Robert Cohn looking at her He 
looked a great deal as his compatriot must ha\e looked when he saw the 
promised land Cohn, of course, wras much younger But he had that 
look of eager, deserving expectation 

TI,.^ J Ct,» , o <»r Winter 

■ ■ irtcd 

• ■ you 

missed none of it wnth that woo! jersey 
‘It’s a fmc crowd you’re with Brett,’ I said 
‘Aren’t tlicy lo\ cl) ? And ) ou, my dear Where did ) ou get it?’ 

‘At die Napolitain ’ 
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‘And have you had a lovely evening?’ 

‘Oh, priceless,’ I said. , . i n r r i 

Brett laughed. ‘It’s wrong of you, Jake. It s an insult to all or us. Look 

at Prances there, and Jo.’ 

This for Gobi’s benefit. 

‘It’s in restraint of trade,’ Brett said. She laughed again. 

‘You’re v/onderfully sober,’ I said. 

‘Yes. Aren’t I? And when one’s with the crowd I’m v/ith, one can 
drink in such safety, too.’ 

The music started and Robert Colin said; ‘Will you dance this with 
me. Lady Brett?’ _ 

Brett smiled at him. ‘I’ve promised to dance this with Jacob, she 
laughed. ‘You’ve a hell of a biblical name, Jake.’ 

‘How about the next?’ asked Cohn. 

‘We’re going,’ Brett said. ‘V/e’ve a date up at Montmartre. 

Dancing, I looked over Brett’s shoulder and saw Cohn, standing at the 
bar, still watching her. 

‘You’ve made a new one there,’ I said to her. 

‘Don’t talk about it. Poor chap. I never blew it till just now.’ 

‘Oh, well,’ I said. ‘I suppose you like to add them up.’ 

‘Don’t talk like a fool.’ 

‘You do.’ 

‘Oh, well. What if I do?’ 

‘Nothing,’ I said. We were dancing to the accordion and someone 
was playing the banjo. It was hot and I felt happy. We passed close to 
Georgette dancing with another one of them. 

‘What possessed you to bring her?’ 

‘I don’t know, I just brought her.’ 

‘You’re getting damned romantic.’ 

‘No, bored.’ 

‘Now?’ 

‘No, not now.’ 

‘Let’s get out of here. She’s well taken care of.’ 

‘Do you want to?’ 

‘Would I ask you if I didn’t want to?’ 

We left the floor and I took my coat off a hanger on the wall and put 
it on. Brett stood by the bar. Cohn was talbng to her. I stopped at the 
bar and asked them for an envelope. The patronne found one. I took a 
fifty-franc note from my pocket, put it in the envelope, sealed it, and 
handed it to the patronne. 
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‘If the girl I came with asfcs for me, will you give her this?’ I said. ‘If 
she goes out with one of diose gentlemen, wall you save this for me?’ 

‘C’estentendu, Monsieur, ’thepatronncsaid ‘Yougonow? Soearly?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said. 

We started out the door. Cohn was still talkmg to Brett. She said 
good night and took my aim. ‘Good night, Cohn,* I said. Outside m the 
street w e looked for a taxi. 

‘You’re going to lose your fifty francs,’ Brett said. 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

‘No taxis ’ 

*We could walk up to the Panth6>n and get one.* 

'Come on and we’ll get a drink m the pub next door and send for one.' 

‘Yon wouldn’t ^valk across the street.’ 

‘Not if I could help it.* 

We w'ent mto the next bar and I sent a waiter for a taxi 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘ive’rc out away from them ’ 

We stood against the call zinc bar and did not talk and looked at each 
other. Tlie %vaitcr came and said the taxi was outside. Brett pressed iny 
hand hard. I gave the waiter a franc and we went our ‘Where should I 
tell him?’ I asked 

‘Oh, tell him to drive around * 

I told the dru cr to go to the Parc Montsouns, and got in, and slammed 
tlic door Brett was leaning back m tlie comer, her eyes closed. I got in 
and sat beside her The cab started with a jerk. 

‘oh, darling, I’ve been so miserable,’ Brett said. 


CHArXER IV 


Rue MoufTciard There were hghted ban and late open shops on each 
sideof tliestrcet. Wcw'cresittingapartand wcjoltcdclosctogcthergoing 
down tlie old street. Brett’s hat was off Her head was back. I saw her 
face ui tlie lights from the open shops, tlicn it svas dark, then I saw her 
face clearly as we came out on the Avenue dcs Gobelins The street was 
tom up and men were wockuig on the car-tracks by the light of acetylene 
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flares. Brett’s face was white and the long line of her neck showed in the 
bright light of the flares. The street was dark again and I kissed her. Our 
lips were tight together and then she turned away and pressed against the 
comer of the seat, as far away as she cotild get. Her head was down. 
‘Don’t touch me,’ she said. ‘Please don’t touch me.’ 

‘Wliat’s the matter?’ 

‘I can’t stand it.’ 

‘Oh, Brett.’ ^ 

‘You mustn’t. You must know. I can’t stand it, that’s all. Oh, darling, 
please understand!’ 

‘Don’t you love me?’ 

‘Love you? I simply turn all to jelly when you touch me.’ 

‘Isn’t there any tiling we can do about it?’ 

She was sitting up now. My arm was around her and she was leaning 
back against me, and we were quite calm. She was looking into my eyes 
with diat way she had of looking that made you wonder whedier she 
really saw out of her own eyes. They would look on and on after every- 
one else’s eyes in the world would have stopped looking. She looked as 
though there were nothing on earth she woifld not look at like that, and 
really she was afraid of so many things. 

‘And there’s not a damn thing we could do,’ I said. 

‘I don’t know,’ she said. ‘I don’t want to go through that hell again.’ 
‘We'd better keep away from each other.’ 

‘But, darling, I have to see you. It isn’t all that you know.’ 

‘No, but it always gets to be.’ 

‘That’s my fault. Don’t we pay for all the things we do, diough?’ 

She had been looking into my eyes all the time. Her eyes had different 
depths, sometimes they seemed perfectly flat. Now you could see all 
the way into them. 

‘When I think of the hell I’ve put chaps through. I’m paying for it 
all now.’ 

‘Don’t talk like a fool,’ I said. ‘Besides, what happened to me is 
supposed to be funny, I never think about it.’ 

‘Oh, no. I’ll lay you don’t.’ 

‘Well, let’s shut up about it.’ 

‘I laughed about it too, myself, once.’ She wasn’t looking at me. 
‘A friend of my brodier’s came home diat way from Mons. It seemed like 
a hell of a joke. Chaps never know anything, do they?’ 

‘No,’ I said. ‘Nobody ever knows anydiing.’ 

I was pretty well through widi die subject. At one time or another 
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Hiad probably considered it from most of its vanous angles, including 


^‘Do you think so?’ her eyes looked flat again 
*I don’t mean fun that way In a ^“ay it’s an enjoyable feeling ’ 

‘No,’ she said *I think it’s hell on ea^ * 

‘It’s good to sec each other ’ 

‘No I don’t think it is ’ 

‘Don't you want to»‘ 

‘I have to ’ 

Wc were sitting now like two strangers On the nght was the Parc 
Montsouns The restaurant where they have the pool of Ine trout and 
where you can sit and look out o\cr tlic park ^vas closed and dark The 
driver leaned his head around 

"Where do you want to got* I asked Brett turned her head away 
'Oh, go to die Select ’ 

Caft Select,’ I told the driver ‘Boulevard Montparnasse ’ We drove 
straight down, turning around the Lion de Belfort that guards die passing 
Moncrouge trams Brett looked straight ahead On the Boulevard 
Ra. * I 1 1 -u. r»» t . r> ' ‘Would you 


‘Kiss me just once more before wre get there ’ 

When the taxi stopped I got out and paid Brett came out putting on 
her hat She gav c me her hand as she stepped down Her hand was 
shaky ‘I say , do I look too much of a mess »’ She pulled her man’s felt 
hat down and started m for the bar Inside, agamst the bar and at tables, 
were most of die crowd who had been at die dance 
‘HcUo you chaps ’ Brett said I’m going to have a drink’ 

‘Oh Brett’ Brett' the litde Greek portrait-painter, who called him- 
self a duke, and whom everybody called Zizi pushed up to her I got 
something fine to tell you ’ 

‘Hello, Zizi,’ Brett said 

‘I want you to meet a friend ’ Zizi said A fat man came up 
‘Count Mippipopolous meet my fhend Lady Aslilcs ’ 

‘How do you do»’ said Brett 

‘Well docs your Ladyship have a good lime here m Pans’’ asked Coun 
Mippipopolous, who wore an elks tooth on his watch-chain 
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Italian. I wonder what became of the others, the Italians. That was in 
the Ospedale Maggiore in Milano, Padiglione Ponte. Tire next building 
was the Padiglione Zonda. There was a statute of Ponte, or maybe it was 
Zonda. That was where the liaison colonel came to visit me. That was 
funny. That was about the first funny tiling. I was all bandaged up. But 
they had told him about it. Then he made that wonderful speech: ‘You, 
a foreigner, an Englishman (any foreigner was an Enghsliman), have 
given more than your life.’ What a speech! I would like to have it 
illuminated to hang in the office. He never laughed. He was putting 
liimself in my place, I guess. ‘Che mala fortuna! Che mala fortunal’ 

I never used to realize it, I guess. I try and play it along and just not 
make trouble for people. Probably I never would have had any trouble 
if I hadn’t run into Brett when they shipped me to England. I suppose she 
only wanted what she couldn’t have. Well, people were that way. To 
hell with people. The CathoHc Church had an awfully good way of 
handling all that. Good advice, anyway. Not to think about it. Oh, it 
was swell advice. Try and take it sometime. Try and take it. 

I lay awake thinking and my mind jumping around. Then I couldn’t 
keep away from it, and I started to tliink about Brett and aU the rest of it 
went away. I was diinking about Brett and my mind stopped jumping 
arotmd and started to go in sort of smooth waves. Then all of a sudden 
I started to cry. Then after a while it was better and I lay in bed and 
listened to the heavy trams go by and way down the street, and then I 
went to sleep. 

I woke up. There was a row going on outside. I listened and I thought 
I recognized a voice. I put on a dressing-gown and went to tire door. 
The concierge was talking downstairs. She was very angry. I heard my 
name and called down the stairs. 

‘Is that you, Monsieur Barnes?’ the concierge called. 

^Yes. It’s me.’ 

‘There’s a species of woman here who’s waked the whole street up. 
What kind of dirty business at this time of night! She says she must see 
you. I’ve told her you’re asleep.’ 

Then I heard Brett’s voice. Half asleep I had been sure it was Georgette. 

Idon’t know why. She could not have known my address. 

‘Will you send her up, please?’ 

Brett came up die stairs. I saw she was quite drunk. ‘Silly thing to do,’ 
she said. ‘Make an awful row. I say, you weren’t asleep, were you?’ 

'What did you think I was doing?’ 

‘Don’t know. What time is it?' 
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I looked at tlic dock It was half-past four 'Had no idea what hour it 
was,’ Brett said ‘1 say, can a chap sit clown* Don’t be cross, darling 
Just left the count He brought me here ’ 

‘What’s he like?’ I was getting brandy and soda and glasses 
‘Just a little,’ said Brett ‘DonT try and make me drunk The count? 
Oh, rather He’s quite one of us ’ 

‘Is he a count?' ’ 

‘Here’s how I rather think so, you know Deserves to be, anyhow 
Knows liell’s otvn amount about people Don't know where he got it all 
OwTos a chain of sweetshops in the States ’ 

She sipped at lier glass 

‘Think he called a chain Sonicdmig like tliat. Linked them all up 
Told me a little about it Damned interesting He’s one of us, tliough 
Oh, qiute No doubt One can ahvays tell * 

She took another demk 

'How do 1 hvck on about aJ) dws? You don't mind, do yoitf He's 
putting up for Zizi, % ou know ' 

'Is Zizi really a duke, too*’ 

'I shouldn’t wonder Greek, you know Rotten painter I rather liked 
the count ' 

‘Where did you go with him*’ 

‘Oh, everyTivhcre He just broiicht me here now Offered me ten thou- 
sand dollars to go to Biamtz wim him How much is that m pounds?* 
‘Around tsvo lliousand ’ 

‘Lot of money 1 told him I couldn’t do it He svas aw fully nice about 
It Told him I knew too many people in Biarritz ’ 

Brett laughed 

‘I say, you are slow on the up-take,’ she said I had only sipped my 
brandy and soda I took a long dnnk 
‘Tliat’s better Very funny ’ Brett said 'Then he wanted me to go to 
Cannes with him Told him I knew too many people m Cannes Monte 
Carlo Told him I knew too many people m Monte Carlo Told him I 
knew too many people cvcry'svhcrc Quite true, too So I asked him to 
bnng me here * 

She looked at me, her hand on Ac table, her glass raised ‘Don’t look 
like that,' she said 'To/d him f was in /o\c with y ou True, too Don't 
look like that He was damn nice about if Wants to dn\c us out to 
dinner to-morrow night Like to go?* 

‘Why not?’ 

‘I’d better go now ’ 
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‘WKyj’ 

‘Just wanted to see you. Damned silly idea. Want to get dressed and 
come down; He’s got the car just up the street.’ 

‘The count;’ 

‘Himself. And a chauffeur in livery. Going to drive me around and 
have breakfast in the Bois. Hampers. Got it adl at Zelli’s. Dozen bottles 
ofMtimms. Tempt you;’ 

‘I have to work in the morning,’ I said. ‘I’m too far behind you now 
to catch up and be any fun.’ 

‘Don’t be an ass.’ 

‘Can’t do it.’ 

‘Bight. Send him a tender message;’ 

‘Anything. Absolutely.’ 

‘Good night, darling.’ 

‘Don’t be sentimental.’ 

‘You make me ill.’ 

We kissed good night and Brett shivered. Td better go,’ she said. 
‘Good night, darling.’ 

‘You don’t have to go.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

We kissed again on the stairs and as I called for the cordon the concierge 
muttered something behind her door. I went back upstairs and from the 
open window watched Brett walking up the street to the big limousine 
drawn up to the kerb under the arc-light. She got in and it started off. 
I turned around. On the table was an empty glass and a glass half-full of 
brandy and soda. I took them both out to the kitchen and poured the 
half-full glass down the sink. I tinned off the gas in the dining-room, 
kicked off my slippers sitting on the bed, and got into bed. This was 
Biett, that I had felt like crying about. Tlien I thought of her walking 
up the street and stepping into die car, as I had last seen her, and of course 
in a httle while 1 felt like hell again. It is awfully easy to be hard-boiled 
about evetything in the daytime, but at night it is another thing. 


CHAPTER V 

In the morning I walked down the Boulevard to the B..ue Soufflot for 
coffee and brioche. It was a fine morning. The horse-chestnut trees in 
the Luxembourg gardens were in bloom. There was the pleasant early- 
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mommg feeling of a hot I read the papers \v ith tlic coffee and then 
smoked a agarette The flower-xvomen were coming up from tliC 
market and arranging their daily stodc Students asent b) going np to 
the law school or down to the Sorbonne The BouJesard uas bus) with 
trams and people going to ork 1 got on a S bus and rode down to the 
Madeleine, standing on the back platform From the Madeleine I walked 
along the Boulevard dcs Capocincs to the Opera, and up to m) office 
T rHin ivitli the jumping frogs and the man wnth the boxer toj'S 

! ' avoid v/alking into the dircad wtli wKicii his girl 
led the boxers She was standing looking awa), the 
cd hands The man was urging two tourists to buy 
tists had stopped and were watclimg I walked on 
lo Was pushing a roller that printed the name cinzano 
n damp letters All along people w ere going to work 
je goin** to w ork 1 walk^J across the avenue and turned 

j office I read the French morning papen, smoked, and 
pewntcr and gotoffa good mornings work. At eleven 
Ivor to ti c Quai d’Orsav m a taxi and went m and sat 
(tn correspondents, while the foreign-ofiicc moutlipiccc, 
UReviie-^mifaisc diplomat m hom-rimmed spectacles, 
Led questions for half an hour The President of the 
[)ons making a speech, or, rather he was on his waj 
epic asked questions to hear themselves talk and there 
^.questions asked by news service men who wanted to 
a There vv -is no news 1 shared a taxi back from the 
fli Woolscv and Knini 

Ho nights Jikc’ asked Krum I never see )ou around ’ 
^ the Quarter 

ner some nicht The Dingo That’s the great place, 
jthis new dive Tl e Select 

/get over ’ said Krum You know how it is, though, 
lids ■ 

l nnis> Woolscv asked 

‘\VcU no ’ said Krum ‘I can’t sav I ve played any tlus year I’ve tried 
to get awav , but Simday-s it’s alsvays rained and the courts are so damned 
crowded ’ 

‘Tlic Englishmen all have Saturdav off’ Woolscv said 

‘Lucky beggars ' said Krum Well I II tell voii S ii t dav I in not 
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jfoing to be working for an agency. Tlieii I'll liave plenty of time to get 
out in (be country.’ ^ 

‘That’s the tiling to do. Live out in tlie country and liave a little car. 
‘I’ve been thinking .some about getting a car, next year.’ 

I banged on the glass. The chaufleur .stopped. ‘Here’s my street,’ 

I .said. ‘Come in and h.avc a drink.’ 

‘Thanks, old man,’ Knini said. Woohsey .shook Ins lie.ad. ‘I’ve got to 
file that line he got off this morning.’ 

I put a two-franc piece in Krum’s ii.and. 

‘You’re crazy, Jake,’ he said. ‘This is on me,’ 

‘It’s all on the office, anyway.’ 

'Nope. I w.anl to get it.’ ' 

I w.aved good-bye. Krum put his head out. ‘.See you at the lunch on 
Wednesd.ay.’ 

‘You bet.’ 

1 went to the office in the elevator, Robert Cohn was waiting for me. 
‘Hello, Jake,’ he said. ‘Going out to lunch?’ 

‘Yes. Let me see if there is anything new.’ 

‘Where will we cat?' 

‘Anywhere.’ 

I w.as looking over my desk, ‘Where do you want to cat?’ 

‘How about Wetzel’s? They’ve got good hors d’cxiuvres.’ 

In the restaurant we ordered hors d’oeuvres and beer. The sommelier 
brought the beer, tall, beaded on the outside of the steins, and cold. There 
were a dozen difl'ereni dishes of hors d’oeuvres. 

‘Have any fun last night?’ I asked. 

‘No, I don’t think so.’ 

‘How’s the writing going?’ 

‘Rotten. I can’t get this second book going.' 

‘That h.ajipens to everybody.’ 

‘Ob, V m sure of that. It gets me worried, though.’ 

‘Thought any more .about going to South America?’ 

‘I mean that.’ 

‘Well, why don’t you st.art off?’ 

‘Frances.’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘take her with you.’ 

'.She wouldn’t like it. That isn’t the sort of thing she likes. She likes 
a lot ofpeople around.’ 

“J’ell her to go to hell.’ 

I can t. I’ve got certain oblig.ations to her.’ 
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He shoved the sliced cuainibers away and took a picUcd hemng 
‘Wliat do } ou know about Lady Brett Aside} , Jake^’ 

‘Her nante’s Lady Ashley Brett’s her o^vn name She’s a nice cirl,' 
I said ‘She’s gettmg a divorce and she’s gomg to marry Mike Campbell 
He’s over in Scotland notv Why?* 

‘She’s a remarkably attractive woman * 

‘Isn’t she?’ 

‘There’s a certam quality about her, a certain fineness She seems to be 
absolutely fine and straight * 

‘She’s very nice ’ 

‘I don’t know how to describe the quality/ Cohn said ‘I suppose it’s 
breeding ’ ' 

‘You sound as though you liked her pretty well ’ 

‘I do I shouldn’t wonder if I were m love with her ’ 

‘She’s a drunk,’ I said ‘She’s m love wntli Mike Campbell, and she’s 
going to marry luni He’s gomg to be rich as hell some day ’ 

‘I don’t believe she’ll ever marry him ’ 

’Why not}’ 

*I don’t know I just don’t bchevc u Have you known her a long 
time}’ 

‘Yes,’ I said 'She was a V A D in a hospital I was m during the 
war* 

'She must have been just a kid then ’ 

‘She’s thirty-four now ’ 

‘When did she marry Ashleyf 

‘During the war Her own true love had just kicked off with the 
dj'sentcry ’ 

‘You talk sort of bitter ’ 

‘Sony I didn’t mean to I was just tr}nng to give you the facts ’ 

‘I don’t beheve she would marry anybody she didnr love ’ 

‘Well,’ I said ‘She s done it twice ’ 

‘I don’t believe it ’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘don t ask me a Jot of fool questions if y ou don’t like the 
answers ’ 

T didn’t ask you that ’ 

‘You asked me what I knew about Brett Ashley ’ 

‘I didn't ask you to insult her ’ 

*Oh, go to hell ’ 

He stood up from the tabic his face white, and stood there white and 
angry behmd the little plates of hors d oeuvres 
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‘Sit dow,’ I said. ‘Don’t be a fool.’ 

‘You’ve got to take diat back. 

‘Oh, cut out the prep-school stuff.’ 

‘Take it back.’ , ^ 

‘Sure. Anydting. I never heard of Brett Asliley. How s mat? 

‘No. Not tliat. About me going to hell.’ 

‘Oh, don’t go to hell,’ I said. ‘Stick around. We’re just starting 

limch.’ ' . 

Cohn smiled again and sat dotwi. He seemed glad to sit dotvn. What 
the hell would he have done if he hadn t sat down? You say such 
damned insulting things, Jake.’ 

‘I’m sorry. I’ve got a nasty tongue. I never mean it when I say 
nasty tilings.’ 

‘I knoAV it,’ Colui said. ‘You’re really about the best friend I have, 
God help you, I thought. ‘Forget what I said,’ I said out loud. ‘I’m 

SOTTf’ 

‘It’s all right. It’s fine. I was just sore for a minute.’ 

‘Good. Let’s get somediing else to eat.’ 

After we finished die limch we walked up to the Cafe de la I^aix and 
had coffee. I could feel Colin wanted to bring up Brett again, but I held 
him off it. We talked about one diing ?jid another, and I left him to 
come to the office. 


CHAPTER VI 

At five o’clock I was in the Hotel Crillon waiting for Brett. She was not 
there, so I sat down and wrote some letters. They were not very good 
letters but I hoped dieir being on Crillon stationety would help them. 
Brett did not turn up, so about quarter to six I went dovm to die bar and 
had a Jack Rose iwtli George the baniian. Brett had not been in die 
bat either, and so I looked for her upstairs on my way out, and took a 
taxi to die Cafe Select. Crossing the Seine I saw a string of barges being 
tOAved empty down the current, riding high, the bargemen at the sweeps 
as they came toivard the bridge. The river looked nice. It ivas always 
pleasant crossing bridges in Paris. 

The taxi roimded die statue of the inventor of die semaphore eiio-ao-ed 
in doing same, and turned up die Boulevard Raspail, and I sat b^ck to 
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let tliat part of the ndc pass The Boulevard Raspail always made dull 
riding it was like a certain stretch on the P L M benveen Fontainebleau 
and Montcreau that always made me feel bored and dead and dull until 
It was over I suppose it is some assoaation of ideas that makes those 
dead places m a joumc) There ar“ ^ n .1 ^ 

Boulevard Raspail It is a street 1 
But I cannot stand to ride along it 

once That was the way Robert Conn was aoout an ot i^ans I wondered 
where Cohn got that mcapaaty to enjoy Pans Possibly from Mencken 
Mencken hates Pans, I believe So many )oung men get their likes and 
dislikes from Mencken 

The taxi stopped m front of tlie Rotonde No matter what cafe m 
Montparnasse you ask a taxi-dnvcr to bring you to from the nght bank 
of die nver, they alwa-ys take you to tlic Rotonde Ten ^cars from now 
It will probably be die Dome It was near enough, anyway I walked 
past the sad tables of the Rotonde to tlic Select There were a few people 
inside at the bar, and outside, alone, sat Harvey Stone He had a pile of 
saucers m front of him. and he needed a shave 
‘Sit doivn ’ said Haney, Tve been looking for you ’ 

‘What’s the matter?’ 

‘Nothing* Just looking for >ou ’ 

‘Been out to die races*’ 

‘No Not since Sunday ’ 

‘What do you hear from the States*’ 

‘Nodiing Absolutel) nothing’ 

‘What’s the matter?' 

‘I don’t know I'm dirough with diem I’m absolutely dirough with 
them ’ 

He leaned fonvard and looked me in die eve 
‘Do } ou want to know something Jake*’ 

‘Yes’ 

‘I Invcn’c had anydung to cat for five da)’S ’ 

I figured rapidly back in my mind It svas tlircc daj-s ago that Han c\ 
had won n\o hundred francs from me shaking poker dice m die New 
York Bar 

‘What’s the matter*’ 

‘No money Monc)' hasn’t come,’ he paused ‘I tell 5 ou it’s strange, 
Jake When I’m like this I just want to be alone 1 want to sta) 1 1 m> 
own room I’m like a cat ' 

I felt m m\ pocket 
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‘Would a hundred help you any, Harvey?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Come on. Let’s go and eat.’ 

‘There’s no hurry. Have a drink.’ 

‘Better eat.’ 

‘No. When I get like this I don’t care whetlier I cat or not.’ 

We had a drink. Harvey added my saucer to liis o\vn pile. 

‘Do you know Mencken, Harvey?’ 

‘Yes. Why?’ 

‘What’s he like?’ 

‘He’s all right. He says some pretty funny things. Last time I had 
dinner witli him we talked about Hoffenlieimer. “The trouble is,” he 
said, “he’s a garter snapper.” That’s not bad.’ 

‘That’s not bad.’ 

‘He’s through now,’ Harvey went on. ‘He’s written about all the 
things he knows, and now he’s on all the things he doesn’t know.’ 

‘I guess he’s all right,’ I said. ‘I just can’t read liim.’ 

‘Oh, nobody reads him now,’ Harvey said, ‘except the people that used 
to read the Alexander Hamilton Institute.’ 

‘Well,’ I said. ‘That was a good thing, too.’ 

‘Sure,’ said Harvey. So we sat and thought deeply for a while. 

‘Have another port?’ 

‘All right,’ said Harvey. 

‘There comes Colin,’ I said. Robert Colm was crossing the street. 
‘That moron,’ said Harvey. Colin came up to our table. 

‘Hello, you bums,’ he said. 

‘Hello, Robert,’ Harvey said. ‘I was just telling Jake here that you’re 
a moron.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Tell us right off. Don’t tliink. What would you rather do if you could 
do anything you wanted?’ 

Cohn started to consider. 

‘Don’t think. Bring it right out.’ 

I don t know, Cohn said. ‘What’s it all about, anyway?’ 

I mean what would you rather do. What comes into your head first. 
No matter how siUy it is.’ 

I don t know, Cohn said. ‘I think I’d rather play football again with 
what I know about handling myself, now.’ 

I nusjudged you,’ Harvey said. ‘You’re not a moron. You’re only a 
case of arrested development.’ 
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^You’re awfully fimn), Harvey/ Cohn said ‘Some da) somebod) 
%\ill push your face m ’ 

Harsey Stone laughed ‘You think so They won’t, though Because 
It wouldn’t make any difference to me I’m not a fighter ’ 

‘It would make a difference to you if anybody did it ' 

‘No, it wouldn’t That’s where you make your big mistake Because 
y ou’rc not mtclligcnt ’ 

‘Cut It out about me ’ 

‘Sure ’ said Har\ cy ‘It doesn’t make any difference to me You don’t 
mean any thing to me ’ 

‘Come on Harvey/ I said ‘Have another porto ’ 

‘No,’ he said ‘I’m going up the street and cat Sec you later, Jake ’ 
He svalked out and up the street I watched him crossing the street 
through the taxis, small, hcasy, slowly sure of himself in the traffic 
‘He alway's gets me sore,' Cohn said ‘I can’t stand him ' 

‘I like him ’ I said ‘I’m fond of him You don’t want to get sore at 
him ’ 

T know It,’ Cohn said ‘He just gets on my nerves * 

Write this afternoon?’ 

‘No I couldn’t get It going It’shardcr to do than my first book I’m 
having a hard time handling it ’ 

The sort of healthy conceit that he had when he returned from 
America early m the spring %va$ gone Then he had been sure of his 
work, only with these personal longings for adventure Now the sureness 
w as gone Somehow I feel I ha\ c not sho%vn Robert Cohn clearly The 
reason is that until he fell m love wth Brett I never heard him make one 
remark ’ • '* • • • r ’ i .t 

nice to 
shape, I ■ 

undergijuujie (jiuuiy auuut lum u ac. weie la a crowu iiuuiiiig iii. saiu 
stood out He wore w hat used to be called polo shirts at school, and may 
be called that still but he was not professionally youthful I do not 
believe he thought about his clothes much Externally he had been formed 
at Princeton Internally he had been moulded by the two women who 
had trained him He had a nice, boyish sort of cheerfulness that had 
nc\cr been trained out of him and I probably base not brought it out 
He Ic ’ « 

form I ’ ■ 

he fc ■ ■ ■ ■ 

him ■ • I 
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Anyhow, we were sitting on the terrace of the Cafe Select, and Harvey 
Stone had just crossed the street. 

‘Come on up to the Lilas,’ I said. 

‘I have a date.’ 

‘What timed 

‘Frances is coming here at seven-fifteen.’ 

‘There she is.’ 

Frances Clyne was coming toward us from across the street. She was 
a very tall girl who walked with a great deal of movement. She waved 
and smiled. We watched her cross the street. 

‘Hello,’ she said, ‘I’m so glad you’re here, Jake. I’ve been wanting to 
talk to you.’ 

‘Hello, Frances,’ said Cohn. He smiled. 

‘Why, hello, Robert. Are you here;’ She went on, talking rapidly. 
‘I’ve had the darndest time. This one’ — shaking her head at Cohn — 
‘didn’t come home for lunch.’ 

‘I wasn’t supposed to.’ 

‘Oh, I know. But you didn’t say anything about it to the cook. Then 
I had a date myself, and Paula wasn’t at her office. I went to the Ritz and 
waited for her, and she never came, and of course I didn’t have enough 
money to lunch at the Ritz—’ 

‘What did you do?’ 

‘Oh, went out, of course.’ She spoke in a sort of imitation joyful 
manner. ‘I always keep my appointments. No one keeps theirs, nowa- 
days. I ought to know better. How are you, Jake, anyway;’ 

‘Fine.’ 

‘That was a fine girl you had at the dance, and then went off with that 
Brett one.’ 

‘Don’t you like her?’ Cohn asked. 

‘I tliink she’s perfectly charming. Don’t you?’ 

Colm said notlhng. 

‘Look, Jake. I want to talk with you. W ould you come over with me 
to the Dome; You’ll stay here, won’t you, Robert; Come on, Jake.’ 

We crossed the Boulevard Montparnasse and sat down at a table. A 
boy came up wnth the Paris Times, and I bought one and opened it. 

‘What’s the matter, Frances;’ 

‘Oh, notliing,’ she said, ‘except that he wants to leave me.’ 

‘How do you mean?’ 

‘Oh, he told ever)mne that we were going to be married, and I told 
my mother and ever)'one, and now he doesn’t want to do it.’ 
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‘What’s the matter*’ 

‘He's dcadetl he hasn’t lived enough. I knew it would happen when 
he went to New York.’ 

She looked up, very bnght-ejed and trying to talk inconsequentiallv. 

*I wouldn’t marry him if he doesn’t want to Of course I wouldn^t 
I %v ouldn’t marr)’ him now for anything But it docs seem to me to be a 
little late now, after we’^e waited three years, and I’vcjust gotten my 
divorce.’ 

we’ VC just had scenes. It’s 
sc . • , c encs and begs me to be 

reasonable, but he says hejust can’t do it.’ 

‘It’s rotten luck ’ 

‘I should say it is rotten luck. I’ve wasted two years and a half on him 
now. Andldon’tknownowifanymanwillcvertvanttomarrymc. Two 
years ago I could have married anybody I wanted, down at Ciannes. All 
the old ones that wanted to marry' somebody chic and settle down were 
crazy about me Now I don’t think I could get anybody.’ 

'Sure, you could marry anybody ’ 

‘No, I don’t believe it And I’m fond of him, too Andl’dlikctohave 
children. I always thought we’d has c children.’ 

She looked at me sery bnchtly ‘I ncser liked children much, but I 
don’t w ant to think I’ll ncs er nas'e them 1 alway $ thought I’d have them 
and then like diem ’ 

‘He’s got children ’ 

‘Oh, yes He’s got children, and he’s got money, and he’s got a nch 
inodier, and he's ssTittcn a book, and nobody svill publish my stuff, 
nobody at all. It isn’t bad, either And I haven’t got any money at all. 
I could have lud alimony, but I got the divorro the quickest way*.’ 

She looked at me again s ery bnchdy 

‘It isn’t right. It’s my ossm fault and it’s not, too I ought to base 
knowm better And svhen I tell him lie just cncs and says he can’t marry* 
Why* can’t he niarry*» I'd be a good ssnfc I’m easy to get along ssTth. 

I lease him alone It doesn’t do any' good ’ 

‘It’s a rotten sliame ’ 

- I .. ti -. 1 .. V. . about it, IS dicrct 
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‘He wants to go back to New York alone, and be there when his book 
comes out so when a lot of little chickens like it. That s what he wants. 
‘Maybe they won’t like it. I don’t think he’s that way. Really.’ 

‘You don’t know him like I do, Jake. That’s what he wants to do. 

I know it. I know it. That’s why he doesn’t want to marr)L He wants to 
have a big triumph this faU all by himself’ 

‘Want to go back to the cafe?’ 

‘Yes. Come on.’ 

We got up from the table — they had never brought us a drink — and 
started across the street toward the Select, where Colm sat smiling at us 
from beliind the marble-topped table. 

‘Well, what are you smiling at?’ Frances asked him. ‘Feel pretty 
nappy?’ 

‘I was smiling at you and Jake with your secrets.’ 

‘Oh, what I’ve told Jake isn’t any secret. Everybody will know it soon 
enough. I only wanted to give Jake a decent version.’ 

‘What was it? About your going to England?’ 

‘Yes, about my going to England. Oh, Jake! I forgot to tell you. 
I’m gomg to England.’ 

‘Isn’t that fine’.’ 

‘Yes, that’s the way it’s done in the very best families. Robert’s 
sending me. He’s going to give me two hundred pounds and then I’m 
going to visit friends. Won’t it be lovely? The friends don’t know about 
it, yet.’ 

She turned to Colm and smiled at him. He was not smiling now. 

‘You were only going to give me a hundred pounds, weren’t you, 
Robert? But I made him give me two hundred. He’s really very 
generous. Aren’t you, Robert?’ 

I do not know how people could say such terrible things to Robert 
Colm. There are people to whom you could not say insulting things. 
They give you a feeling that the world would be destroyed, would 
actually be destroyed before your eyes, if you said certain tilings. But 
here was Cohn taking it all. Here it was, all going on right before me, 
and I did not even feel an impulse to try and stop it. And this was friendly 
joking to what went on later. 

‘How can you say^such things, Frances?’ Cohn interrupted. 

Listen to him. I’m going to England. I’m going to visit friends. 
Ever visit friends that didn’t want you? Oh, they’ll have to take me, all 
right. “How do you do, my dear? Such a long time since we’ve seen you. 
And how is your dear mother?” Yes, how is my dear mother? She put 
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all her monc) into French war bonds Yes she did Probably the only 
penon m the world that did ‘ And what about Robert’” or else \cr) 
careful talking around Robert “You must be most careful not to 
mention him my dear Poor Frances Iiaihad a most unfortunate experi- 
ence Won’t It be fun, Robert! Don’tyouthmkitwillbefun Jake*’ 
She turned to me with that terribly bright smile It was \et^ satis- 
factory to her to ha\ e an audience for this 
‘And where are > ou go t « i » • /- i tt i 

Perfectly my own fault ' ' 

on the magazine I ought 

way Jake doesn’t know aoout mat onouid i tea Jum> 

‘Shut up, Frances, for God s sake ’ 

'Yes I’ll tell him Robert had a little secretary on the magazine Just 
the sweetest little thing in the world and he thought she w as w onderful 
and then I came along and he thought I was pretty wonderful, too So 
I made him get rid of her and he brought her to Provmcctown from 
Carmel when he mo\ed the magazine, and lie didn’t even pa> her fare 
back to the coast All to please me He thought I w as pretty fine, then 
Didn’t )OU Robert* 

‘You mustn’t misunderstand Jake it was absolutely platonic wth the 
sccrctar) Not e\en platonic Nothing at all, real!) It was just that she 
was so nice And he did chat just to please me Well I suppose that we 
that hse by the sword shall pensh by the sword Isn’t that literary, 
though* You want to remember that for your next book, Robert 
‘You know Robert is going to get matena! for a new book Aren’t 
you Robert* That’s why he s leaving me He’s decided I don’t film well 
You see, he was so busy all the time that we were living togcdier, 
Writing on this book that he doesn’t remember anything about us So 
now hes going out and get some new material Well, I hope he gets 
Something fnghtfully mtcresnng 

‘Listen Robert dear Let me tell \ou something You won’t mind, 
Willy ou’ Don thascsccncs withyourxoung ladles Trynotto Because 
you can’t has c scenes wathoiitcrvang and dien you pity yourself so much 
you can’t remember what the otlicr person s said You 11 neser be able 
to remember any cons crsations tlut way Just try and be calm I know 
jfaaiifuJJ} hard Bvtremcmber 2i5forhtentVTC We aJJ ought fo make 
sacrifices for literature Look at me 1 m going to England without a 
protest All for literature We must all help young writers Don’t you 
thmksojaket Butyou’rcnotayoungwntcr Arcyou Robert? You’re 
tliirty-four Still, I suppose tliat is young for a great writer Look at 
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Hardy. Look at Anatole France. He just died a little while ago, Robert 
doesn’t think he’s any good, though. Some of his French friends told him. 
He doesn’t read French very well himself. He wasn’t a good writer Hke 
you arc, was he, Robert’ Do you think he ever had to go and look for 
material? What do you suppose he said to his mistresses when he wouldn’ t 
marry them? I wonder if he cried, too? Oh, I’ve Just thought of some- 
thing.’ She put her gloved hand up to her lips. ‘I know the real reason 
why Robert won’t marry me, Jake. It’s just come to me. They’ve sent 
it to me in a vision in the Cafe Select. Isn’t it mystic? Some day they’ll 
put a tablet up. Like at Lourdes. Do you want to hear, Robert? I’ll 
tell you. It’s so simple. I wonder why I never thought about it. Why, 
you sec, Robert’s always wanted to have a mistress, and if he doesn’t 
marry me, why, then he’s had one. She was his mistress for over two 
years. See how it is? And if he marries me, like he’s always promised he 
would, that would be the end of all the romance. Don’t you think 
that’s bright of me to figure that out? It’s true, too. Look at liim and see 
if it’s not. Where arc you going, Jake?’ 

‘I’ve got to go in and see Harvey Stone a minute.’ 

Cobn looked up as I went in. His face was white. Why did he sit 
there? Why did he keep on taking it like that? 

As I stood against the bar looking out I could sec them through the 
window. Frances was talking on to him, smiling brightly, looking into 
his face each time she asked; ‘Isn’t it so, Robert?’ Or maybe she did not 
ask that now. Perhaps she said something else. I told the barman I did not 
want anything to drink and went out through the side door. As I went 
out the door I looked back through the two thicknesses of glass and saw 
them sitting there. She was still talking to him. I went down a side street 
to the Boulevard Raspail. A taxi came along and I got in and gave the 
driver the address of my flat. 


CHAPTER VII 


As I started up the stairs the concierge knocked on the glass of the door of 
her lodge, and as I stopped she came out. She had some letters and a 
telegram. 

‘Here is the post. And there was a lady here to sec you.’ 

Did she leave a card?’ 

‘No. She was with a gentleman. It was the one who was here last night. 

In the end I find she is very nice.’ ° 
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‘Was she ^Mth a fnend of mine?* 

‘I don’t know He av as ne\ er here before He w as \ erv large Verj , 

% cry large ^ — ’• — ' - i i 

haps a little 

‘I’ll speak pc ■ 

so gentille 
tell } ou Shi 
)ou can see ’ 

‘TliC) did not Ica\c an) word** 

‘Yes Thc) said the) \\ onld be back in an hour * 

‘Send tlicra up when the) come ’ 

‘Yes, Monsieur Banies And that lad), that lads there someone An 
ccccntnc, perhaps, hut quelqu’une, quciqifunc** 

The conaerge, before she became a conaerge, had owned a dnnk- 
selling concession at the Pans racecourses Her life-work las in the 
pelouse, but she kept an c) c on tlie people of the pesage, and slic took great 
pride m telling me s\ Inch of m) guests ss ere ss ell brought up, s\ Inch s ere 
of good fam I), svho ssere sportsmen, a French ssord pronounced ssith 
the accent on the men The only trouble ss as that peoples hodidnotfali 
into an) o^tho«e tlirce categories ss ere ver> liable robe told there ss as no 
one home, chez Dames One of m) friends, an c' trcmels underfed- 
looking painter, svho sva^ obstously to Madame Dtirmell ncitlier s ell 
brought up, of goodfamiK nor a sportsman, ss rote me a letter askn gif I 
could get him a pass to cet b) the concierge so he could come up and see 
me occasional!) m the esenmgs 

I ssent up to the fiat ssondermg svhat Brett had done to ilie concierge 
The svjrc ssas a cable from Bill Gorton sajing he was arris uig on the 
Fraice I put the mail on the table, ssent back to the bedroom undressed 
and had a shosscr, I ssas rubbing doss-n sshen I heard the door-bell pull 
’ • 1 1 1 J 1 a •> I T Brett Back 


‘Come on I ssasjust b-thing ' 

‘Aren’t )ou the fortunate man? Bathing 

*OnI) a shosscr Sit dossm Count Mippipopoious What ssnil sou 
dnnk?* 

‘I don’t knosv s\hctlicr)ou like flowers sir, the count said ‘burl took 
the hbert) ofjust bringing these roses ’ 

‘Here CIS c them to me * Brett took them Get me some ssatcr m this 
Jake ’ I filled the big carthenssarejug with ssatcr in the 1 itchen and Brett 
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put the roses in it, and placed them in the centre of the dining-room table. 
‘Isay. We have had a day.’ _ ^ 

‘You don’t remember anything about a date with me at the Crillon; 
‘No. Did we have one? I must have been blmd.’ 

‘You were quite drunk, my dear,’ said the count. 

‘Wasn’t I, though? And the count’s been a brick, absolutely.’ 

‘You’ve got heS’s own drag with the concierge now.’ 

‘I ought to have. Gave her two hundred francs.’ 

‘Don’t be a damned fool.’ 

‘His,’ she said, and nodded at the count. 

‘I thought we ought to give her a little something for last night. It was 
very late.’ 

‘He’s wonderful,’ Brett said. ‘He remembers everything that’s hap- 
pened.’ 

‘So do you, my dear.’ 

‘Fancy,’ said Brett. ‘Who’ d want to? I say, Jake, do we get a drink?’ 
‘You get it while I go in and dress. You know where it is.’ 

‘Rather.’ 

Whde I dressed I heard Brett put down glasses and then a siphon, and 
dien heard them talking. I dressed slowly, sittmg on the bed. I felt tired 
and pretty rotten. Brett came in the room, a glass in her hand, and sat on 
the bed. 

‘What’s the matter, darling? Do you feel rocky?’ 

She kissed me coolly on die forehead. 

‘Oh, Brett, I love you so much.’ 

‘Darling,’ she said. Then: ‘Do you want me to send him away?’ 

No. He s luce, 

‘I’ll send loim away.’ 

‘No, don’t.’ 

‘Yes, I’ll send liim away,’ 

‘You can’t just like that.' 

‘Can’t I, drough? You stay here. He’s mad about me, I tell you.’ 

She was gone out of the room. I lay face down on die bed. I was having 
a bad time. I heard them talking but I did not listen. Brett came in and 
sat on the bed. 

‘Poor old darling.’ She stroked my head. 

‘What did you say to him?’ I was lying with my face away from her. 
I did not want to see her. 

Tent liim for champagne. He loves to go for champagne.’ 

Then later; Do you feel better, darling? Is the head any better?’ 
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‘It*s better.’ 

'Lie quiet. *'• . J- -<■ . » 

'Couldn’t 
‘I don’t th- 
stand It.' 

‘I stand If now.’ 

‘That would be different. It’s my fault, Jake. It’s the way I’m 
made.’ 

'Couldn’t we go off m the country for a while*’ 

‘It Wouldn’t be any good. I’ll go if you like. But I couldn't live quietly 
in the country. Not wth my own true love.' 

‘I know.’ 

‘Isn’t It rotten? There isn't any use my telling you I love you.’ 

‘You know I love you ' 

'Let’s not talk. Talking’s all bilge. Tm going away from you, and then 
Michael’s coming back.’ 

'Why are you going away?’ 

‘Better for you. Better for me.’ 

‘When arc you going?’ 

'Soon as I can.’ 

‘Where?’ 

'San Sebastian ’ 

'Can’t we go together?' 

‘No That would be a hell of an idea after we’d just talked it out.’ 
‘We nc\ cr agreed ’ 

‘Oh, you know as \\ cU as I do Don’t be obstmatc, darling.' 

‘oh, sure,’ I said ‘I know you’re right. I’m just lo%v, and when I’m 
low I talk like a fool.’ 

I sat up, leaned o\er, found xny shoes beside the bed and put them on. 1 
stood up, 

‘Don t look like that, darling ’ 

‘How do you want me to look?’ 

‘Oil, don’t be a fool. I'm gouig away to-morrotv.’ 

‘To-morrow ?* 

‘Yes Didn’t I sav so? lam’ 

‘Let’s have a drink, then The count will be back.’ 

‘Yes He should be back. You know he’s extraordinary about bujing 
champagne. It means any amount to him ’ 

We w ent into the dining-room 1 took up the brandy bottle and poured 
Brett a drink and one for m)-self. Thcrcwasarmgattncbell'pull. Iwent 
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to the door and there ^Yas the count. Behind liim v/as the chauffeur carr} - 
ing a basket of champagne. 

‘Where should I have him put it, sirf asked the count. 

‘In the kitchen,' Brett said. 

‘Put it in there, Henry,’ the count motioned, ‘Now go dotsm and get 
the ice.’ He stood looking after the basket inside the kitchen door. ‘I 
think you’ll fmd that’s very good Avine,’ he said. ‘I know we don’t get 
much of a chance to judge good wine in the States now, but I got this 
from a friend of mine that’s in the business,’ 

‘Oh, you always have someone in the trade,’ Brett sard. 

‘This fellow raises die grapes. He’s got diousands of acres of them.’ 
‘What’s his name;’ asked Brett. ‘Veuve Cliquot;’ 

‘No,’ said the count. ‘Mumms. He’s a baron.’ 

‘Isn’t it wonderful?’ said Brett. ‘We all have titles. V/hy haven’t you a 
title, Jake?’ 

‘I assure you, sir,’ the count put his hand on m)' arm. ‘It never does a 
man any good. Most of the time it costs you money.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know. It’s damned useful sometimes,’ Brett said. 

‘I’ve never known it to do me any good.’ 

‘You haven’t used it properly. I’ve had hell’s otvn amount of credit on 
mine.’ 

‘Do sit dosvn, count,’ I said. ‘Let me take that stick,’ 

The count was looking at Brett across tire table under the gas-light. She 
was smoking a cigarette and flicking the ashes on the rug. She saw me 
notice it. ‘I say, Jake, I don’t want to ruin your rugs. Can’t you give a 
chap an ash-tray;’ 

I found some ash-trays and spread them aromtd. The chauffeur came 
up with a bucket full of salted ice. ‘Put two botdes in it, Henr}',’ the 
count called. 

‘Anything else, sir;’ 

‘No. Wait down in the car.’ He turned to Brett and to me. ‘We’U 
want to ride out to the Bois for dinner;’ 

‘If you like,’ Brett said. ‘I couldn’t eat a thing.’ 

‘I always hke a good meal,’ said the count. 

‘Should I bring die %\dne in, sir;’ asked tire chauffeur. 

‘Yes. Bring it in, Henry,’ said the count. He took out a heav)- pigskin 
cigar-case and offered it to me. ‘Like to try a real American dear;’ 
‘Thanks,’ I said. ‘I’ll finish the cigarette.’ 

He cut off the end of his cigar \wth a gold cutter he wore on one end of 
Ins watch-chain. 
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I like a cjpr to really draw / said the count Half the agars you smoke 
don't draw*^ 

He lit the agar, puffed at it, looking across die table at Brett ‘And w hen 
)ou’re divorced, Lady Ashley, then jou won't have a title ’ 

‘No What a pity ' 

‘No ’ said the count ‘You don’t need a tide You got class all over 
you’ 

‘Thanks Awfullv decent of you ’ 

‘I’m notjokmg you/ the count blew a cloud of smoke 'You got the 
niostclassofanybodylevcrsecn Yougotit That’sall’ 

‘Nice ofyou ’ said Brett ‘Alummy would be pleased Couldn’t vou 
write It out and I’ll send it m a letter to her ’ 

‘I’d tell her, too,' said the count Tm notjokmg you I never joke 
people Joke people and y ou make enemies That’s what I ahvay's say ’ 
‘You’re right,’ Brett said ‘You’re tcmbly right I always joke people 
and I haven’t a friend in the world Except Jake here ’ 

‘You don’t joke him ' 

'That’s It ’ 

‘Do you now/ asked die Count ‘Do you joke him/ 

Brett looked at me and w nnkled up the comers of her eyes 
*No,’ she said ‘I wouldn’t joke him* 

'See/ said the count ‘You don't joke him ’ 

‘This IS a hell of a dull talk ’ Brett said ‘How about some of that 
champagne'’ 

The count reached down and twirled the bottles in die shiny bucket 
‘It isn’t cold, yet You’re always drinking, my dear Why don’t you 
just talkf' 

II J , 11 1 , 11 J If U * I * 


‘Lcav c ’em for y ou to finish Let anv one finish them as they like ’ 

‘It is a V ery interesting sv stem ’ the covint reached dov. n and gav c the 
bottles a tvvarl ‘Still I w ould like to hear you talk some time ’ 

‘Isn’t he a fool*’ Brett asked 

‘Now the count brought up a bottle I think this is cool ’ 

I brought a towel and he wiped die bottle dry and held it up ‘I like 
to dnnk champagne from magnums The wnne is better but it would 
hav c been too hard to cool ’ He held the bottle looking at it I put out 
the glasses 

‘I say You might open it ’ Brett suggested 
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‘Yes, my dear. Now I’ll open it.’ 

It was amazing champagne. 

‘I say that is wine,’ Brett held up her glass. ‘We ought to toast some- 
thing. “Here’s to royalty”.’ 

‘This wine is too good for toast-drinking, my dear. You don’t want to 
mix emotions up with a wine like that. You lose the taste. 

Brett’s glass was empty. 

‘You ought to write a book on wines, count,’ I said. 

‘Mr. Barnes,’ answered the count, ‘all I ■want out of wines is to enjoy 
tliem.’ 

‘Let’s enjoy a little more of this,’ Brett pushed her glass forward. The 
count poured very carefully. ‘There, my dear. Now you enjoy tliat 
slowly, and then you can get drmik.’ 

‘Drunk? Drunk?’ 

‘My dear, you are charming when you are drunk.’ 

‘Listen to the man.’ 

‘Mr. Barnes,’ the count poured my glass full. ‘She is tire only lady I 
have ever known who was as charming when she was drmik as when she 
was sober.’ 

‘You haven’t been around much, have you?’ 

‘Yes, my dear. I have been around very much. I have been aromid a 
very great deal.’ 

‘Drink your wine,’ said Brett. ‘We’ve all been aromid. I dare say Jake 
here has seen as much as you have.’ 

‘My dear, I am sure Mr. Barnes has seen a lot. Don’t think I don’t 
tliink so, sir. I have seen a lot, too.’ 

‘Of course you have, my dear,’ Brett said. ‘I was only ragging.’ 

‘I have been in seven wars and four revolutions,’ the count said. 

‘Soldiering?’ Brett asked. 

‘Sometimes, my dear. And I have got arrow wounds. Have you ever 
seen arrow womids?’ 

‘Let’s have a look at them.’ 

The comit stood up, imbuttoned liis vest, and opened Iiis sliirt. He 
pulled up the undersliirt on to his chest and stood, his chest black, and big 
stomach muscles bulging under the hght. 

‘You see them?’ 

^ Below the line where his ribs stopped were two raised wliite welts 

See on the back where they come out.’ Above the small of the back 
were the same tivo scars, raised as thick as a finger. 

‘I say. Those are sometliing.’ 
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‘Clean through ’ 

The count was tucking m his shirt 

‘Where did ■)ou get thosei' I asked 

Tn Ab^-ssmia When I sv as twenty-one y ears old ’ 

‘What were you doingi’ asked Brett ‘Were you m the army i' 

‘I was on a business trip, my dear ’ 

'I told y ou he was one of us Didn’t Ii' Brett turned to me ‘I love y ou, 
count You’re a darling ’ 

‘You make me very happy, my dear But it isn’t true * 

‘Don't be an ass ‘ 


‘You see, Mr Barnes, it is because I ha>e lived scry much that now I 
can enjoy cverythmg so well Don’t you find it like that*' 

‘Yes Absolutely’ 

‘I know,’ said the count ‘That is the secret You must get to know the 
values ’ 

‘Doesn’t anything cser happen to your values?' Brett asked 
'No Not any more ' 

‘Never fall miove?* 

'Always,' said the count ‘I am aivvay's m love ' 

‘What does that do to your saluesf 
‘That, too, has got a place in mv values ' 

‘You haven’t any values Youre dead, that’s all ' 

'No, my dear You’re not right I’m not dead at all ’ 

We drank three bottles of the champagne and the count left the basket 
in my kitchen We dmed at a restaurant in the Dots It was a good 
dinner Food had an excellent pbee in the count’s values So did wine 
The count was in fine form dunng the meal So was Brett It was a good 
party 

‘Where w ould y ou like to go*’ asked the count after dinner We w ere 
the only people left m the restaurant The two waitcn were standmg 
over against the door They wanted to go home 
‘We rmght go up on the hiU,’ Brett said ‘Has en’t \\ c bad a splendid 
party?’ 

The count was beaming He w as v cry happy 
‘You arc very nice people,' he said He was smokmg a agar agam 
‘Why don’t you get mamed. you mo*’ 

‘We want to lead our own In es,’ 1 said 

* We ha\ c our careers,’ Brett said ‘Come on Let’s get out of this ' 
‘Have another brandy,' the count said 
‘Get It on thchiU’ 
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'No. Have it here where it is quiet.’ 

‘You and your quiet,’ said Brett. ‘What is it men feel about quiet?’ 

‘We like it,’ said the count. ‘Like you like noise, my dear.’ 

‘All right,’ said Brett. ‘Let’s have one.’ 

‘Sommelierl’ the count called. 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘What is the oldest brandy you have?’ 

‘Eighteen eleven, sir.’ 

■ ‘Bring us a bottle.’ 

‘I say. Don t be ostentatious. Call him off, Jake.’ 

‘Listen, my dear, 1 get more value for my money in old brandy than 
in any other antiquities.’ 

‘Got many antiquities?’ 

‘I got a houseful.’ 

Finally we w'ent up to Montmartre. Inside ZeUi’s it was crowded, 
smoky, and noisy. The music hit you as you went in. Brett and I 
danced. It was so crowded we could barely move. The nigger drummer 
waved at Brett. We were caught in the jam, dancing in one place in 
front of him. 

‘Hahre you?’ 

‘Great.’ 

‘Thaat’s good.’ 

He was ^ teeth and lips. 

‘He’s a great friend of mine,’ Brett said. ‘Damn good drummer.’ 

The music stopped and we started toward the table where the count 
sat. Then the music started again and we danced. I looked at the count. 
He was sitting at the table smokmg a cigar. The music stopped aeam. 

Let s go over. 

Brett started toward the table. The music started and again we danced, 
tight m the crowd. 

‘You arc a rotten dancer, Jake. Michael’s the best dancer I know.’ 

‘He’s splendid.’ 

‘He’s got liis points.’ 

‘I like him,’ I said. ‘I’m danmed fond of Ihm.’ 

Tm going to marry him,’ Brett said. ‘Funny. I haven’t thoueht 
about him for a week.’ ° 

‘Don’t you write him?’ 

‘Not I. Never write letters.’ 

‘I’ll bet he writes to you.’ 

‘ILather. Damned good letters, too.’ 
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‘When arc ) ou going to get mamed*’ 

‘How do I know > As soon as we can get the dworcc Michael’s trjnng 
to get his mother to put up for it ’ 

‘Could I help )ou»’ 

‘Don’t be an ass Michael's people have loads of monc) ’ 

The music stopped We walked over to the table The count stood up 
‘Ver) nice,’ he said ‘You looked set), ver> nice’ 

‘Don’t you dance, count’’ I asked 
‘No I’m too old ’ 

‘Oh come off It,’ Brett said 

‘M> dcar.Iwoulddoitiflwouldcnjoyit lenjo) to watch^ou dance’ 
‘Splendid,’ Brett said ‘I’ll dance again for ^ou some time, I say 
What about your little friend Zi2i»’ 

‘Let me tell you I support that toy, but I don’t want to base him 
around ’ 

‘He IS rather hard ’ 

‘You know I think that boy’s got a future But personally I don’t 
ssant him around ’ 

Make’s ratlier the samessay’ 
ttc ct\ cs me the willies ' 

‘Well/ the count shrugged his shoulders ‘About his fu urc you can’t 
cs er tell Any how, his father was a great fnend of my fatlier ’ 

‘Come on Let’s dance,’ Brett said 
We danced It was ctow ded and close 
‘Oh, darling,’ Brett said, ‘I m so miserable ’ 

I had that fcchng of going through sometiung that has all happened 
before ‘You were liappy a minute ago’ 

The drummer shouted ‘You can’t tsso time — ’ 

‘It’s all gone ’ 

‘What’s the maltcrf’ 

‘I don’t know I just feel tcrnbly ’ 

’ the drumm-r chanted Then tumeJ to his sticks 

being something repeated, 
must go through again 

‘Let’s go,’ said Brett ‘You don i mind’ 

‘ ’ the drummer shouted and grinned at Brett 

‘All right’ I said We got out frem the crowd Brett went to the 
dressing-room 
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‘Brett wants to go/ I said to the count. He nodded. ‘Does she? That’s 
fine. You take the car. I’m going to stay here for a wdiile, Mr. Barnes.’ 

We shook hands. 

‘It was a wonderful time,’ I said. ‘I wish you would let me get tliis.’ 
I took a note out of my pocket. 

‘Mr. Bames, don’t be ridiculous/ the count said. 

Brett came over with her wrap on. She kissed the count and put her 
hand on liis shoulder to keep him from standing up. As we went out the 
door I looked back and there were three girls at his table. We got into 
the big car. Brett gave the chauffeur the address of her hotel. 

‘No, don’t come up,’ she said at the hotel. She had rung and the door 
was unlatched. 

‘Really?’ 

‘No. Please.’ 

‘Good night, Brett,’ I said. ‘I’m sorry you feel rotten.’ 

‘Good night, Jake. Good night, darling. I^won’t see you again.’ We 
kissed standing at the door. She pushed me away. We kissed again. 
‘Oh, don’t!’ Brett said. 

She turned quickly and went into the hotel. The chauffeur drove me 
around to my flat. I gave liim tiventy francs and he touched his cap and 
said; ‘Good night, sir,’ and drove off. I rang the bell. The door opened 
and I went upstairs and went to bed. 
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CHAPTtR VIII 

I DID not see Brett again until she came back from San Sebastian One 
card came from her from there It had a picture of the Concha and said 
‘Darling Ver) quiet and health) Lo\e to all the chaps Brett’ 

M I J T ~ 1. JIC.C.r--’ J 


to the fishing-tnp in Spam is e had talked about last vTnter I could reach 
him alw iyi, he ^ rote, through his bankers 
BrettAsasgone I was not bothered b) Cohn’s troubles, I rather emo) ed 
not having to play tennis, there %\ as plenc) of \\ ork to do, I w ent often to 
the races, dined twih friends, and put in some extra time at the office 
getting things ahead so I could lease u m charge of ni> scaetar) when 
Bill Gorton and I should shove ofT to Spam the end of June Bill Gorton 
arris ed, put up a couple of days at the flat and svent off to Vienna He was 
set) cheerful and said the States were wonderful Ness York s\a$ 
w onderful There lud been a grand theatrical season and a w hole crop 
ofgrcat)ounglighthea\‘\wcight$ An> oncofthcm\sasagoodprospc« 
to crosv up, put on s\ cignt and trim Dcmpsc) Billwasscrj happ) He 
had made a lot of monc) on his last book, and s\a$ going to make a 
lot more ’ ' t . . ^ 

off to Vien 

for Spam t ^ ^ ^ 

wrote that Vienna s\as ss onderful Then a card from Budapest ‘Jake, 
Budapest IS s\ onderful ’ Then I got a w^rc ‘Back on Monda) 

Monda) esening he turned up at the flat I heard his taxi stop and 
went to the ^\^ndow and called to him, he wased and started upstairs 
carrying his bags I met him on the stairs and took one of the bags 
‘Well,’ I said, ‘I hear ) ou had a wonderful tnp ’ 

‘Wonderful,’ he said ‘Budapest is absolutcU wonderful’ 

‘How about Vienna?’ 

‘Not so good, Jake Notsogood itscemed better than it was ’ 

‘How do you raean>’ I was getting glasses and a syphon 
‘Tight, Jake I w as tight ’ 

‘That’s strange Better has c a dnnk ’ 
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took hi5 ^^atch, too Splendid m^cr Big mistake to ha\c come to 
Vienna Not so good, Jake Not so good* 

‘What became of the nigger** 

‘Went back to Cologne Livestherc Mamed Gotafamilj Goingto 
\vntc me a letter and send me the money I loaned him Wonderful 
nieger Hope I g3\e him the nght address * 

You probably did ’ 

‘Well, any'way, let’s eat,’ said Bill ‘Unless you want me to tell \ou 
some more tra\cl stones ’ 

‘Go on ’ 

‘Let’s eat ’ 

We went dowTistairs and out on to the Boulevard Sl Michel m the 
warm June evemng 
‘Where wall we go*’ 

‘Want to eat on the island** 

‘Sure’ 

We walked down the Boulevard At the tunaurc of the Rue Denfert- 
Rochercau w ith the Boulc\ ard is a statue of ns o men m flownng robes 
‘I know who they are' Bill eyed the monument. ‘Gentlemen who 
invented pharmacy Don't try and fool me on Pans ’ 

We went on 

‘Here’s a taxidermist’s,’ Bill said ‘Want to buy anything* Nee 
stuffed dog*’ 

‘Come on,’ I said ‘You're picked ’ 

’Pretty nice stuffed dogs,’ Bill said ‘Certainly brighten up your fiat ’ 
‘Come on ’ 

‘Just one stuffed dog I can take ’em or leave ’em alone But listen, 
Jake Just one stuffed dog ’ 

‘Come on * 

‘iMcan everything m the world to \ou after you bought it Simple 
exchange of values You give them monev They give you a stuffed 
dog ’ 

‘We’ll get one on the way back ’ 

‘All nght Hav c it v our own wav Road to hell pav ed wttb unbought 
stuffed dogs Not m> fault ’ 

We vv ent on 

‘How 'd y ou feel that w av about dogs so sudden • 

‘Alwavs felt that wav about dogs Always been a great lover of 
stuffed animals ’ 

We stopped and had a dnnk 
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‘Certainly like to drink,’ Bill said. ‘You ought to try it sometimes, 

Jake,’ ^ 

‘You’re about a liundrcd and forty-four ahead of me,’ 

‘Ought not to daunt you. Never be daunted. Secret of my success. 
Never been daunted. Never been daunted in public.’ 

‘Where were you drinking;’ 

‘Stopped at the Crillon. George made me a couple of Jack Roses. 
George’s a great man. Know the secret of his success; Never been 
daunted.’ 

‘You’ll he daunted after about three more pernods,’ 

‘Not in public. If I begin to feel daunted I’ll go offby myself. I’m like a 
cat that way.’ 

‘When did you see Harvey Stone;’ 

‘At the Crillon. Harvey was just a little daunted. Hadn’t eaten for 
three days. Doesn’t eat any more. Justgoesofflikeacat. Pretty sad.’ 

‘He’s all right.’ 

‘Splendid. Wish he wouldn’t keep going offlikc a cat, though. Makes 
me nervous.’ 

‘What’ll we do to-night;’ 

‘Doesn’t make any difference. Only let’s not get daunted. Suppose 
they got any hard-boiled eggs here; If they had hard-boiled eggs here 
we wouldn’t have to go all the way down to the island to cat.’ 

‘Nix,’ I said. ‘We’re going to have a regular meal,’ 

‘Just a suggestion,’ said Bill, ‘Want to start now;’ 

‘Come on.’ 

We started on again down the Boulevard. A horse-cab passed us. Bill 
looked at it, 

‘See that horse-cab; Going to have that horse-cab stuffed for you for 
Christinas. Going to give all my friends stuffed animals. I’m a nature- 
writer.’ 

A taxi passed, someone in it waved, then banged for the driver to stop. 
The taxi backed up to the kerb. In it was Brett. 

‘Beautiful lady,’ said Bill. ‘Going to kidnap us.’ 

‘Hullo!’ Brett said. ‘Hullo!’ 

‘This is Bill Gorton. Lady Ashley.’ 

Brett smiled at Bill. ‘I say I’m just back. Haven’t bathed even. 
Michael comes m to-night. 

‘Good. Come on and cat with us, and we’ll all go to meet him ’ 

Must clean myself. 

‘Oh, rot! Come on.’ 
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‘Must bathe He doesn’t get m till nine ’ 

‘Come and ha\ c a dnnk, then, before •) ou bathe ’ 

‘Might do that Now you’re not talking rot ’ 

We got m the taxi The driver looked around 
‘Stop at the nearest bistro,’ I said 

‘We might as v\ ell go to the Closcnc,’ Brett said ‘I can’t drink these 
rotten brandies ’ 

‘Closcnc dcs Lilas ’ 

Brett turned to Bill 

‘Hav c y ou been m tins pestilential aty longt* 

‘Just got in to-day from Budapest ’ 

‘How was Budapest’’ ’ 

‘Wonderful Budapest was wonderful ’ 

‘Ask him about Vienna ’ 

‘Vienna,’ said Bill, ‘is a strange city ’ 

‘Very much like Pans,’ Brett smiled at him, w nnkimg the comers of 
Iicr cy cs 

‘Exactly,’ Bill said ‘Very mudi like Pans at this moment ’ 

‘You Im c a good start ' 

Sitting out on the terraces of the Lilas Brett ordered a whisky and 
soda I took one too. and Bill took another pemod 
‘How areyou.Jakct' 

‘Great,* I said ‘I’ve had a good time ’ 

Brett looked at me I was a fool to go away,’ $hc said ‘One’s an 
ass to leave Pans ’ 

'Did y ou have a good time’’ 

‘Oh, all right Interesting Not fnghtfully amusing’ 

‘See anybody?’ 

‘No, hardly anybody I never went out’ 

‘Didn’tyou swnmi’ 

'No Didn’t do a thing ’ 

'Sounds like Vienna ’ Dill said 

Brett wTinkled up the comers of her eyes at him 

‘So that’s the way it was in Vienna ’ 

‘It w as like c\ cry thing m Vienna ’ 

Brett smiled at him again 
‘You’ve a nice fnend Jake ’ 

‘He’s all right,’ I said ‘He’s a taxidermist ’ 

‘That was m another country,’ Dili said ‘And besides all the animals 
w ere dead ’ 
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*Oiie more,’ Brett said, 'and I must run. Do send the waiter for 
a taxi.’ 

‘There’s a line of them. Right out in front.’ 

‘Good.’ 

We had the drink and put Brett into her taxi. 

‘Mind you’re at the Select around ten. Make him come. Michael will 
be there.’ 

‘We’ll be there,’ Bill said. The taxi started and Brett waved. ^ 

‘Quite a girl,’ Bill said. ‘She’s danmed nice. Who’s Michael?’ 

‘The man she’s going to marry.’ 

‘Well, well,’ Bill said. ‘That’s always just the stage I meet anybody. 
What’ll I send them? Think they’d like a couplc'of stuffed race-horses?’ 

‘We better cat.’ 

‘Is she really Lady something or other?’ Bill asked in the taxi on our way 
down to the lie Saint Louis. 

‘Oil, yes. In the stud-book and everything.’ 

‘Well, well.’ 

We ate dinner at Madame Lccomtc’s restaurant on the far side of the 
island. It was crowded with Americans and we had to stand up and wait 
for a place. Someone had put it in the American Women’s Club list as a 
•quaint restaurant on the Paris quais as yet untouched by Americans, so 
we had to wait forty-five minutes for a table. Bill had eaten at the 
restaurant in 1918, and right after the armistice, and Madame Lecomte 
made a great fuss over seeing him. 

‘Doesn’t get us a table, though,’ Bill said. ‘Grand woman, though.’ 

We had a good* meal, a roast cliicken, new green beans, mashed 
potatoes, a salad, and some applc-pic and cheese. 

‘You’ve got the world here all right,’ Bill said to Madame Lecomte. 
She raised her hand. ‘Oh, my God!’ 

‘You’ll be rich.’ 

‘I hope so.’ 

After die coffee and a fine wc got the bill, chalked up the same as ever 
•on a slate, that was doubtless one of the ‘quaint’ features, paid it, shook 
hands, and went out. 

‘You never come here any more. Monsieur Barnes,’ Madame Lecomte 
:said. 

‘Too many compatriots.’ 

‘Come at lunch-rime. It’s not crowded then.’ 

Good. I’ll be down soon.’ 

Wc walked along under the trees that grew out over the river on the 
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Quai d'Orlcanssiclc of the island Across the river were the hrohen walls 
of old houses that vv ere being tom down 
They’re going to cut a street through ' 

‘The) vvouli!,' Bill said 

We walked on and circled the island ’ , 

. jv, squatting 

j, iiigin SK.V We crossed to the left bank of the Seine hv »' 

wooden footbridge iror' ^ 
and looked down the r 

island looked dark, the - ^ mgii against the sk). and the trees 
were shadows 

It’s prettv grand ’ Bill said ‘God I love to get back ’ 

We leaned on the wooden rail of the bridge and looked up the nv er 
to the lights of the big bridges Below the water u as smooth and black 
Itmad-f^f'* J * lan and a girl passed 

us T h other 

We Cardinal Lemotne 

Itwi' 3 _ w V via au me wav up to tlie Place Contre- 

scarpe The arc-hghe shone through the leaves of the trees in the square, 
and underneath the trees was an S bus readv to start Music came out of 
tlie door of the Kegre Joyeu\ Through the window of tlic Cafe Au'c 
Amateurs I saw the long 2mc bar Outside on the terrace vs orking pcopl'^ 
vv ere drinking In the open kitchen of the Amateurs a girl w as cooking 
potato><Iups in oil There was an iron pot of stew The girlJadlcd some 
on to a plate for an old man who stood Iiolding a bottle of red wine in 
one hand 

‘Want to have a dnnkt’ 

‘No 'said Dill ‘1 don’t need It’ 

We turned to the right off the Place Contrcscarpe walking along 
smooch narrow streets with high old houses on both sides Some of the 
houses jutted out toward the street Others were cut back We came 
on to the Ikue du Pot dc Ter and followed it along until it brought us to 
tlic rigid north and soiitli of the Rue Saintjacques and then walked south, 
past Val dc Grace set back behind the court) ard and the iron fence to 
the Boulevard du Port Royal 

‘What do vou want to dot I asked Go up to the caft and see Brett 
and Mike’’ 

‘Wli) not’’ 

We walked along Port Roval until it becani“ Montparnasse and then 
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Oh past tke Lilas, Lavigue s, and all tke little cafes, Damoy’s, crossed tke 
street to the Rotonde, past its lights and tables to the Select. 

Michael came toward us from the tables. He was tanned and healthy- 
iooking. 

‘Hel-lo, Jake,’ he said. ‘Hel4o! Hel-lo! How are you, old lad;’ 

‘You look very fit, Mike.’ 

‘Oh, I am. I’m frightfully fit. I’ve done notliing but walk. Walk all 
day long. One drink a day with my mother at tea.’ 

Bill had gone into the bar. He was standing talking with Brett, who 
was sitting on a high stool, her legs crossed. She had no stockings on. 

‘It’s good to see you, Jake,’ Michael said. ‘I’m a little tight, you know. 
Amazing, isn’t it; Did you see my nose;’ 

There was a patch of dried blood on the bridge of liis nose. 

‘An old lady’s bags did that,’ Mike said. ‘I reached up to help her with 
them and they fell on me.’ 

Brett gestured at him from the bar with her cigarette-holder and 
wrinkled the comers of her eyes. 

‘An old lady,’ said Mike, ‘Her hags fell on me.’ 

‘Let’s go in and see Brett. I say, she is a piece. You are a lovely lady, 
Brett. Where did you get that hat;’ 

‘Chap bought it for me. Don’t you like it;’ 

Tt’s a dreadful hat. Do get a good hat.’ 

‘Oh, we’ve so much money now,’ Brett said. ‘I say, haven’t you met 
Bill yet; You are a lovely host, Jake.’ 

She turned to Mike. ‘This is Bill Gorton. Tliis drunkard is Mike 
Campbell. Mr. Campbell is an imdischarged bankrupt.’ 

‘Aren’t I, though; You know I met my ex-partner yesterday in 
London. Chap who did me in.’ 

‘What did he say;’ 

‘Bought me a drink. I thought I might as well take it. I say, Brett, 
you flre a lovely piece. Don’t you tliink she’s beautiful;’ 

‘Beautiful. With this nose;’ 

‘h’s a lovely nose. Go on, point it at me. Isn’t she a lovely piece;’ 

‘Couldn’t we have kept the man in Scotland;’ 

‘I say, Brett, let’s turn in early.’ 

‘Do^ t be indecent, Michael. Remember there are ladies at this bar ’ 

‘Isn’t she a lovely piece; Don’t you think so, Jake;’ 

‘There’s a fight to-night,’ Bill said. ‘Like to go;’ 

Tight,’ said Mike. ‘Who’s fighting;’ 

‘Ledoux and somebody.’ * \ t 
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‘He’s very good, Ledoux,’ Mike said, ‘I’d like to see it, ratker ~ he 


under it. ‘You nvo run along to the fight I’ll have to be taking Mr. 
Campbell home directly.' 

‘I’m not tight,’ Mike said ‘Perhaps just a httic. I say, Brett, } ou are a 
lovely piece.^ 

‘Go on to the fight,’ Brett said. ‘Mr. Campbell's getting difficult. 
What arc these outbunts of affeaion, Michael/' 

‘I say, you arc a lovely piece.’ 

We said good night. ‘I’m sorry I can’t go,' Mike said, Brett laughed. I 
looked back from the door. Mike had one hand on the bar and was 
' • 1-” '’/,but 


ouie, sum mu xi we uoii i luve to vvaiK.’ 

‘Mike was pretty' exated about his girl fnend,’ I said m the ta-xi. 
‘Well,* said Dill. ‘You can’tblamchimsucha hell of a lot ' 


ClfAPTCR tX 


The Lcdoux-Kid Pranas fight was the night of June aoth It was a good 
fight The morning after the fight I had a letter from Robert Qjhn, 
written from Hendayc. He was having as er) quiet nme, he said, bathing, 
’ i.- t 1 f 1 »» idayc had a splendid beach, but 

When would I be down? If I 
• would pay me when I came 

down. 

That same morning I w rote Cohn from the office that Bill and I would 
lea\ c Pans on the a j th unless 1 w ired him othcnvise, and would meet him 
at Da) onne, where w c could get a bus ox cr the mountains to Pamplona. 
The same evening about sc\ cn o’clock I stopped m at the Sclca to sec 
Michael and Brett They were not there, and f went over to the Dingo. 
Th- ’■ - 

■ j''"' ' ■' ’ ' W'as light last night.’ 

‘Weren't jou, tliough,' Brett said ‘Disgraceful business ’ 
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‘Look,’ said Mike, ‘wlien do you go down to Spain? Would you mind 
if we came down with you?’ 

‘It would be grand.’ 

‘You wouldn’t mind, really? I’ve been at Pamplona, you know. 
Brett’s mad to go. You’re sure we wouldn’t just be a bloody nuisance?’ 
‘Don’t talk like a fool.’ 

‘I’m a little tight, you know. I wouldn’t ask you like this if I weren t. 
You’re sure you don’t mind?’ 

‘Oh, shut up. Michael,’ Brett said. ‘How can the man say he’d mind 
now? I’ll ask him later.’ 

‘But you don’t mind, do you?’ 

‘Don’t ask that again unless you want to make me sore. Bill and I go 
down on the morning of the 25th.’ 

‘By the way, where is BiU?’ Brett asked. 

‘He’s out at Chantilly dining with some people.’ 

‘He’s a good chap.’ 

‘Splendid chap,’ said Mike. ‘He is. you know.’ 

‘You don’t remember lum,’ Brett said. 

‘I do. Remember him perfectly. Look Jake, we’ll come down, the 
night of the 24th. Brett can’t get up in the morning.’ 

‘Indeed not!’ 

‘If our money comes and you’re sure you don’t mind.’ 

‘It will come, all right. I’ll see to that.’ 

‘Tell me what tackle to send for.’ 

‘Get two or three rods with reels, and lines, and some flies.’ 

‘I won’t fish,’ Brett put in. 

‘Get two rods, then, and Bill won’t have to buy one.’ 

‘Right,’ said Mike. ‘I’ll send a wire to the keeper.’ 

‘Won’t it be splendid?’ Brett said. ‘Spain ! We mil have fun.’ 

‘The 25th. When is that?’ 

‘Saturday.’ 

‘Wc ivill have to get ready.’ 

‘I say,’ said Mike. ‘I’m going to the barber’s.’ 

‘I must batlie,’ said Brett. ‘Walk up to the hotel with me, Jake. Be a 
good chap.’ 

‘Wc have got the loveliest hotel,’ Mike said. ‘I tliink it’s a brothel'’ 

‘We left our bags here at tlie Dingo when we got in, and they asked 
us at dm hotel if we wanted a room for the afternoon onlv. Seemed 
InghtluUy pleased we were going to stay all night ’ 

‘I believe it’s a brothel,’ Mike said. ‘And I should know.’ 
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‘Oh, shut it and go and get your hair cut.' 

Mike went out. Brett and I sat at the bar. 

‘Have another*’ 

‘Might.’ 

‘I needed that,’ Brett said. 

We walked up the Rue Delambrc. 

‘I haven’t seen you since I’ve been back,* Brett said. 

‘No.’ 

‘How are you, Jakci’ 

‘Fine.’ 

Brett looked at me. ‘I say,* she said, ‘is Robert Cohn going on this 
trip*’ 

‘Yes. Why*’ 

‘Don’t you think it wll be a bit rough on him i’ 

‘Why should it*’ 

‘Who did you think I went down to San Sebastian w^th^' 
‘CongiatuJaDoiis,’ I said. 

We walked along. 

'What did you say that for*’ 

'I don’t know. What would you hke me to say*’ 

We ^valked along and turned a comer. 

’He behaved rather well, too. He gets a little duU.’ 

‘Does he*’ 

‘I rather thought le would be good for him.’ 

‘You might take up soaal service.* 

‘Don’t be nasty.' 

'I won’t.’ 

‘Didn’t you really know*’ 


‘ ^ He can alwa^'s not 

come.’ 

‘I'll wnte him and give him a chance to pull out of it.’ 

I did not see Brett agam until the night of June a^th 
‘Did you hear from Cohn*’ 

‘Rather. He’s keen about it.’ 

‘My Godf' 

‘I tnought it w'as rather odd myself.’ 

‘Says he can’t svait to see me-’ 

‘Docs he think you’re coming alone*’ 
c 6$ 
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‘No. I told him we were all coming- down together.!' Miehael 

and all.’ ^ ' ' " ' ' ' ' / - 

‘He’s wonderful,’ '' ; J 

‘Isn’t he?’ , . ' 

They expected their money the next day. We.- arranged 'to meet at 
Pamplona. They would go directly td'San^Sebastiari>and talce.the train 
from there. We would all meet at>the Montoya in 'Pamplona.i If they did 
not turn up on Monday at the latest we would go on ahead up tO'Bur- 
guete in the mountains, to start fishing. There was a'bus to Burguete. I 
wrote out an itinerary so they could follow us. ■ 1 

Bill and I took the morning train from the ‘Gare d’Orsay.-nlt w^ a 
lovely day, not too hot, and the coimtry was beautiful from the start; 
We went back into the diner and had breakfast. Leaving the dining-car 
I asked the conductor for tickets for the first service, : 

‘Nothing until the fifth.’ 


a ij 


■ i'tl j !i 

t I » I ' f . ^ / 






‘what’s this?’ 

There were never more than two servings ofluncli on -that train, and 
always plenty of places for both of them. b' 

‘They’re aU reserved,’ the dining-car conductor said, -'‘'Therfe will be a 
fifth service at three-thirty.’ >1 1 . > ’/ fiSoL f 

‘This is serious,’ I said to BiU. ’• - i. ' y .* b- v t- 

‘Give him ten francs.’ 'i . ' ' h,. n ■’ 'GHT 

‘Here,’ I said. ‘We want to eat in the first service.’ ' > 1 

The conductor put the ten francs in his pocket. 

‘Thank you,’ he said. ‘I would advise you gentlemen to get some 
sandwiches, AU the places for the first four services were reserved at 'the 
office of the company,’ , , 

‘You'Ugoalongway, brother, ’BiU said to him-inEnghsh. ‘I suppose 
if I’d^given you five francs you would have advised us' to jump off the 
train.’ • 

‘Comment?’ ' . 

‘Go to hcUr said Bill. ‘Get the sandwiches made and a bottle of wine. 
You tell him, Jake.’ , , ,< . ■; 

‘And send it up to tlie next car.’ I described where nvel were. 

In our compartment were a man and his wdfe and their young son. ' 

‘I suppop you’re Americans, aren’t you?’ the man asked; ‘Having a 
good trip? • i, , , ° 

‘Wonderful,’ said BiU. - , , , i , , 

That’s what you want to do. Travel whUe you’rejyoun&'nMotherdhd 
I always wanted to get over, but we had to wwit.a while.’.’ ' < rh ^ , 
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‘You could have come over ten years ago, if) ou’d wanted to,’ the wife 
said ‘What you always said 'vas “See Amcnca first'” I will say weVc 
seen a good deal, take it one way and another ' 

‘Say, there’s plenty of Americans on this tram,' Uie husband said 
‘They’ve got seven cars of them from Dayton, Ohio They ’i c been on a 
pilgntnagc to Rome, and now they're going down to Biarritz and 
Lourdes ’ i ■> l 

‘So, that's what they are^ PJenms Goddam Puncans,’ Bill said ' 
‘What part of the Slates you boys from’’ t 

‘Kansas City,’ I said 'He’s from Chicago ' / i t i 

‘You both going to Biamtzf’ 

‘No We’re going fishing m Spam ’ j ihi / > 

‘Well, I never eared for it, mysclC 'Ilierc's plenty that do out where I 
come from, though We got sotrie of the best fishing in the Stale of 
Montana I’ve been out wth the boys,' but I never eared four any.* i 
I ‘Mighty little fishing you did on them trips,' his wife said 
He wirikcd at us J f 

'You knoW liow the ladies arc If there's a jug goes along, or a case of 
beer, they think it’s hell and damnation ’ 

‘That’s thc'tvay' men are,’ hts wife said to us She smoothed her 
comfortable lap I voted against' prohibmon to please him, and because I 
like a little beer in the house, and then he calks that way It’s a wondec tliey 
ever find anyone to marry them ’ 

‘Say,* said Bill, ‘do you know that gang of Pilgnm Fathers ha\e 
cornered the dining-car unnl half past three this aftemooni* 

‘How do you mcani They can’t do a thing hkc that.’ 

‘You try and get seats 'i 

‘Well, Mother, it looks as tliough we better go back and get another 
breakfast.’ 

She stood up and straightened her dress 

'Will y ou boys keep an eye on our thingsi Come on, Hubert.’ 

They all three \vcnt up to the wagon restaurant. A httle while after 
ilicy w ere gone a stess ard went through announang the first service, and 
pilgnms, wath their priests, commenced filmg down the comdor Our 
friend and his family did not come back A waiter passed in the comdor 
wnth our sandwiches and the bottle of Chabhs, and \%e called him m 
‘You’re going to work to-day,’ I said 
He nodded hii head. ‘They start nou, at tcn*thirt)' ’ 
‘Whcn.dos\cca«’ ’ 

‘Huh! When do I cat?’ t 
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He left two glasses for the bottle, and we paid him for tlie sandwiches 

and tipped him. , i . / 

‘I’ll get the plates,’ he said, or bring them with you. 

We ate die sandwiches and drank the Chablis and watched the country 
out of the window. The grain was just beginning to ripen and the fields 
were full of poppies. The pastureland was green, and there were fine 
trees, and sometimes big rivers and chateaux off in the trees. 

At Tours we got off and bought another bottle of wine, and when we 
got back in the compartment the gentleman from Montana and his wife 
and his son, Hubert, were sitting comfortably. 

‘Is there good swimming in Biarritze’ asked Hubert. 

‘That boy’s just crazy till he can get in the water,’ his mother said. ‘It’s 
pretty hard on youngsters travelling.,’ 

‘There’s good swimming,’ I said. ‘But it’s dangerous when it’s rough.' 

‘Did you get a meal?’ Bill asked. 

‘We sure did. We set right there when they started to come in, and 
they must have just thought we were in the party. One of the waiters 
said something to us in French, and then they just sent three of them 
back.’ 

‘They thought we were snappers, all right,’ the man said. ‘It certainly 
shows you the power of tlie CathoBc Church. It’s a pity you boys ain’t 
Catholics. You could get a meal, then, all right.’ 

‘I am,’ I said. ‘That’s what makes me so sore.’ ■' 

Finally at a quarter past four we had lunch. Bill had been radier difficult 
at the last. He buttonholed a priest who was coming back with one of the 
returning streams of pilgrims. 

‘When do us Protestants get a chance to eat, Father?’ 

‘I don’t know an^'-thing about it. Haven’t you got tickets?' 

‘It’s enough to make a man jom the Klan,’ Bill said. The priest looked 
back at him. 


Inside the dining-car the waiters served the fifth successive table d’hote 
meal The waiter Avho served us was soaked tlirough. His white jacket 
was purple under the arms. 

‘He must drink a lot of Avine.’ 

‘Or wear purple undersliirts.’ 

‘Let’ s ask him.’ 

‘No. He’s too tired.’ 

The train stopped for half an hour at Bordeau.x and we went out 
through ffic station for a little walk. There was not time to get in to the 
town. Aftersvard we passed through the Landes and watched ffie sun set. 
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There were wide Bre^aps cut through die pines, and yoa couJd iook up 
them like avenues and sec wooded hdls way off. About seven-thirty w’c 
had dinner and %v3tchcd the country through the open window in the 
diner. It was all sandy pmc country foil of heather. There were little 
clearing with houses m them, and once in a while we passed a sawinill. 
It got airk and w'c could feel Ac country hot and sandy and dark outside 
of the window, and about nine o*dodc wc got into Bayonne. The man 
and his wfe and Hubert all shook hands with iis. They were going on to 
La Nigresse to change to Biarritz. 

‘Well, I hope you have lots of ludc/ he said. 

‘Be careful about those bull-fights,* < > 

‘Maybe we'll see you atBiamtz,’ Hubert said. 

Y'- ■’ - ■‘■.’tr a ►-a j . 1 »i , j..» 


'Hello, Jake. Have a good tnpi' 

‘Fine,* I said. ‘This » Bill Gorton.' 

‘Howareyoui' * ' 

'Come on,' said Robert Tvegotacab.* He was a little near-sigbted. 
I had never noticed it before. He tvas looking at Bill, trying to make him 
out. He was shy, too. 

♦Y/.m! — % - i, «.. .11 t-*, — --’ce’ 

“ • • • I on the seat beside 

- ' . . • , • -os’c ow the dark 

1,. 1 1-.- .1..'.., 

'■ ’■ obertsaidtoBiU. ‘I've heard so much 

. ; ■ j.'s' ' I •• •■ your books. Did yon get my line, 

Jakei’ 

The cab stopped in front of the hotel and wc all got out and went in. 
It was a nice hotel, and the people at the desk were very cliecrful, and wc 
each had a good small room. 


CIIA^TEX X 

In the mormng it was bright, and they iivere spnnkhng the streets of the 
towm. and W’c all had brnilcfast in a cue. Bayonne is a mce town. It is 
like a very clean Spanish towm and it is on a big nver. Already, so early in 
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the morning, it was very hot oa the bridge across^ the riVea We walked 
out on the bridge and then took a. walk through- the<town.-, 

I was not at all sure Mikesitods would come fromi Scotland in time, so 
we hunted a tackle store and -finally bought, a' rod for Bill upstairs over a 
drygoods store. The man who sold the tackle washout, and -we had to 
wit for him to come back; Hnaliy he came, in,' and^,we bought a pretty 
good rod cheap,’ and two landing-nets., •' .r <,■ ^ ’.r ^ L‘.r ■ •, 

We went out into die street again- and. took a look at, dies cathedral. 
Colin made some remark about it being a very, good example .of some- 
thing or other, I forget what. -.It scerhed-like a nice -cathedral', nice and 
dim, like Spanish churches. Then we went -up past the old-fort and out to 
the local Syndicat dTnitiative office,- wbereThe bus .was, supposed to start 
from. There they. told us the bus service did' not start until July .ik.'.’-We 
found out at tbe tourist office what we ought.to pay-for a.mbtor-car.to 
Pamplona and hired one at a big- garage just.-around- the homer from, die 
Municipal Theatre for four hundred frand. The car wasitdipick us up 
at the hotel in forty minutes, and we-stopped.at'the.cafe-.ohjdie' square 
where we had eaten breakfast, and had a-beeh- Tt-was hot, ‘-.but: the town 
had a cool, fresh, early-morning smell and it was pleasant sitting ini the 
cafo, A breeze 'started to blow,' and you could feel;di&t, the ajr came from 
the sea. There were pigeons out in the. square, and .'the houses were a 
yellow, sun-baked colour, and I did not want to leaye.the cafe; But 
we had to go to the hotel to’get'our.bagsipacked and -pay. .the bill., We 
paid for the bccrs,<we matched and I tliink Cohn .paid, and went up to' the 
hotel. It was only sixteen 'francs' apiece for Bill and me, with, ten per cent 
added for the service, and we had the bags sent down and )vaited' for 
Robert Cohn* While \ve were waiting I saw a cockroach oh -the parquet 
floor that must-have been at least three inches long. Tpointed bim out to 
Bill and then put my shoe on him. We agreed he must have just come 'in 
from the garden. It was reaUyi an awfull’y. dean hotel, i 
Colin came doivn,. finally, and we all went out to die'car. It was a big,’ 
closed car, widi a driver in a white duster withblue collar and cuffis,.aiid 
we had him put die hack of the car down. Pie piled in the bags and we 
started off up the street and out of the town. ^JT^e passed some lovely 
gardens and had a good look hack at the town, and then we were out in 
the country, green and rolling, and the road cUmbing all the time. We 
passed lote of Basques with oxen, or cattle, IiauHng carts along the road, 
and ‘race farmhouses, low roofs, and ail white-plastered. - In the Bafoue 
countr>' the land all .looks ver)^ rich and green and the houses and villages 
look well-off and clean. Every village had a pelota court and on-some of 
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woi a vajicy dciow and hiiis stretctied on oack toward Uie sea. You 
couldn’t see the sea. It was too far away. You could sec only hills and 
more hills, and you kncT\* where the sea was. 

Wc crossed the Spanish frontier. Thwe was a little stream and a 
bridge, and Spanish carabineers, wth patent-leather Bonaparte hats, and 
short guns on their backs, on one side, and on the other fat Frcrichmen m 
k^pis and moustaches, lliej' only opened ont bag and took the passports 



without saying anything, and started hack up the white road into Spam. 
‘What’s the matter with the old oner’ I aslced ' ' ' 

’He hasn't got any passport.’ ' ■ 

• I offered the guard a agarcitc- He took it and thanked me. 

‘What •will he doj' I asked. ji - n • ’ ' v ' 

The guard spat in the dust. ■ ’ / ii. i i»i > . 

> ‘Oh, he’ll just "wade across the stream * ' ' ! 

‘Do t*ou have much sntugghni*f* 

’ *Oh, hdsaid, 'theygo tlirougn.’ 

The chauffeur came out, folding up the papers and putting them In the 
iiuidc pocket of hit coat. Wc all got m the cat and it siaitcd up die wlute 
dusty road mtoSpam. For a while the coumry was much as jt lud been; 
then, climbing all theome, wc crossed the top of a col, the road wndmg 
back and forth on itself, and then « -was really Spam ■ There w-crc long 
brown mountains and a fru'Jpines ind far-off forests of beech-trees on 
some of the mountainsides. IThe road wient along die summit of the co! 
and then dropped do^^m, and the driver had lo honk, and slo'ct' up, and 
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turn out to avoid running into two donkeys that were sleeping m- the 
road. We came down out of the mountains' and through an oak forest, 
and there were white catde gra2ing in the forest. Down below there were 
grassy plains and clear streams, and then we crossed a stream and went 
through a gloomy Htde village, and started to climb again. We climbed 
up and up and crossed another high col and turned along it, and the road 
ran down to the right, and we saw a whole new range of mountains oif 
to the south, aU brown and baked-looking and furrowed in strange 
shapes. 

After a while W'e came out of the moimtains, and there were trees 
along both sides of the road, and a stream and ripe fields of grain, and the 
road went on, very white and straight ahead, and then lifted to a little 
rise, and off on the left was a hiU with an old castle, with buildings close 
around it and a field of grain going right up to the walls and shifting in 
the wind. I was up in front with the dnver and I mmed around. Robert 
Cohn was asleep, but Bill looked and nodded his head, ■ Then we crossed 
a wide plain, and there was a big river off on the fight shining in the sun 
from between the line of trees, and away off you could see the plateau of 
Pamplona rising out of the plain, and the walls of the city, and the great 
brown cathedrd, and the broken skyline of the odier church'es. In back 
of the plateau were the mountains, and every way you looked there were 
other mountains, and ahead the road stretched out white across the plain 
going toward Pamplona, . . • 

We came into the totvn on the other side of the plateau, the road 
slanting up steeply and dustily with shade-trees on both sides, and then 
levellmg out through the new part of town they are building up outside 
the old walls. We passed the bull-ring, high and white and concrete- 
looking in the sun, and then came into the big square by a side street and 
stopped in front of the Hotel Montoya. 

The driver helped us down with the bags. There was a crowd of kids 
watclting the car, and the square was hot, and the trees were green, and 
the flags hung on their staffs, and it was good to get out of the sun and 
under the shade of the arcade that runs all the way around the square. 
Montoya was glad to see us, and shook hands and gave us good rooms 
looking out on the square, and then we washed and cleaned up and went 
downstairs in the dining-room for lunch. The driver stayed for lunch, 
too, md afterward we paid him and he started back to Bayonne. 

There are two dining-rooms in the Montoya. One is upstoK on the 
second floor and loob out on the square. The other is doAvn one floor 
below the level of the square and has a door that opens on the back street 
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that the bulls pass along when they run through the streets early in the 
morning on their way to the ring. It is always cool in the douTistairs 
dming-room and we had a very good lunch. The first meal in Spain >\’as 
always a shock wth the hors d’ccuvres, an egg course, tivo meat counts, 
vegetables, salad, and dessert and fruit. You nave to dnnk plenty of wine 
to get It all down Robert Cohn tried to say he did not want any of the 
second meat course, but we would not interpret for him, ana so the 
waitress brought him somethmg else as a replacement, a plate of cold 
meats, I think. Cohn had been rather nervous ever since we had met at 
Bayonne. He did not know whether we knew Brett had been with him 
at San Sebastian, and it made him rather awkward. 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘Brett and Mike ought to get m to-night,’ 

Tm not sure they’ll come,’ Cohn said 

‘Why notf Bill said. ‘Of course they’ll come.' 

‘They’re ahva)^ late,' I said. 

‘I ratner think they’re not coming.’ Robert Cohn said. 

He said it with an air of supenot knowledge that imutcd botli of us. 

Til bet you fifty pesetas they’re here to-nicht,’ Bill said, He always bets 
when he is angered, and so he usually bets fooluhly. 

Til taken,’ Cohn said. ‘Good. You remember it, Jake. Fifty pesetas.' 

‘I’ll remember ic myself,’ Bill said I saw he ivas angry* and wanted to 
smooth him dosvn. 

‘It’s a sure thing they'll come,’ I said. ‘But maybe not to-night.’ 

‘Want to call it off/ Cohn asked 

‘No. Why should If Make it a hundred if you hkc.’ 

‘All riglit. I’ll take that.’ 

‘That’s enough,’ I said, ‘Or you’il have to make a book and give me 
some of It.’ 

Tm satisfied,’ Cohn said. He smiled. ‘You’ll probably \vin it back at 
bridge, anyway.’ 

‘You haven't got It yxt,’ Bill said 

Wc went out to walk around under the arcade to the Cafe Iruna for 
coffee. Cohn said he was going over and get a shave. 

‘Say,’ Bdl said to me, ‘have 1 got any chance on that betf 

‘You’ve got a rotten chance. They’ve ncv'cr been on time anpy here. It 
tlicir money doesn’t come it’s a cinch they won’t get in to-night.’ 

‘I was sorry as soon as I opened my mouth. But I had to call him. Hes 
all right, I guess, but where does he get this inside stuffV Mike and Brett 
fixed It up with us about coming down here.’ 

I saw Cohn coming over across the square. 
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‘Here he comes.’ '> ^ o •' 

‘Well, let him not get superior and Jewish.’ “ 

‘The barber-shop’s closed/'Cohn said. ‘It’s not open till four.’ - ^ 

We had-cofieeat the Iruna, sitting in comfortable wicker chairs looking 
out from the cool of the arcade at the big square. After a while Bill went 
to write some letters and Cohn went over to the barber-shop. It was still 
closed, so he decided to go up to the hotel and get a bath, arid! sat out in 
front of the cafe and then went for a w^alk in the town. It was very hot, 
but I kept on the shady side of the streets and w'ent through the market 
and had a good time seeing the town again. I went to the Ayimtamiento 
and found the old gentleman who subscribes for the bull-fight tickets for 
me every year, and he had gotten the money I 'sent him from Paris and 
renewed my subscriptions, so that was all set He was the archivist, md all 
the archives of the town w'ere in his office. That-has nothing to do wdth 
the story. Anyway, his office had a green baize door and a big wooden 
door, and when I went out I left' him sitting among 'the archives that 
covered aU the walls, and I shut both the doors, and as I wnnt but of the 
building into the street the porter stopped me to brush off my coat. ' 

‘You must have been in a motor-car,’ he said: ' . - - 

The back of the collar and the upper part of the shoulders 'were grey 
•with dust. - ' ' ’ 

‘From Bayonne.’ ' 

‘Well, well,’ he said. ‘I knew you were in a motor-car from the-way 
the dust was.’ So I gave him two copper coins, j 

At the end of the street I saw the cathedral and walked up toward it. 
The first time I ever saw it I thought the fagade was ugly but I liked it 
now. I went inside. It was dim and dark and the pillars went high'up, and 
there were people praying, and it smelt of incense, and there were some 
wonderful big windows. I knelt and started to pray and prayed for eveiy- 
body I thought of, Brett and Mike and Bill and Robert Cohn and myself, 
and all the bull-fighters, separately for the ones I liked, a'nd lumping all 
the rest, then I prayed for myself again, and %vhile I was praying for myself 
I found I was getting sleepy, so I prayed that the bull-fights would' be 
good, and that it would'be a fine fiesta, and that we would get some fish- 
ing. . I wondered if there was anything else I might pray for, and I thought 
I would like to have some money, so I prayed that I would make a lot of 
money, and then I started to thinic how I would make it,- and thinking of 
making monhy reminded me of the count, and I started wondering about 
where he was, and rcgrctriiig I hadn’t seen him since thatnrght in-Mont- 
martre, and about something funny Brett told me about iiim, and as all the 
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■ ' ’ ’ . f • I ». hn /rone of me, and 

•• . lamcd, and regrerted 

' . . • ■ was nothing I could 

do about u, at least for a while, and sna;)bc neser, but that anyway it •vs’as a 
grand religion, and I only' twshed I felt religious and maybe I would the 
next time, and then I was out in ebehot sun on the steps of the cathedra), 
and the forefinger and the thumb ofmy right hand were still damp, and I 
felt them dry m the sun The sunlight was hot and hard, and I crossed over 
beside some buildings, and walked back along sidc-strcccs to the hotel 
At dinner that night we found that Robert Cohn had taken a barb, had 

• ' * ’ ’ ’ • » .,r , . _ I. c. , 


said we yVould be nght back , _ , , j 

We walked to the sufion. I %vas enjoying Colin’s nerv ooiness I hoped 
Drett u ould be on ehe min Ac che seaaon the tram was late, and vve sac 
on a baggagotruck and waited outside m the dark. 1 have never seen a 
man mavil life as nervous as Robert Cohn — nor as eager. I wasenjov’^ 
mg It It was lousy to enjoy It, but I felt lousy*. Cohn had a wonderful 
quality of bringing out tlic wont in anybody. 

After a while we heard the tram-whisdc w ay off below on tlic other side 
of the plateau, and tlicn we saw the headlight coming up tlic hiU We 
w ent inside the stanon and stood with a crowd of people just back of the 
gates, and the tram came in and stopped, and everybody started coming 
out tlirough the gates i ’ , 

They were not jn the crowd We waited nil cveryhady had gone 

■ . he 

hotel / 

‘I thought tliey might,' I said 

BvVV w as cjtmg ffuw w hen we camem and fvnishing a bottle of wnne. 
‘Didn’t come, chi’ 

‘No ’ , 

*Doy ou mmd if I giv c y ou that hundred pesetas in the morning, Cohni’ 
Bill asked 'I haven’t changed any nuinej here vet ’ 
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‘Oh, forget about it,’ Robert Cohn said. ‘Let’ s bet on something else. 
Can you bet on buli-fights?’ 

‘You could,’ Bill said, ‘but you don’t need to.’ 

‘It would be like betting on the war,’ I said. ‘You don t need any 
economic interest.’ 

‘I’m very curious to see them,’ Robert said. ^ ^ 

Montoya came up to our table. He had a telegram in his hand. It s 
for you.' He handed it to me. 

It read: ‘Stopped night San Sebastian.’ 

‘It’s from them,’ I said. I put it in my pocket. Ordinarily I should have 
handed it over. 

‘They’ve stopped over in San Sebastian,’ I said, ‘Send their regards to 
you.’ 

Why I felt that impulse to devil him I do not know. Of course I do 
know. I was blind, unforgivingly jealous of what had happened to him. 
The fact that I took it as a matter of course did not alter that any. I certainly 
did hate him. I do not think I evef really hated him until he had that little 
spell of superiority at lunch — that and when he went through all that 
barbering. So I put the telegram in my pocket. The telegram came to me, 
anyway. ‘ 

‘Well,’ I said. ‘We ought to puU out on the noon bus for Burgucte. 
They can follow us if they get in to-morrow night.’ 

There were only two trains up from San Sebastian, an early-morning 
train and the one we had just met. ' 

‘That sounds like a good idea,’ Cohn said. 

‘The sooner we get on the stream the better.’ 

‘It’s all one to me when we start,’ Bill said. ‘The sooner the better.’ 

We sat in the Iruna for a while and had coffee and then took a little walk 
out to the bull-ring and across the field and under the trees at the edge of 
the cliff and looked down at the river in the dark, and I turned in early. 
Bill and Cohn stayed out in the cafe quite late, I believe, because I was 
asleep when they came in. 

In the morning I bought three tickets for the bus to Burguete. It was 
scheduled to leave at two o'clock. There was nothing earlier. I was sitting 
over at the Iruna reading the papers when I saw Robert Cohn coming 
across the square. He came up to the table and sat down in one of the 
wicker chairs. 

‘This is a comfortable cafe,’ he said. ‘Did you have a good night Take’’ 
‘I slept like a log.’ 

‘I didn’t sleep very well. Bill and I were out late, too.’ 



FIESTA’ iTHE Sun also RISES) 
‘Whcrcucrcvouf’ 

‘Here And after it shut ^vc v.cnc over to that other cafe The old man 
there speaks German and English ’ 

‘The Cafe Suizo ’ 

‘That’s It He seems like a nice old fclloss I think it’s a better caft than 
this one ' 

‘It’s not so good in the daj time»* I said ‘Too hot. By tlic way , I got the 
bus tickets ' 

‘I’nj not going up to-day You and Bill go on ahead.* 

‘I’v c got your ti«et * 

‘Give it to me 1 11 get the money back * 

‘ft’s five pesetas ’ 

Robert Cohn took out a silver Ct\e~pcscu piece and gave it to me 
‘I ought to stay,’ he said ‘You see Tm afraid there’s some sort of 
misunderstanding * 

‘Why i* I said ‘They may not come here for three or four days novv if 
tliey stare on parties at San Sebasttani ’ 

‘That's just It,’ said Robert *I’m afraid they c'ipccted to meet me at 
San Sebastian, and due’s why they stopped over ' 

‘What makes you think duet' 

‘Well, I wTOte suggesting it to Brett ' 

‘Why m hell didn t you stay there and meet them, then?’ I started to 
say, but I stopped I thought mat idea would come to him by itself, but 
I do not believe it ever did 

He was being confidential now and it was giving him pleasure to be 
able to talk with the understanding that 1 kucw there was something 
between him and Brett. 

‘Well Bill and 1 wnll go up nght after lunch I said 
‘1 wish I could go We’ve been looking forward to thu fishing all 
winter’ Hewasbemgscnnmcntalabouiit. But I ought to stay Ireally 
ought As soon as they come I II bring them right up 
Let’s find Bill ’ 

‘I want to go over to the barber-shop 
‘See you at lunch 

I found Bill up m his room He was shaving 

‘Oh, yes, he fold me all about it last night.’ Bill said 'He’s a great htde 
confider He said he had a dare with Brett at San Sebasnan ’ 

‘The lynng bastard* 

‘Oh, no,' said Bill 'Don’t get soce Done get sore at this stage of tlie 
tnp How did youevee happen to know this fellow, anyway?' 
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‘Don’t rub it in.’ , ' / ' ' ' , '' ’ /. , 

Bill looked around, ''half-shaved, aiid then went 'dll' talking iiito the 

mirror while he latliered liis face. • ■. ‘ ’ ■■ 

‘Didn’t you send him with a letter to me in.New 'Ybtk-kst^wmter? 
Thank God, I’m a travelliAg mhh Havcn’t 'you’got'sdnle' nidre Jewish 
friends you could bring along?’ He rubbed his chin witli hisTlrumbi 
looked at it, and then started scraping again.;’-' ‘ • 

‘You’ve got some fine ones yourself.’ 

‘Oh, yes. I’ve got some darbs. But not'dlongside o’f this Robert Colin. 
The funny thing is he’s nice, too. I like him. But he’s justso dwful;’ 

‘He can be damn nice.’ ^ 

‘I know it. That’s the terrible part.’ J 

Ilaughed. ' ' ' ■ 

' ‘Yes. Go on and laugh,’ said B'ill'. ‘You wefenh out with him lastiiight 
until two o’clock.’ 'I'' J ‘ 

■ ‘Was he vet')'’ bad?’ ■ ' ' T ‘ ' ' ‘ * 

‘Awful. What’s all this about him and Brett,’ anywa)ri ■ Did she ever 
have anything to do widi him?’ • ' ! 

He raised his chin up and- pulled it'froinside 'to side. '■ • ' 

‘Sure. She went down to San Sebastian with liirh’.’- ’ ' ■. > rt ■■ ri', f 

‘What a damn-fool diing to do. Why did she do' that?’ ' ‘ n. ■ 

‘She wanted to get out of town and she can’t go aityv^here' alone; She 
said she thought it would be good for'him.’ ■ s ' i -I' ri ’ 

‘What bloody-fool tilings people do. Why didn’t she go off with some’ 
of her omi people? ■ Or you?’ — he slurred'that over — ‘or'me? * Why not 
me?’ He looked at his face carefully in the’ 'glass put a big dab of lather' oh 
each cheek-bone. ‘It’s an honest face. . It’s a face any woman' would he ■' 
safe ividi.’ 

‘She’d never seen it.’ ’ ' i 


‘She should have. All women should see it.- It’s-a-fece that Ought to he* 
dirown oil every screen in the country. Ever)'-- woman ought to be given 
a copy of diis face as she leaves the altar. Mothers should tell their 
daughters about tliis face. My son’.— he pointed die razor Ut ine — ‘go 
west nddi diis face and grow up with the countr}\’ 

He ducked down to the bowl, rinsed his face with cold water; put On 
some alcohol, and dien looked at liimscif carefully in die trlass.puUih’o- 
domi his long upper lip. ' ; ^ ,r.T 

‘My God!’ he said, ‘isn’t it an awful face?’ ■ 


He looked in the glass.' ' • . ' : 

‘And as for this Robert’ Cohn,’ Bill said, ‘he m^es 


me sick, arid lie can ' 
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go to licll, and I’m damn glad he’s sca)'ing here so we won’t haVp him 
fishing with u).’ ’ . j r ' ,i 

‘Yoirre damn right.’ f , , , , 

‘We’re goin^ trout-fishing We’re going troiit-fishingiiii the Frati 
River, and ivc re going to get tight now at lunch on the wme of thd 
country, and then take a swell bus ride.* «i , r 

'Come on let’s go over to the Iruila and start,’ I said , . • 

-ji • '.111 

,, ' > C n A PTBR XI I r 



Men' and women were sitang on all the baggage and boxes on ibp, and 
thfc women all had their fans gomg m the sun.'. It certainly was hot. 
Robert climbed down and I fitted into the place he had saved on the onef 
wooden seat that ran across the top. , 

T> ..U—. ^ — jU- j .u. ..--4. .. ... ..... 


some of the wine, an ’ ■ » • » » » 

take anodict drink. I 


He said it was too hot and he had drunk too much at lunch. When Bill 
offered the bottle the second time he took a long dnnk, and then die 
botdc went all over that part of the bus. Everj'onc took, a dnnk verv* 
politcl)', and then they made us cork it up and ■put it away. Thej' all 
wanted us to drmk from their leather wme-botdes. They were p'caunis 
t'orng up mso the hilU. . . ^ 

^ T- ^ >1 c , . _» .. .1 « L . ...... 4 1 r» 


tS> 
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nice riding high up and close under the trees. The bus went quite fast and 
made a good breeze, and as we went out along the road with the dust 
powdering the trees and down the hill, we had a fine view , back through 
the trees, of the town rising up from the bluff above the river. The Basque 
lying against my knees pointed out the view with the neck of the wine- 
bottle, and winked at us. He nodded his head. 

‘Pretty nice, ehf 

‘These Basques are swell people,’ Bill said. 

The Basque lying against my legs was tanned the colour of saddle- 
leather. He wore a black smock like all the rest. There were wrinkles in 
his tanned neck. He turned around and offered his wine-bag to Bill. Bill 
handed him one of our bottles. The Basque wagged a forefinger at him 
and handed the bottle back, slapping in the cork with the palm of Hs hand. 
He shoved the wine-bag up. 

‘Arriba! Arriba!’ he said. ‘Lift it up.’ 

Bill raised the wine-skin and let the stream of wine spurt out and into 
his mouth, his head tipped back. When he stopped drinking and tipped 
the leather bottle down a few drops ran down his chin. 

‘No! No!’ several Basques said. ‘Not like that.’ One snatched the 
bottle away from the owner, who was himself about to give a demon- 
stration. He was a young fellow and he held the wine-bottle at full arm’s 
length and raised it high up, squeezing the leather bag with his hand so the 
stream of wine hissed into his mouth. He held the bag out there, the wine 
making a flat, hard trajectory into his moudi, and he kept on swallowing 
smoothly and regularly. 

‘Hey!’ the owner of the bottle shouted. ‘Whose wine is that?’ 

The drinker waggled his little finger at him and smiled at us with his 
eyes. Then he bit the stream off sharp, made a quick lift with the wine- 
bag and lowered it down to the owner. He winked at us. The owner 
shook the wine-skin sadly. 

We passed through a town and stopped in front of the posada, and the 
driver took on several packages. Then we started on again, and outside the 
town the road commenced to mount. We were going through farming 
country widi rocky hills that sloped down into the fields. The grain-fields 
went up dre liillsides. Now as we went higher there was a wind blow- 
ing the grain. The road was white and dusty, and the dust rose under the 
wheels and hung m the air behind us. The road climbed up into the hills 
and. left die rich grain-fields below. Now there were only patches of 
gram on the bare lullsidcs and on each side of the water-courses. We 
turned sharply out to the side of the road to give room to pass to a long 
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Tim was loaded with lumber, and the arnero dnsing the mules leaned 
back and put on the thick wooden brakes as we passed Up here the 
country was quite barren and the hills were rocky and hard-baked clay 
furrowed by the rain 

We came around a curve into a towm, and on bodi sides opened out a 
sudden OTccn valley A stream w'cnt dirougls the centre of the town and 
fields otgrapes touched the houses 

The bus stopped in front of a posada and many of the passengers got 
dow n, and a lot of the baggage was unstrapped from the roof from under 
the big tarpaulins and lifted down Bill and I got down and w ent into the 
posada There was a low, dark room with saddles and harness, and hay- 
forks made of white wood, and clusters of canvas ropc-solcd shoes and 
hams and slabs of bacon and white garha and long sausages hanging from 
the roof It was cool and dusky, and w e stood m front of a lone wooden 
counter with esvo women behind it serving dnnks Behind them were 
shell e$ stacked ivith supplies and goods 

We each had an aguardiente and paid forty cenomes for the nvo dnnks 
I- ^ V bjckthe 

• • . • So they 

bought a dnnk and then we bought a dnnk, and then they slapped us on 
the back and bought another dnnk Then wc bought, and then we all 
went out into the sunlight and the heat, and climbed back on top of tlie 
bus There was plenty of room now for everyone to sit on the seat, and 
. e , 5JJ between us The 
• . • • >mg her hands on her 

, . ' ■■ I • • • ■ 1 the driver came out 

swinging two flat leather mail-pouches and climbed up, and everybody 
w avuig w e started off 

The road left the green valley at once, and we w ere up in the hills again 
Bill and the ^\^nc-oottIc Basque were having a conversation A man 
leaned ov er from the other side of the scat and asked in English 'You’re 
Amcncansf’ 

'Sure ’ 

‘I been there, ' he said ‘Forty years ago * 

He was an old man, as brown as the others, with the stubble of a white 
beard 


Si 



.r:r. 


‘What you say?’ . - . 

’ ‘How was America?’ , , . . • . 

‘Oh, I was in-Califqrnia. Jt was finei’ ’ 

‘Why did. you leave?’, . , ..v,; 

‘What you say?’, ^ 

‘Why did you come back here?’ ' .... .. 

‘Oh! I come back to, get married.. I.yras going to gp\back byt my 
she don’t like, to travel. Where you frpm?’ . ' ..j;; ., ?i:.v 

‘Kansas City.’ ' ' : ,;r. 'ru .i 

‘I been therCj’rhe said. ‘I been in Chicagp,, St.,.Lp,uis, .Kansas. Qty, 
Denver, Los'Ahgeles, Sait Take Ci^.’ ,,i, 

He named tiiem, carefullyl, , ; ' , ; . 

‘How long were you over?’ 



,‘There’s plenty if you can pay for it.' 

‘What you come over here for?’ , . 

‘We’re going. to. the fiesta at Pamplona,’ . , 

‘You hke the bull-fights?’ ... ... 

‘Sure, Don’t'you?’ i , 

‘Yes,’, he. said. ‘I guess I like them.’ ,.,.f 

, Then after arlittle: . 

, ‘Where you go now?’ , " ' _ ; 

‘Up to Burguete to fishf - , . , ' . 

‘Wellf he said,. ‘I hope you catch something.’ ' , .j 

He shook hands, and turned around to the back seat again. The other 
Basques had been impressed. He sat back comfortably and. smiled at me' 
when I turned around to look at the countr)% But the effect of talking 
American seemed to have tired Ihih. He did hot say . anything after' 


The hus climhed steadily up the rqad. T|ie country was barren and 
rocks stuck up through the clay. There was, no grass beside the road. 
Looking back we could sec the. country spread out below. Far back the. 
fields were squares of green and brown on the hillsides. Making fhe' 
horizon were the brown mountains. They were strangely shaped. ’As we 
climbed higher the horizon kept changing. As the hus ground slowly ;up 
the road wc could sec other mountains coming up ih t& south, 'then fhe 
road came over the crest, flattened out, and went into a forest Yt w^ a- 
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stretched off It was cut by fences and the white of the road shots ed 
through tlic trunks of a double jme of trees tliac crossed the plain toward 
the north As we came to the cd^e of the nse we saw the Ted roofs and 
white liouses ofBurcuete ahead strung out on the plain, and away off on 
the shoulder of the first dark mountiid was the grey tnctal-sheathcd roof 
ofthe monastery of Roncevalles • ’ 

‘There’s Roncevaux,’ I said 

‘Wheref > ’ I 

'Way off there where the mountains start/ 

‘It's cold up here,’ Dill said 

‘It’s high,’ I said ‘It must be twelve hundred metres ’ 

‘It’s awful cold,* Dill Said •' > ' 

go 

Sid j , 

stopped We got do\sTi and the dnver handed down our bags and the 
rodn^isc A carabineer m his cocked hat and yellow leather cross-straps 
came in 

‘What’s in there?' he pointed to the rod-ease i 

I opened it and showed him He asked to see our fishing permits and I 
got them our He looked at the date and then wavxd us on 
‘Is that all nght»’ I asked 
‘Yes Of course’ 

We went up the street, past the whitewashed stone houses, families 
sitting in their doorvsi^-s w arching us, to the Inn 
The fat woman who ran the »nn came out from tlic kitchen and shooh 
hands with us She took off her spectacles, wiped them, and put them on 
again It was cold m the inn and the wind was starting to blow outside 
The w Oman sent a girl upstain wnth us to show the room There svere 
ts\ o beds, a washstand, a clothes-chcst, and a big, framed stcel-engtaving 
of Nucstra Senora de Ronces'allcs. The wind was blowing against the 
shutten The room was on the north side of the mn We washed, put 
on ywcatcfs, and came downstairs into the dining-room It had a stone 
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floor, low ceiling, and was oak-panelled. The shutters were aU up and it 

was so cold you could see your breath. 

‘My God!’ said Bill. Tt can’t be this cold to-morrow. I m not gomg 

to wade a stream in this weather.’ 

There was an upright piano in the far comer of the room beyond the 
wooden tables and Bill went over and started to play. 

‘I got to keep warm,’ he said. 

I went out to find the woman and ask her how much the room and 
board was. She put her hands under her apron and looked away from me. 
‘Twelve pesetas.’ 

‘Why, we only paid that in Pamplona.’ 

She did not say anything, just took off her glasses and wiped them on her 
apron. _ ^ 

‘That’s too much.’ I said. ‘We didn’t pay more than that at a big hotel.’ 
‘We’ve put in a bathroom.’ 

‘Haven’t you got anytliing cheaper’’ 

‘Not in the summer. Now is the big season.’. 

We were the only people in the inn. Well, I thought, it’s only a few 
days, 

‘Is the wine included?’ 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

‘Well,’ I said. ‘It’s all right.’ 

I went back to Bill. He blew his breath at me to show how cold it was, 
and went on playing. I sat at one of the tables and looked at the pictures 
on the wall. There was one panel of rabbits, dead, one of pheasants, also 
dead, and one panel of dead ducks. The panels were all dark and smoky- 
looking. There was a cupboard full of liqueur bottles. Ilookedatthemall. 
Bill was stiU playing. ‘How about a hot rum punch?’ he said. ‘This isn’t 
going to keep me warm permanently.’ 

I went out and told the woman what a rum punch was and how to make 
it. In a few minutes a girl brought a stone pitcher, steaming, into the 
room. Bill came over from the piano, and we drank the hot pimch and 
listened to the wind. 

‘There isn’t too much rum in that.’ 

I went over to the cupboard and brought the rum bottle and poured a 
half-tumblerful into the pitcher. 

‘Direct action,’ said Bill. ‘It beats legislation.’ 

The girl came in and laid die table for supper. ' 

It blovi's like hell up here,’ Bill said. 

.The ^rl brought in a big bowl of hot vegetable soup and the wine ’ Wd 
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had fried trout after%vard and some sort ofa stc\v and a big bowl full of 
\vild strawberries We did not lose monc) on the ■uine, and the girl t\-a$ 
shy but nice about bringing it The old woman looked in once and 
counted the empty bottles 

After supper ^%c went upstairs and smoked and read m bed to keep 
warm Once in the night I woke and heard the wind blowng It felt 
good to be arm and in bed 


CnAPTBR XII 

When I woke in the morning I went to the window and looked out It 
had cleared and there were no clouds on the mountains Outside under the 
window were some carts and an old diligence, the wood of the roof 
cracked and split by the weather It must ha\c been left from the da)-s 
before the motor-buses A goat hopped up on one of the carts and then to 
the roof of the diligence Hejerkeams head at the other goats belosvand 
when 1 waved at him he bounded down 
Dill was still sleeping so I dressed, put on my shoes outside in the hall, 
and went downstairs '. > • ’ • » « ’ 

door and went out i . * ... , « 

had not ^ ct dried the - * • ■ ' I 

hunted around in the shed behind the inn and found a sort of mattock, 
and went down toward the stream to try and dig some worms for bait 
The stream w as clear and shallow but it did not look trou tj On the grassj 
bank w here it was damp I drov c the mattock into the earth and loosened 
achunkofsod There were worms underneath Thej slid out of sight as I 
lifted tile sod and 1 dug carefully and got a good man) Digging at the 
edge of the damp ground I filled tw o empty tobacco-nns w ith w orms and 
sifted dirt on to them The goats watched me dig 
When I went back into the inn the woman was down in the kitchen, 
and I asked her to get coffee for us and that w c w anted a lunch Bill w as 
awake and sitting on the edge of the bed 
*I saw ) ou out of the w mdow ,* he said 'Didn’t w ant to interrupt ) ou 
Wbaf were Sar^ingjciirniotKyt' 

‘You lazy bum*’ 

'Been working for the common goodi Splendid I want )OU to do 
that ever) morning’ 

‘C^me on ’ 1 said. ‘Get up ’ 
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, ‘What? Getupr Inevejrgctup/- m;. J ' - 

. He climbed into bed and pulled.!the,shcet!u;p to bis cliin.-v'‘ '>•• - 
‘Try and argue me into getting up/ - . i . ijo-ir. r/:' - ’ 

I went on looking for the tackle and putting it all togedier in'the tackier 

bag.' ^ y-" ••'/T ' ' ’’ 

‘Aren’t you interested/ Bill, asked. - ; jfi ,!i' u: v 

‘I’m going down and eat.’ 

‘Eat? Why didn’t you say eat? I thought you just wanted me to get up 
for fun. Eat? Fine. Now you’re reasonable. You go out and dig some 
more worms and I’ll be right down.’ 

‘Oh, go to hell!’ is/ 7. .•! '.’s 

‘Work for the good of all.’ Bill stepped into his underclothes. ‘Show 
irony arid pity/ , ).-.i v:'.' . f'/.v i / -.V/ 

,1 started out of.the,'ropmAvith the tackle-bag, 'thenets.-arid/the.tod-case; 
.‘Hey! come backi’s,, o-.r-' ' ; .h 1 •' - ."l-.'ir.' 

I;put' my head ih thc-doorf! - . ' ( I .■ /, » b ;'k; U<s‘, l/j'r 

‘Aren'’t you going to show adittle -irony. and pity?)’ " '- .f.v.n; - ;i. > T/d 
I thurnbed mynidse..,: '.i „ u.i ; 

‘That’s not irony.’ •.> it-*.' .• I '".'i v 

' ’ As I went downstairs I heard- BilLsirigingj-'lIronyandPity. i When you’re 
feeling . Oh, Give them Irony and, Give,, them Pity,,. Oh, igive-, them 
Irony, When they’re feeling , .•,Just:a. little irony; : Just a,httle'pity-!.,<..'’. 
He kept,on.singing until -he' came. dolvnstaics. The-tune was: .‘The-B'eUs 
Arc Ringing for Me arid; My Gal.’liI>)Was reading i.a- week-oldr. Spanish 


paper, , . , . ■ ,3 -u- • 

- IWhat’sallthis ironyand'pity?! , //r f- h. ' i , .f f-,. > -''i' 
, ,‘.What?;.Dori’tyou'know 'about-Irony and Pity?, ’i.'. n . ,r • '-! 

1 ‘Nov-Who got it up?’ ■ A 

‘Ever-jhody. They’re mad about it hi -New, Yorki Ht’s just- like the 
Fratellmis used to, be.’ i- i,-., i, - 


The girl came in with;thc- coffee and buttered toast, ,Or,- rather- it was 
bread tdastcdiand buttered, -".r^ :i --’j . 


. !Ask her ifshe.s got any jam,’., Bill-said-, ‘Be-jrdnical withihcr.’ • ! , 

‘Have you got any jam?’ ' , . . , , ■ , . j, , 

. ‘That’s not ironical. I wish I could talk Spanish.’ y . , 

TJic coffee was good and wc drankitout of big bowls.' Thegirl brought 
in a glass dish of raspberrs'- jam. ■ , , . 

f.ijThank you.’ . j j,/-,/ . , ; 

‘Hey I that’s not the way,’ Jiill said! ‘Say sometliingironical.- Makesome 
crack about Prime de Rivera.’ 
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‘I could ask her wliat kjnd of jam Acy think they’re gotten into iii the 
Raff.' ' 


‘Poor,’ said Bill. *Ver>’ poor. You can't do it. That’s all. You 'don’t 
understand irony. You have no pit)'. Say something pitiful.' 

‘Robert Colin.' * * 


‘Not so bad That’s better. Now why is Cohn pitiful f Be ironic.’ 

He took a big gulp of coffee , ' 

‘Aw, hell!’ I said, 'It’s too early in the moming.* ’ 

‘There you go. And you claim you want to be a' writer, too You’re 
only a ncss*spapcr man An expatnared nesvspaper man. You ought to be 
ironical the minute you get out of bed.' You ought to wake up with your 
mouth full of pity ' 

‘Goon.'Isaid 'WhodidyougetthisstufTfromt* ' ^ 

‘JSderj’body. Don’tyourcad* Don'tyoucvcrsccanybodyt 'Youknow 
what you are? You're an expatriate. Why don't you live in^Ncw York? 
Thcn-jou’dlcnowthcsethinp Whaidojiauivantmctodo* Comco\*cr 
hereandteHyoucvcryyeari' ; ' ' ' 

‘Take some more coffee,' I said. i 

‘Good. Coffee IS good for you It's the caffeine in it 'Caffeine, we are 
here. Caffeine puts a man on her horse and a woman in his grave. You 
know what’s the trouble with yout you're- an expatriate. One of the 
wont type. Haven’t you heard thatt Nobody that ^-er left their o%vn 
country ever wrote anything worth pnnang Not even in the nns’s- 
papers.’ 

He drank the toffee. * ' ' 


■you're an expatriate. You’ve lost touch with the’ soil. You get 
predous. Fake European standards luve mined you. You drink") ourself 
todeath. You become obsessed by sex •« ■ '•"< - ‘-r'-’ ^ 

networking. You arcan expatiiatc,’* • V» ■- 
‘it sounds like a ssvell life,* I said *”' • ' ‘ 

'You-don’t work One group claims women support -yoli Another 
group claims you’re impotent ’ 

‘No,* I said, ‘(just had an accident * 

^ ‘Never mention that,' Bill said Tlut's the sort of thing that can't be 
spoken of. Tiut’t w hat you ought tO work Up into a mj-stet)*. Like 
He«r)'*s bicycle * ' 

' ' He had been going splendidly, but he stopped I wisafnidlicthdught 
he hid hurt me wntli that cfaCk about beuig impotent I wanted to start 
him again. 

^It wasn’t a bicscle.' I said 'He was ndmg horseback ’ 
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‘I heard it was a tricycle.’ . , i i .i, 

‘Well,’ I said. ‘A plane is sort of like a tricycle. The joystick worls^ the 

same way.’ 

‘But you don’t pedal it.’ 

‘No,’ I said, ‘I guess you don’t pedal it.’ 

‘Let’s lay off that,’ Bill said. ^ 

‘All right. I was just standing up for the tricycle.’ 

‘I think he’s a good writer, too,’ Bill said. ‘And you’re a hell of a good 
guy. Anybody ever tell you you were a good guy’’ 

Tm not a good guy.’ 

‘Listen. You’re a hell of a good guy, and I’m fonder of you than any- 
body on earth. I couldn’t tell you that in New York. It’d mean I was a 
faggot. That was what the Civil W ar was about. Abraham Lincoln was a 
faggot. He was in love with General Grant. So was Jefferson Davis. 
Lincoln just freed the slaves on a bet. The Dred Scott case was framed by 
the Anti-Saloon League. Sex explains it all. The Colonel’s Lady and Judy 
O’Grady are Lesbians under their skin.’ 

He stopped. 

‘Want to hear some more?’ 

‘Shoot,’ I said. 

‘I don’t know any more. Tell you some more at lunch.’ 

‘Old Bill,’ I said. 

‘You bum.’ 

We packed the lunch and two bottles of wine in the rucksack, and Bill 
put it on. I carried the rod-case and the landing-nets slung over my back. 
We started up the road and then went across a meadow and found a path 
that crossed the fields and went toward the woods on the slope of the first 
hill. We walked across the fields on the sandy path. The fields were 
rolling and grassy and the grass was short from the sheep grazing. The 
cattle were up in the hills. We heard their bells in the woods. 

The path crossed a stream on a foot-log. The log was surfaced off, and 
diere was a sapling bent across for a rail. In the flat pool beside the stream 
tadpoles spotted the sand. We went up a steep bank and across the rolling 
fields. Looking back we saw Burguete, white houses and red roofs, and 
the wliitc road with a truck going along it and the dust rising. 

Beyond the fields we crossed another faster-flowing stream. A sandy 
road led down to tlie ford and beyond into the woods. The path crossed 
the stream on anotlicr foot-log below the ford, and joined the road, and 
wc w'cnt into the woods. 

It svas a beech wood and the trees %vere very old. Their roots bulked 
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.1 . .L. j.. I .1 . 1 •... J .IJ . J , . .1,. J 

^v3s thick but it Tvas not gloomy, “nicrc was no undcrgro^^th, only the 
smooth grass, very green and fresh, and the big grey trees well spa^ os 
though It were a park. 

‘This IS country,’ Bill said. 

'T'l . ... I . L 11 j .... .1 •_» . J. .. J .1 . ... J 1 ... 

on ' ■ ' * . ; - ‘ ■ 

the top of the hills. We were on the top of the height of land that was 
the highest part of the range of wooded hills we had seen from Burgucte. 
There svere wld strawbemes grossing on the sunny side of the ridge in a 
little clearing in the trees. 

Ahead the road came out of the forest and went along the shoulder of 
the ndge of hills. The hills ahead were nor wooded, ind there ^tre great 
ifields of j'elJosv gone. Way off we saw the steep h]uffs, dark widi trees 
and jutting with crey stone, that marked the course of the Irati Ris'cr. ’ 

* We have to foUow this road along the ndge, cross these hills, ro through 
the woods on the far hills, and come down to the Iran s'alle>% 1 pointed 
out to BiU. 

‘That’s a hell of a hike.' 


the vallc)' of the Rio dc la Fabnca. 

The road came out from the shadow of the w'oodi mto the hoc suni 
Ahead was a ris'er-s’allcy. Bej’ond the nverw’as a steep hdl. There was a 
field of buckwheat on tiic hilL We saw a white house under some trees 
on the hillside. It was very hot and we stopped under some trees beside a 
dam that crossed the rrver. 

Bill put the pack against one of the trees and w'e jointed up the rods, 
put on the reds, tied on leaden, and got ready to fish. 

‘You’re sure this thing has trout m iti’ Bm asked. 

*lt’i full of tiicm.’ 

Tm going to fish a fly. You got any McGmt)^!’ 

‘There’s some in tiierc.’ 

‘You going to fish baiti’ 
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the danl, and then picked some ferns Sitid packed them all in the bag; three 
trout on a Ia)cr ot ferns, then another £i)cr of ferns, then three more 
trout, and then covered them with ferns They looked nice m the ferns, 
and now the bagivas bulky, and I put it m the shade of the tree 1 

It IV as very hot on the dam. so I put my wonn-edn m khc shade with the 
bag, and got a book out of the pack and settled down undetthe tree to 
read until Bill should come op for lunch. 


a man vv ho Jiad been frozen m the Alps and tlien fallen into a glacier and 
disappeared, and his bnde was going to,waititwcnt)’-four j-cafs CJtiictly 
for nis body to come out on the moraine, while her truelovc waited t6o, 
and they were sail vv’aidng when Bill came up o' i / tl ■' 
‘Get an) f he asked He had his rod and his hag and hts net all m One 
hand, and he was sweatings I hadn’t heard lum come up, because of the 
aoKc from the dam i -/i < ‘t ' i f •’ 


*How arc joursi' 

‘Smaller ’ 

‘Let’s sec them ' 

’The) ’re packed ’ 

‘How big arc they really*’ 

‘The) ’re all about the size of your Smallest.* 
‘You’re not holding out on mc»' 

‘I wssh I were ' 

‘Get them all on worms*’ 

‘Yes’ 


‘You Jar)' bum^’ 

Dill put die trout in the bag and started for the fiver, swinging the open 
bag He was Kret from waist dowm and I knew* he must have been wadmg 
the stream ' r < i ' 

I walked up the road and got out the two bottles of wme They were 
cold (Afoisttire beaefixf on the bortics as f wa/ierf back to the trees. { 
spread the lunch on a newspaper, and uncorked one of the botdeS and 
leaned die other against a tree BiU came up drvmg his hands, hd bag 
plump With ferns 



.'fi^fe'’ ®-' 

.-^esdead^f’ ‘T’L , 

‘•Cr/^°,^”^ooer c o^der p a drnm.^- , - 

andl“““'>n- olj ^ ‘'™'>«tict .i!"- 

4= w,u 

® '" “W W • ^"°"'^“”‘*3ndti 1, 
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‘What*s the matter*' Isatd ‘DicIn't^oulikcBr^'anf’ 

‘I loved Dr) an,’ said Dill ‘Wc\s ere like brotlicrs * 

‘Where did )ou knoss him?’ 

‘He and Mencken and I all eni to Holj Cross together ’ 

‘And Frankie Frisch ’ 

‘It’s a lie Frankie F^sch^\ent to Fordham ' 

‘Well,* I said, 'I went to Loj ola \wth Duhop Manning ' 

‘It’s a he,’ Dill said ‘I went to Lo}ola with Bishop Manning m)’$elf * 
‘You’re cock-c) ed,' I said 
‘On wnnet’ 

‘Why not*' 

'It’s me humidity,’ Dill said 'They ought to take this damn hutmdity 
away ’ 

‘Has e another shot * 

'Is this all weSe goii’ 

'Only the two bottles ‘ 

‘Do you know what you aret’ Bill looked at the bottle afTcctionately 
*No,‘ I said 

‘You’re in the pay of the Ano-Saloon Ltacue ’ 

'I went to Notre Dame with Wayne B Wheeler ’ 

*lt’s a he,* said Dill ‘I w ent co Austin Business College with Way ne D 
Wheeler He vns class president * 

‘Well,* I said, ‘the saloon must go ’ 

‘You're right there, old classmate,’ Bill said ‘The saloon must go, and 
I will take It s\nth me ’ 

‘You’re cock-eyed ’ 

‘On wnncf* 

'On wnne ' 

‘Well, maybe I am ’ 

‘Want to take a nap*’ 

‘All right.’ 

We Uy with our heads m the shade and looked up into the trees 
‘You asleep*’ 

‘No,’ Bill said 'I vr2s thinking ' 

I shut my eyes It felt good King on the ground 
‘Say,’ Dill said, ‘what about this Brett business*' 

‘What about It*’ 

‘Were you escr m lose •wnth hert* 

‘Sure’ 

‘For hos\ long*’ 
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‘Off and on for a- hell of A long -timcR'' '-v - '■ -fr! -n - 3rr. / ' 

‘Oh, hell!’ Bill said. ‘I’m forry^ fella;’- '7‘ .'■7! 

‘It’s all right,’ I said. ‘I don’t give a daihn any more;! ; -iL rj ' ' 

‘Really;’ .• - '-'-i •• ■ 

‘Really. Only I’d a hell of a lot rather not ta&.ahont it; !* ;. '. ! ‘ ■' > 

‘You aren’t sore I asked you;’ . f f ^ ■yi ! 

‘Why the hell should ,Lbe;’,! /. i‘.ji ■: .v 1' .t.;- ? I Jf /•' 

•‘I’m going to .sleep,’; Bill 'said.,; He put. a newspaper .oveirjhis face. '7.^ 

‘Listen, Jake,’ he said, ‘are you reilly a Catholic;’ 'o . ‘ 

‘Technically.’ ■ 

‘What does that mean;’ ' 

.‘I don’t know.’- ,'i . h--, n' 

‘All right. I’ll go to sleep now,’ he said. ‘Don’t keep me awake, by. 

talking so much.’ 'rjf!; 'j-yA f 

I went to sleep, too. When I woke up Bill was packing the fiicksackr It 

was late in the afternoon and the shadow from'. the; trees,- was lloiigCahd 

went, out oyer the dam.'.jl was .stiff froth sleeping on. the ground;' . . . i ' 

‘What did you do; Wake up;’ Bill asked. ‘Why didn’t you spendlthe 

night;’ I stretched and rubbed my eyes.- ■ , • • -y': t • Y' 

‘I had a lovely dream,’ Bill .said. ‘J don’t femember whaHt was;abd(it, 

but it was a lovely dreamf , ■. 'K ■ ’.j;! s 

‘I don’t tliink I dreamt.’ ’ sT! .-Y r.:’ Y/ 

‘You ought to dream,’ Bill said.' !All our biggest, business )rheh have 

been dreamers. . Look -at' Ford. Took at- President .Coolidge. Took at 

Rockefeller. Look at Jo Davidson.’ \ 'h’ ; 

I disjointed my rod and Bill’s and packed them in' .the, rod-case.,! put 

the reels in the tackle-bag. Bill had packed the rucksack and- we put ohe 

of the trout-bags in. I carried the otlrer. - , ' 

‘Well,’ said Bill, ‘have we got everything;’ • * , ’ . , • 

‘The worms.’ .. , , - 

‘Your worms. Put them in there.’ ' i ■ 

He had the pack on his back and I put the whrni-cans in one of the 

outside flap pockets. ‘ , - - 

‘You got everything now;’ ■ 

I looked around on tlie grass at the foot of the elm trees. - 

‘Yes.’ . 

* * * ■ . ‘ 

We started up the road into the woods. It was a long walk home to 

Burgucte, and it was dark when we came down across the fields-;to-.the 

road, and along the road between the houses of the town, their windo\Vs 

liglited, to the inn. - , . 
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Wc st3} cd five daj’s at Bilrguetc and tad goi>d fishing The nights ss ere 
coJd and the da)'^ %v ere hbt, and theft ahvayS a breeze cvefl in the heat 
of the day. It was hot enough so that it felt good to wade in a cold stream, 
and the sun dried > on when y ou came out and sat on the bank We found 
a stream wth a pool deep cnougli to swiiti in In the evenings w e plaj ed 
three-handed bridge %vith an Englishman named Harris, who had walked 
oscr from Saint Jean Pied de Port and was stopping at the mn for the 
fishing He was very pleasant and went \vitli us twice to the Irau River. 
There svas no word from Robert Colm nor from Brett and Mike 

/ 1/ ‘I 


I CIIAPTCRXIIl'ir’’ ' ‘ 

I ( > / ’ ( j I 

Ont mdming I iv'cnt down to breakfastarfd the Englishman, Harm, was 
already at the table He was reading die paper throogh spectacles He 
looked up and smiled 

'Good morning,’ he said ‘Letter for you* Istoppedatthepostanddicy 
gateitmewthmme’ 

Tlie letter svas at my place at the table, Icahing against a cofTce-cup 
Harm was reading die paper again. 1 opened die letter It had been for- 
warded from Pamplona It as dated San Sebastian, Sunday, f 

DeasJaxe, ' ^ 

‘ , t . r- t T> . t -V. v*. t*.* 

I ' • : 


quite all right by Tucs and is praaically so now I knoss her so well and 
try' to look after her but it's not so eas\ Lo\e to all the cliaps 

MicnAtL, 

‘What day' of the w eck is it i* 1 asked Harm 

‘Wednesday, I dunk Yes, quite Wednesday, Wonderful hoiv one 
loses track of the days up here in the mountains ’ 

'Yes. WeVe been here nearly a week.' 

‘I hope you’re not dunking oflcavmgi’ i I 

‘Yes Wc'II go in on the afternoon bus. I’m afraid.’ 

‘What a rotten busmdss 1 had lioped wc’d all has e another go at -die 
Iran together’ > ‘ 
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"We kave to go into Pamplona. We re meeting people there/ 

‘What rotten luck for me. We ve had a jolly time here at Burguete.’ 
‘Come on in to Pamplona. We can play some bridge there, and there 
going to be a dannied fine fiesta.’ , ' - . 

‘I’d like to. Awfully nice of you to ask me. I’d best stop on her 
though. I’ve not much more time to fish.’ 

‘You want those big ones in the Irati.’ 

‘I say, I do, you know. They’re enormous trout there.’ 

‘I’d Hke to try them once more/ 

‘Do. Stop over another day. Be a good chap.’ 

‘We really have to get into town,’ I said. 

‘What a pity.’ 

After breakfast Bill and I were sitting warming in the sun on a bench oi 
in front of the inn and talking it over. I saw a girl coming up the ro? 

and took a tel 


I looked at it. The address was: ‘Barnes, Burguete/ 

‘Yes. It’s for us/ 

She brought out a book for me to sign, and I gave her a couple i 
coppers. The telegram was in Spanish: ‘Vengojueves Cohn.’ 

I handed it to Bill. 

‘What does die word Cohn mean?’ he asked, 

‘What a lousy telegram 1’ I said. ‘He could send ten words for the san 
price. “I come Thursday”. That gives you a lot pf dope, doesn t it?’ 

‘It gives you all the dope that’ s of interest to Cohri.’ 

‘We’re going in, anyway/ 1 said. .‘There’s no use trying to move Br< 
and Mike out here and back before the fiesta. Should we answer it?' 
‘We might as well,’ said Bill. ‘There’s no need for us to be snooty.’ 
We walked up to the post-office and asked for a telegraph blank. 
'What will we say?’ Bill asked. 

‘ “Arriving to-night.” That’s enough.’ 

Wc paid for the message and walked back to the inn. Harris was the 
and the three of us walked up to Roncevallcs. We went through t 
monastery. 

‘It’s a remarkable place,’ Harris said, when we came out. ‘But yi 
know I’m not much on those sort of places/ 

‘Me cither,’ Bill said. 

‘It’s a remarkable place, though,’- Harris said. ‘I wouldn’t not have.se 
It. I d been intending coming up each day/ . , - 

P6 


from tlie centre of the town. She stopped in front of us 
gram out of the leather wallet that hung against her skirt. 
‘For ustedes?’ 
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‘We have to go into Pamplona. We're meeting people there.' 

‘What rotten luck for me. We ve had a jolly time here at Burguete.’ ^ 
‘Come on in to Pamplona. We can play some bridge there, and there’s 
going to be a damned fine fiesta.' < 

‘I’d like to. Awfully nice of you to ask me. I’d best stop on here, 
though. I’ve not much more time to fish.’ 

‘You want those big ones in the Irati.’ 

‘I say, I do, you know. They’re enormous trout there.’ 

‘I’d like to try them once more.’ 

‘Do. Stop over another day. Be a good chap.’ 

‘We really have to get into town,’ I said. 

‘What a pity.’ 

After breakfast Bill and I were sitting warming in the sun on a bench out 
in front of the inn and talking it over. I saw a girl coming up the road 
from the centre of the toym. She stopped in front of us and took a tele- 
gram out of the leather wallet that hung against her skirt. 

‘Por ustedesj’ 

I looked at it. The address was: ‘Barnes, Burguete.’ 

‘Yes. It’s for us.’ 

She brought out a book for me to sign, and I gave her a couple of 
coppers. The telegram was in Spanish: ‘Vengo jueves Cohn.’ 

I handed it to Bill. 

‘What docs the word Cohn mean?’ he asked. 

‘What a lousy telegram!’ I said. ‘He could send ten words for the same 
price. “I come Thursday”. That gives you a lot of dope, doesn’t it?’ 

‘It gives you all the dope that’ s of interest to Cohn.’ , 

‘We’re going in, anyway,’ I said. ‘There’s no use trying to move Brett 
and Mike out here and back before the fiesta. Should we answer it?' 

‘We might as well,’ said Bill. ‘There’s no need for us to be snooty.’ 

We walked up to the post-office and asked for a telegraph blank. 

‘What will we say?’ Bill asked. 

‘ ‘‘Arriving to-night.” That’s enough.’ 

We paid for the message and walked back to the inn. Harris was there 
and the three of ns walked up to Roncevalles. We went through the 
monastery. 

It s a remarkable place,’ Harris said, when we came out, ‘But you 
know I’m not much on those sort of places.’ 

‘Me cither,’ Bill said. 

It s a remarkable placP, though,’ Harris said. ‘I wouldn’t not have seen 
It. I d been intending coming up each day,’ , 
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*It isn’t the same as fuhing, though, is iti* Bill asked He liked Hams 
‘I sa) not ’ 

We sv ere standing m front of the old chapel of tlie monaster) 

‘Isn’t that a pub aCTOSs the svayt’ Hams asked ‘Or do my eycsdeccive 
met’ 

‘It has the look of a pub,’ Bill said 
‘It looks to me like a pub ’ I said 

‘I say,' said Hams, ‘let s utilize it ’ He had taken up utilizing from Bill 
We had a bottle ofssme apiece Harm would not let us pa) He talked 
Spanish quite well, and the innkeeper would not take our money 
‘I say You don’t know what its meant to me to has c you chaps up 
here ’ 

‘Wc’sc had a grand Ome, Hams ’ 

Hams was a little tight 

‘I say Really y ou don’t know bow much it means I’s c not had much 
fun since the w ar ’ 

‘We’ll fish together again, some time Don’t) ou forget it. Hams ’ 
‘Wemust, We Aave had such a jolly goodnme ’ 

‘How about anotlier bottle around*’ 

‘Jolly good idea,' said Hams 
This IS mine,’ said Bill ‘Or ssc don’t drink it ’ 

‘I wish you’d let me pay font Itdocsciseme pleasure, you know * 
'This IS going to give me pleasure,* Bill said 

The innkeeper brought in the fourth bottle Wc had kept the same 
glasses Hams lifted his glass 
‘I say You know this docs utilize well ’ 

Bill slapped him on the back 
‘Good old Hams ’ 

‘Isay You know my name isn’t really Hams It’s Wilson-Hams All 
one name With a hyphen y ou know 
'Good old Wilson-Harns,’ Bill said We call y ou Hams because ts e'rc 
so fond of you’ 

‘I say , Barnes You don’t know w hat dus all means to me ’ 

‘Come on and utilize another glass I said 
‘Barnes Really, Barnes, you can’t know That’s all ’ 

'Dnnk up, Hams ’ 

Wc walked back down the road from Roncci allcs %\ith Hams between 
us Wc had lunch at the mn and Hams went with us to the bus He ga\ e 
us his card wnch his address in London and his club and his business address 
and as wc got on the bus he handed us each an enselopc I opened mine 
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‘We have to go into Pamplona. We’re meeting people there.’ 

‘What rotten luck for me. We’ve had a jolly time here at 3urguete.’ ^ 

‘Come on in to Pamplona. We can play some bridge there, and there’s 
going to be a damned fine fiesta.’ 

‘I’d like to. Awfully nice of you to ask me. I’d best stop on here, 
though. I’ve not much more time to fish.’ 

‘You want those big ones in the Irati.’ 

‘I say, I do, you know. They’re enormous trout there.’ 

‘I’d like to try them once more.’ 

‘Do. Stop over another day. Be a good chap.’ 

‘We really have to get into town,’ I said. 

‘What a pity.’ 

After breakfast Bill and I were sitting warming in the sun on a bench out 
in front of the inn and talking it over. I saw a girl coming up the road 
from the centre of the toyra. She stopped in front of us and took a tele- 
gram out of the leather wallet that himg against her skirt. 

‘Por ustedesf 

I looked at it. The address was: ‘Barnes, Burguete.’ 

‘Yes. It’s for us.’ 

She brought out a book for me to sign, and I gave her a couple of 
coppers. The telegram was in Spanish: ‘Vengo jueves Cohn.’ 

I handed it to Bill. 

‘What does the word Cohn mean?’ he asked. 

‘What a lousy telegram!’ I said. ‘He could send ten words for the same 
price. “I come Thursday”. That gives you a lot of dope, doesn’t it?’ 

‘It gives you all the dope that’s of interest to Cohn.’ 

‘We’re going in, anyway,’ I said. ‘There’s no use trying to move Brett 
and Ivlike out here and back before the fiesta. Should we answer it?' 

‘We might as well,’ said Bill. ‘There’s no need for us to be snooty.’ 

We walked up to tlie post-office and asked for a telegraph blank. 

‘What will we say?’ Bill asked. 

' ‘‘Arriving to-night.” That’s enough.’ 

We paid for the message and walked back to the inn. Harris was there 
and the tliree of us walked up to Roncevalles. We went through the 
monastery. 

‘It’s a remarkable place,’ Harris said, when we came out. ‘But you 
know I’m not much on those sort of places.’ 

‘Me either,’ Bill said. 

It s a remarkable place, though,’ Harris said. ‘I wouldn’tnot have seen 
it. I’d been intending coming up each day.’ j 
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'It isn't the same as fishing, though, is i»’ Bill asked He liked Hams. 

'I saj not ’ 

Wc \\ crc sunding m front of the old chapel of the monaster) 

‘Isn't that a pub across the wayi* Hams asked 'Or do my c)cs deceive 
mef’ 

‘It has the look of a pub,* Bill said 
‘It looks to me like a |)ub,’ I said 

‘I say,’ said Hams, ‘lets utilize it ’ He had taken up uuhzing from Bill 
We had a bottle of-wnne apiece Hams would not let us pa) He talked 
Spanish quite w ell, and the innkeeper would not take our money 
‘I say You don’t know Avhat it’s meant to me to have you chaps up 
here ’ 

‘Wc’vc had a grand ome. Hams * 

Hams was a little tight 

‘Isa) Rcally)ou don'eknow how muchitmeans I'vcnothadmuch 
fun since the war’ 

‘We’ll fish together again, some lime Don’t )ou forget it. Hams ' 

'We must WcAet'chadsuchajoll) good time ’ 

'How about another bottle around*' 

^olly good idea,' said Hams 

This IS mine,’ said Dill ‘Or we don’t drink n ’ 

'I wish y ou’d let me pay for it It d^s civc me pleasure, ) ou know * 
‘This is coing to give me pleasure ’ Bill said 

The innkeeper brought m the fourth bottle We had kept the same 
glasses Hams lifted his glass 

‘I $1) You know this docs ualizc well ’ 

Bill slapped him on the back 
‘Good old Hams ’ 

‘Isa) You know m) name isn’t really Hams It’s Wilson-Hams. All 
one name With a hy^plicn, you know 
‘Good old Wibon-Harns, Bill said *We call y ou Hams because w e'rc 
so fond of you ’ 

‘I say , Dames You don’t know w hat this all means to me * 

‘Come on and ualizc another glass,’ I said 
‘Dames Really, Dames, you can’t know That’s all ' 

*Dnnk up, Hams ’ 

We walked back down the road from Roncev alles with Hams betw een 
iis We had lunch at the mn and Hams wmt wtth us to the bus He gave 
us his card, wtth his address m London and his club and his business address 
and as w c got on the bus he handed us each an env elope I opened nunc 
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and there were a dozen flies in it. Harris had tied them himself. He tied all 
his own flies. 

‘I say, Harris — ’ I began. 

‘No, no!’ he said. He w^as climbing down from the bus. ‘They’re not 
first-rate ffies at all. I only thought if you fished them some time it might 
remind you of what a good time we had.’ 

The bus started. Harris stood in front of the post-office. He^vaved. As 
we started along the road he turned and w’^alked back toward the irm. 

‘Say, wasn’t that Harris nice?’ Bill said. 

‘I think he really did have a good time.’ 

‘Harris? You bet he did.’ 

‘I wish he’d come into Pamplona.’ 

‘He wanted to fish.’ 

‘Yes. You couldn’t tell how Enghsh would mix wdth each other, 
an^Tvay.’ 

‘I suppose not.’ 

We got into Pamplona late in the afternoon and the bus stopped in 
front of the Hotel Montoya. Out in the plaza they were stringing electric- 
light wires to light the plaza for the fiesta. A few kids came up when the 
bus stopped, and a custom officer for the town made all the people getting 
down from the bus open their bimdles on the sidewalk. We went into the 
hotel and on the stairs I met Montoya. He shook hands with us, s milin g in 
liis embarrassed way. 

‘Your friends are here,’ he said. 

‘JMr. Campbell?’ 

‘Yes. Mr. Cohn and Mr. Campbell and Lady Ashley.’ 

He smiled as though there were something I would hear about. 

‘When did they get in?’ 

‘Yesterday. I’ve saved you the rooms you had.’ 

‘That’s fine. Did you give Mr. Campbell the room on the plaza?’ 

‘Yes. All the rooms we looked at.’ 

‘Where are our friends now?’ 

‘I tliink they went to the pelota.’ 

‘And how about the bulls?’ 

Montoya smiled. ‘To-night,’ he said. ‘To-night at seven o’clock they 

bring in the Villar bulls, and to-morrow come the Miuras. Do you all so 

down?’ ^ “ 

‘Oh, yes. They’ve never seen a desencajonada.’ 

Montoya put his hand on my shoulder. 

‘I’ll sec you there.’ 
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understand. 

‘yourfncnd,Mlieafiaonado, toot’ Montoya smiled at Bdl. 

‘Yes. He came all the -xvav from New York to see the San Fcrmincs.’ 

‘Yesf’ Montoya pohtcly disbelieved. ‘But hc’$ not afiaonado like you.’ 

He put his hand on my shoulder again cmbarrasscdly. 

‘Yes,* I said 'He’s a real afiaonado.’ 

‘But he’s not afiaonado like you are.* 

Aficion means passion An afiaonado is one who is passionate about 
the bull-fights All the good bull-fighters stayed at Montoya’s hotel; that 
is, those wth afiaon stayed there The commercial bull-fighters stayed 
once, perhaps, and then did not come back TTic good ones came each 


not mean anything One day Montoya took them all out and dropped 
tlicm in the wastc-uaskec He did not want them around. 

Wc often talked about bulis and bull-fighten. I had stopped at the 
Monto)"! for several years Wc nes’cr talked for \ery long ara time. It 
was simply the pleasure of discovering what wc each felt. Men would 
come in from distant towns and before they left Pamplona stop and talk 
for a few minutes with Monto^'a about bulls. These men were aficionados. 
Those who were afiaonados could alwap get rooms even when the 
hotel was full. Montoya introduced me to some of them. Tlie>' were 
always ver)’ polite at first, and it amused diem \cr)’ much that I should 
be an American. Somehow it was taken for granted tlut an American 
could not luvc afiaon He might simulate it or confuse it with c.\cue- 
ment. but he could not really juve it. When thc\' saw that I had afiaon. 
and there was no passw'ord, no set questions t/uf could bring it out, 
ratlier it was a sort of oral spiritual cxaminanon w ith the questions alwajt 
a little on the defensne and never apparent, there was this same em- 
barrassed putting the hand on the shoulder, or a ‘Buen liombrc’ But 
nearly alwaj-s there was the actual touching It seemed as though the)' 
wanted to toucli \ou to make it certain 
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Montoya could forgive anything of a buii-fighter who had afidoni 
He could forgive attacks of nerves, panic, had unexplainable actions, all 
sorts of lapses. For one who had afidon he could forgive anything. At 
once he forgave me all my friends. Without his ever saving anythmg 
the)f were simply a little something shameful between us, like the spilling 
open of the horses in bull-fighting. 

Bill had gone upstairs as we came in, and I found him washing and 
changing in his room. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘talk a lot of Spanish;’ 

‘He was telling me about the bulls coming in to-night.’ 

‘Let’s find the gang and go down.’ 

‘All right. They’ll probably be at the cafe.’ 

‘Have you got tickets;’ 

‘Yes. I got them for all the unloadings.’ 

‘What’s it like;’ He was pulling his cheek before the glass, looking to 
see if there were unshaved patches under the line of the jaw. 

‘It's pretty good,' I said. ‘They let the bulls out of the cages one at a 
time, and they have steers in the corral to receive them and keep them 
from fighting, and the bulls tear in at the steers and the steers run around 
like old maids tr)'ing to quiet them down.’ 

‘Do they ever gore the steers;’ 

‘Sure. Sometimes they go right after them and kill them.’ 

‘Can’t the steers do anything;’ 

‘No. They’re trying to make friends.’ 

‘What do they have them in for;’ 

‘To quiet down the bulls and keep them from breaking their horns 
against the stone walls, or goring each other.’ 

‘Must be swell being a steer.’ 

We went down the stairs and out of the door and walked across the 
square torvard the Cafe Iruna. There were two lonely looking ticket- 
houses standing in the square. Their "window’s, marked, sor., sol y 
SOMBRA, and sombra, were shut. They would not open until the day 
before the fiesta. 

Across the square the wliite wicker tables and chairs of the Iruna 
extended out beyond the arcade to the edge of the street. I looked for 
Brett and Mike at the tables. There they w’ere. Brett and Mike and 
Robert Cohn. Brett was wearing a Basque beret. So was Mike. Robert 
Cohn was bare-headed and wearing his spectacles. Brett saw us coming 
and W'aved. Her eyes crinkled up as wx came up to the table. 

‘Hello, you chaps!’ she called. 
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Brcttwishappy Mikchadawayofgcttinganintcmit) offccLngmto 
shaking hands Robert Cohn shook hands because w c were back. 
‘Where die hcU have you bcenr* I asked 
‘I brought them up here,' Cohn said 

'What rot,’ Brett said ‘We'd have gotten here earlier if you hadn’t 
come ' 

‘You’d never have gotten here * 

‘What rot’ You chaps are brown Look at Bill ’ 

‘Did you get good fishingf' Mike asked ‘We ^%antcd tojom you ’ 

‘It w asn’t bad We missed you * 

'I wanted to come,' Cohn said, ‘but I thought I ought to bnng them ' 
‘You bring us What rot * 

‘Was It really goodt* Mike asked ‘Did >ou take manyt’ 

‘Some days we took a dozen apiece There was an Englishman up 
there ’ 

‘Named Hams,’ Bill said ‘Ever know him, Mikct He was in the war, 
too’ 

‘Fortunate fellow,’ Mike said ‘What times we had How I wish 
those dear days were back ' 

‘Don’t be an ass ’ 

'Were you m the war, Mikef Cohn asked 
‘Was I not ’ 

‘He was a \er) distinguished soldier,’ Brett said 'Tell them about the 
tame \ our horse bolted down PiccadiHj ’ 

‘I’ll not I’ve told that four times ’ 

‘You nc\er told me,’ Robert Cohn said 

'I’ll not tell that story It reflects discredit on me ’ 

‘Tell tlicm about your medals ’ 

Til not That story reflects great discredit on me ’ 

‘What story’s thatt’ 

‘Brett will tell ) ou She tclb all the stones that reflect discredit on me * 
‘Go on Tell it, Brett ' 

‘Should If* 

Til tell It mj self’ 

‘What medals ha\c )ou got, Mikci’ 

‘I has cn’t got any medals ’ 

’You must has'c some ’ 

‘I suppose I’ve the usual medals But I nescr sent in for them One 
time there was this w oppmg big dinner and the Pnnee of Wales was to be 
there, and the cards said medals will be worn So natural]} I had no 
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medals, and I stopped at my tailor’s and he was impressed by the invita- 
tion, and I thought that’s a good piece „of business; and. I said to-him: 
“You’ve got to fix me up witli some medals.” He.said: “What medals, 
sir’” And I said: “Oh, any medals. Just give, me a -few medals.’hSo he 
said: “What medals h<jue you, sir?” And I said; “How should I know? ’ 
Did he think I spent all my time reading the bloody gazette? “Just give 
me a good lot. Pick tliem out yoursdf.” So. he got -me sortie' medals, 
you know, miniature medals, and handed me.thefbox, and J, put it in my 
pocket and forgot it. Well, I went to, the dinner,; and it was .the night 
they’d shot Henry Wilson, so the Prince didn’t come.-and the -King didn’t 
come, and no one wore any medals-, aiid'all these coves were busy taking 
off their medals, and I had mine in my pocket.’ . k . 

He stopped for us to laugh. . _ , 

‘Is that all?’ , ' - • 

‘That’s all. Perhaps I didn’t tell it right.’ 

‘You didn’t,’ said Brett. ‘But no matter.’ ' . 

We were all laughing. . , - - 

‘Ah, yes,’ said Mike. ‘I know now. It was a damn dull dinner, and I 
couldn’t stick it, so I left. Later on in the evening I found the box in my 
pocket. What’s this? I said. Medals? Bloody military medals? So I 
cut them all off their backing — you know,' they put them on a strip — 
and gave them all around. Gave one to each girl. Form of souvenir. 
They drought I was hell’s own shakes of a'soldier. Give away medals in a 
night club. Dashing fcUow.’ ' , . ■ . 

‘Tell the rest,’ Brett said. 

‘Don’t you drink drat was funny?’ Mike asked. We were all laughing. 
‘It was. I swear it was. Any rate, my tailor wrote me and wanted ‘the 
medals back. Sent a man around. Kept on wriring for months. Seems 
some chap had left them to be cleaned. Frightfully military cove,' Set 
IrcH’s own store by them.’ Mike paused. ‘Rotten luck for the tailor,’ he 
said, .1 ,, 

You don t mean it. Bill said. ‘I should drink it would have^ been 
grand for the tailor.’ / - 

‘Frightfully good tailor. Never believe ifto see me now,’ Mike said. 
‘I used to pay him a hundred pounds a'year just to keep him quiet.' So 
he wouldn’t send me any bills. Frightful blow to him -when I went 

bankrupt. It was right after the medals. Gave' his letters rather a bitter 
tone. - - , 

‘How did you go bankrupt?’ Bill asked. ‘ . ,, J ‘ i • . 

Two .ways,’ Mike said. ‘Gradually and then suddenly.’ . ' : 
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‘What brought it oni’ 

'Friends/ said Mike ‘I had a Jotoffnends False friends Then! had 
crediton, too Probably ]iad more creditors than an) body in England.’ 
‘Tell them about in the court/ Drett said 
‘I don’t remember/ Mike said T sxasjust a httle fight ’ 

‘Tight’’ Brett exclaimed. ‘You were bimd’’ 

‘Extraordinarj’ thing/ Mike said ‘Met m> former parmcr the other 
da). Offered to buy me a dnnk* 

‘Tell them about your learned counsel/ Brett said 
‘I wll not/ Mike said *M) learned counsel was blind, too I say this 
IS a gloomy subject Are sve going dowm and see tlicsc bulls unloaded or 
not?’ 

‘Let’s go down ' 

We called the waiter, paid, and started to walk through the town. I 
started ofFssalking with Brett, but Robert Cohn came up and joined her 
on die other side The three of us walked along, past the Ayiintamiento 
svnth the banners hung from the balcony, dosvn past the market and 

j .... ,1.. ft -rl.,-. 


whips rising above the talking people m the street Across the bridge 
VI c turned up a road to the corrals We passed a wine-shop with a sign 
in the vwndow Good Wmc jo Centimes A Litre 
‘That’s here v, e’U go u hen funds get low/ Brett said 
The woman standmg in the door of the svinc-shop looked at us as we 
passed She called to someone m the house and three girls came to the 
window and stared. They were staring at Brett 
At the gate of the corrals two men took tickets from the people that 
went in We went in through the gate There were trees inside and a 
low, stone house At the far end was the stone wall of the corrals, wiih 
apertures m the stone cliat were like Ioopho!« running all along the face 
of cacli corral A ladder led up to the top of the wall, and people were 
chmbmg up the ladder and spreading dorni to stand on the w alls that 
separated the two corrals As we came up the Udder, walking across the 
grass under the trees, we passed the big, grey painted cages with the bulls 
in them. There was one Dull in each travelling-box. Tiie) had come by 
train from a bull-breeding ranch m Castile, atjd had been unloaded off 
flat-cars at die sofion and Wought up here to be let out of their cages into 
the corrals. Each cage was stencilled with the name and die brand of the 
bull-breeder 
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Wc climbed vip and found a place on tlic wall looking dowm into tlic 
corral. The stone walls were wlntcwasbcd, and tlicrc was straw on tbc 
gromid and wooden feed-boxes and water-troughs set against die \s'all. 
‘Look up there,’ I said. 

Beyond die river rose the plateau of die town. All along die old walls 
and ramparts people were standing. The direc lines of fordficadons\,iadc 
dircc black lines of people. Above dre walls dicrc were heads in die 
windows of die houses. At die far end of the plateau bo\^ had climbed 
into die trees. 

‘They must diink something is going to happai,’ Brett said. 

‘They want to sec die bulls? 

Mike and Bill were on the odicr wall across the pit ot the corral. They 
waved to us. People who had come late were standing behind us, 
pressing against us when odicr people crowded them. 

'Why don’t they start?’ Robert Cohn asked. 

A single mule was hitclicd to one of the cages and dragged it up against 
die gate in the corral av-all. The men shoved and lifted it wddi crowbars 
into position against die gate. Men were standing on die wull ready to 
pull up die gate of the corral and dicn die gate of die cage. At the other 
end of die corral a gate opaicd and two steers came in, swajing dicir 
heads and trotting, dicir lean flanks swinging. They stood together at die 
far end, dicir heads toward die gate where die bull would enter. 

‘They don't look happy,’ Brett said. 

The men on top of die w.all leaned back and pulled up the door of the 
corral. Then they pulled up die door of the cage. 

1 lc.ancd way over die wall and tried to sec into die cage. It av.as dark. 
Someone rapped on die cage widi .an iron bar. Inside somcthingsccincd 
to explode. The bull, striking into die wood from side to side with his 
horns, made a great noise. Then I s.iw a d.ark muzzle .and die shadow of 
honis, .and then, widi a clattering on the wood in die hollow box, die 
bull charged and came out into die corral, skidding widi his forefeet in 
die straw .as he stopped, his head up, the great hump of musdc on his 
neck swollen tight, his body muscles quivering as he looked up .at die 
crowd on the stone w.alls. Tlic two steers backed away ag.ainsc die wall, 
dicir heads sunken, their eyes watcliing die bull. 

The bull saw them and charged. A man shouted from behind one of 
the boxes and slapped his hat against die planks, and die bull, before he 
reached tlic steer, turned, gatlicrcd himself and cliargcd \Ylicrc the man 
had been, trying to rc^acli him behind the plaiiks widi'a half-dozen quick, 
searching drives widi die right horn. 
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‘My God, isn't he beaudfuirjjrcttsaid. We were looking nght dosvn 
on him. 

‘Look how he Icnou’s how to use his horns,’ I said. 'He’s got a left and 
a right just like a boxer,’ 

‘Not really?’ 

‘You watch.’ 

‘It goes too fast ' 

‘Wait. Thcre’il be another one in a minute.' 

T}]^ had backed up another cage into the entrance. In the far comer a 
man, from behind one of the plank shelters, attracted the bull, and while 
the bull \vas facing away the gate was pulled up and a second bull came 
out into the. corral. 

He charged straight for the steen and two men ran out from behind 
the planks and shouted, to turn him. He did not change his direction and 
the men shouted; ‘Hah! Hah* Toro I’ and waved their arms; the wo steers 
turned sidcwa)*5 to take the shod;, and the bull drove into one of Ac 
steers. 

'Don’t look,’ I said to Brett. She was watching, fascinated. 

‘Fine,' I said. ‘If it doesn’t buck you.’ 

‘I saw It,' she said. ‘I saw him shift from his left to his nght horn.’ 

‘Damn good!' 

The steer was do^vn now, his neck stretched out, his head misted, he 
lay Ac way lie had fallen Suddenly the bull left off and made for Ac 
oAer steer which had been standing at Ac far end, his head swinging, 
watching It all. The steer ran awkwardly and Ac bull caughijum, booked 
him lightly m Ac flank, and Aen turned away and looked up at Ac 
crowd on Ac W’alls, his crest of muscle rising. The steer came up to him 
and made as Aough to nose at him and Ac bull hooked perfunaonly. 
The next time he nosed at Ac steer and Aen Ac two of Aem trotted over 
to Ac oAer bull. 

When Ac next bull came out, ail Arcc, Ac two bulls and Ac steer. 



herd were al? fogcAer. 

The steer who had been gored had gotten to his feet and stood against 
Ac stone wall. None of Ac bulls came near him, and he did not attempt 
to join the herd. 

Wc climbed dowm from Ac wall with Ac crowd, and had a last look 
at Ac bulls through Ae loopholes in Ac wall of Ac corral. Thej* w ere all 
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We climbed up and found a place on the wall looking down into the 
corral. The stone walk were whitewashed, and there was straw on the 
ground and wooden feed-boxes and water-troughs set against the wall. 
‘Look up there,’ I said. 

Beyond the river rose the plateau of the town. All along the old walls 
and ramparts people were standing. The three lines of fortificationsinade 
three black lines of people. Above the walls there were heads in the 
windows of the houses. At the far end of the plateau boys had climbed 
into the trees. 

‘They must think something is going to happen,’ Brett said. 

‘They want to see the buUs.’ 

Mike and BUI were on the other wall across the pit of the corral. They 
waved to us. People who had come late were standing behind us, 
pressing against us when other people crowded them. 

‘Why don’t they start’’ Robert Cohn asked. 

A single mule was hitched to one of the cages and dragged it up against 
the gate in the corral wall. The men shoved and lifted it with crowbars 
into position against the gate. Men were standing on the wall ready to 
pull up the gate of the corral and then the gate of tire cage. At the otirer 
end of the corral a gate opened and two steers came in, swaying their 
heads and trotting, their lean flanks swinging. They stood together at the 
far end, their heads toward the gate where the bull would enter. 

‘They don’t look happy,’ Brett said. 

The, men on top of die wall leaned back and pulled up the door of the 
corral. Then they pulled up the door of the cage. 

I leaned way over die wall and tried to see into the cage. It was dark. 
Someone rapped on the cage with an iron bar. Inside something seemed 
to explode. The bull, striking into the wood from side to side with his 
horns, made a great noise. Then I saw a dark muzzle and the shadow of 
horns, and then, with a clattering on the wood in the hollow box, the 
bull charged and came out into die corral, skidding with his forefeet in 
the straw as he stopped, his head up, the great hump of muscle on his 
neck swollen tight, liis body muscles quivering as he looked up at the 
crowd on die stone walls. The uvo steers backed away against the wall, 
their heads sunken, their eyes watcliing the bull. 

The bull saw them and charged. A man shouted from behind one ot 
the boxes and slapped his hat against the planks, and the bull, before he 
reached the steer, turned, gathered himself and charged where the man 
had been, tr>dng to reach him behind the planks with a half-dozen quick, 
scarchmg drives widi the right horn. 
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God, isn’t he bMupfuIi* Brett said We ss ere looking right down 

on him 

'Look how he knows how to use his horns,’ I said 'He’s got a left and 
a right just like a boxer ’ 

‘Not really?’ 

‘You watch ' 

'll goes too fast ’ 

‘Wait There '/I be another one in a minute * 

Th«w had backed up another cage into the entrance In the far comer a 
man, from behind one of the plank shelten, attraaed the bidl, and sshilc 
the bull ivas facing a'tva) the gate was pulled up and a second bull came 
out into the corral 

He charged straight for the steers and two men ran out from behind 
the planks and shouted, to turn him He did not change his direction and 
the men shouted 'Hah* Hah* Toto**and waved their arms, the two steers 
turned sideways to take the shock, and the bull drove into one of the 
steers 

‘Don’t look,’ I said to Brett She was watching, fascinated 

'Fme.'Isaid *lfitdoesn'ebuck)ou’ 

‘1 saw it,’ she said ‘I saw him shift from his left to his right horn ’ 

'Damn good*' 

The stccf was down now, Kis neck stretched out, his head twisted, he 
las the \\i) he had fallen Suddenly the bull left olT and made for the 
other steer sshich had been standing at the far end, his head ssvinging, 
watching It all The steer ran aw kwardly and the bull caught him, hooked 
him lightly m die flank, and then turned awaj and looked up at the 
crow d on the walls, his crest of muscle rising The steer came up to him 
and made as though to nose at him and the bull hooked perfunctonl) 
The next time he nosed at the steer and then the tw o of them trotted over 
to the other bull 

When the next bull came out, all three the two bulls and the steer, 
stood together, their heads side by side, their boms agaimt the new comer 
In a frw mmuecs the steer picked the new bull up, quieted him dowm, and 
made him one of the herd When the last tw o bulls had been unloaded the 


to join the herd 

We climbed down from the wail with the crowd, and had a last look 
at the bulls through die loopholes in the wall of the corral They w ere all 
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quiet now, their heads down. We got a carriage outside and rode up to 
the cafe. Mike and Bill came in half an hour later. They had stopped on 
the way for several drinks. 

We were sitting in the cafe. 

‘That’s an extraordinary business,’ Brett said. 

‘WiU those last ones fight as well as the first-’ Robert Cohn asked. 
‘They seemed to quiet down awfully fast.’ 

‘They all know each other,’ I said. ‘They’re only dangerous when 
they’re alone, or only two or three of them together.’ 

‘What do you mean, dangerous;’ Bill said. ‘They all looked dangerous 
to me.’ 

‘They only want to kill when they’re alone. Of course, if you went in 
there you’d probably detach one of them from the herd, and he’d be 
dangerous,’ 

‘That’s too complicated,’ Bill said. ‘Don’t you ever detach me from 
the herd, Mike.’ 

‘I say,’ Mike said, ‘they tvere fine bulls, weren’t they? Did you see their 
horns;’ 

‘Did I not,’ said Brett. ‘I had no idea what they were like,’ 

‘Did you see the one hit that steer;’ Mike asked. ‘That was extra- 
ordinary.' 

‘It’s no life being a steer,’ Robert Colm said. 

‘Don’t you think so;’ Mike said. ‘I would have thought you’d loved 
being a steer, Robert.’ 

‘What do you mean, Mike;’ 

‘They lead such a quiet life. They never say anything and they’re 
always hanging about so.’ 

Wc were embarrassed. Bill laughed. Robert Cohn was angry. Mike 
went on talking. 

‘I should think you’d love it. You’d never have to say a word. Come 
on, Robert. Do say something. Don’t just sit there.’ 

‘I said something, Mike, Don’t you remember; About the steers,’ . 
‘Oh, say somctliing more. Say something fumiy . Can’t you sec we’re 
all having a good time here;’ 

‘Come off it, Michael. You’re drunk,’ Brett said. 

I m not drunk. I m quite serious. Js Robert Colm going to follow 
Brett around like a steer all the time;’ 

‘Shut up, Michael. Try and show a little breeding.’ 

Breeding be damned. Who has any breeding, anyway, except the 
bulls; Aren’t the bulls lovely; Don’t you like them. Bill; Why don’t you 
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say something, Robert? Don’t sit tlicre looUng like a bloody funeral. 
What if Lrett did sleep witli your She’s slept wth lots of better people 
than you.’- • , > 

‘Shut up,’ Cohn said. He stood up. ‘Shut up, Mike.’ 

’Oh, don’t stand up and act as though you were going to hit me. That 
won’tmake any difference to me. Tell me, Robert. Why do )ou follow 
I3rett around like a poor bloody steer? Don’t you know you’re not 
wanted? I know’ when I’m not wanted. Why don’t, >ou know when 
) ou’rc not wanted? You came down to San Sebastian where you weren’t 
wanted, and followed Brett around like a bloody steer. Do you think 
that’s right?’ ' , 

’Shut up. You’re drunk.’ j 

‘Perhaps I am drunk. Why aren’t you drunk? Why don’t you ever get 
drunk, Robert? You know you didn’t luve a good time at San Sebastian 
because none of our fnends w'ould innte you on anj' of the parties. 
You can’t blame them hardly. Can you? I asked them to. They W’ouldn’t 
doit. You can’t blame them, now. Canyou? Now, anssver me. Can you 
blame them?' 

‘Go to hell, Mike.’ 

'I can’t blame them. Can you blame them? Why do you follow Brett 
around? Hasen’eyouanymannen? How do you think it makes me feel?’ 

'You’re a splendid one to oik about manners,’ Brttt said ’You’ve 
such lovely manners ’ 

‘Come on, Robert,’ Bill said 
‘What do you follow her around for?’ 

Bill stood up and took hold of Cohn. 

‘Don’t go,’ Alike said. ‘Robert Cohn’s going to buy a drink.’ 

Dill went off with Cohn Cohn’s face was sallow. Mike went on talk- 
ing. I sat and listened for a while. Brett looked disgusted. 

‘I say, Michael, you might not be such a bloooy ass,’ she interrupted. 
‘I'm not saying he's not right, you know.’ She turned to me 
The emotion left Mike’s s’oicc. We were all fnends together. 

Tm not so damn drunk as I sounded.' lie said. 

*I know you’re not.’ Brett said- 
’Wc'rc none of us sober,’ I said 
‘I didn’t say anything I didn't mean.’ 

'Due you pur iiso hMly,' Breithughed. 

‘He ss'as an ass, though. He came down to San Sebastian where he 
damn ss elJ wasn’t wanted. He hung around Brett and just IcohJ at her. 
It made me damned well sick.* 
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‘He did behave very badly,’ Brett said. 

‘Mark you. Brett’s had affairs -with men before. She tells me all about 
cvcrytliing. She gave me this chap Colin’s letters to read. I wouldn’t 
read them.’ 

'Damned noble of you.’ 

‘No, listen, Jake. Brett’s gone off with men. But they weren’t ever 
Jews, .and they didn’t come and hang about afterward.’ 

‘Damned good chaps,’ Brett said. ‘It’s all rot to talk about it. Michael 
and I understand each other.’ 

‘She gave me Robert Cohn’s letters. I wouldn’t read them.’ 

‘You wouldn’t read any letters, darling. You wouldn’t read mine.’ 

‘I can’t read letters,’ Mike said. ‘Funny, isn’t it?’ 

‘You can’t read anything.’ 

‘No. You’re wrong there. I read quite a bit. I read when I’m at home.’ 
‘You’ll be writing next,’ Brett said. ‘Come on, Michael. Do buck up. 
You’ve got to go through with this thing now. He's here. Don’t spoil the 
fiesta.’ 

‘Well, let him behave, then.’ 

‘He’ll behave. I’ll tell him.’ 

‘You tell him, Jake. Tell him either he must behave or get out.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘it would be nice for me to tell him.’ 

'Look, Brett. Tell Jake what Robert calls you. That is perfect, you 
know.’ 

‘Oh, no. I can’t.’ 

‘Goon. We’re all friends. Aren’t we all friends, Jake?' 

‘I can’t tell him. It’s too ridiculous.’ 

‘I’ll tell him.’ 

‘You won’t, Michael. Don’t be an ass.’ 

‘He calls her Circe,’ Mike said. ‘He claims she turns men into swine. 
D.nmn good. I wish I were one of these literary chaps.’ 

‘He’d bc^good, you know,’ Brett said. ‘He writes a good letter.’ 

‘I know,’ I said. ‘He wrote me from San Scb.astian.' 

^That was nothing, Brett said. He can write a damned amusing letter.’ 
^Shc made me write that. She was supposed to be ill.’ 

‘I damned well was, too.’ 

Come on,’ I said, ‘we must go in and eat.’ 

'How should I meet Cohn?’ Mike said. 

^ust act as though nothing had happened.’ 

It’s quite all right with me,’ Mike said. Tm not embarrassed.’ 

It lie says anything, just say you were tight.’ 
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‘Quite Andthefunn) thing is Ftf^nkI^^aJ tight' 

‘Come on,’ Brett said ‘Arc these poisonous things paid fori I must 
bathe before dinner ' 

We walked across the square It was dark and all around the square 
were die lights from the cafe under the arcades We SNalkcd across the 
gra\c! under the trees to the hotel 
They w CTir upstairs and I stopped to speak w^th Montoj'a 
‘Well, how Old )ou like the bullst* he asked 
'Good They were nice bulls ' 

'They’re all nght’ — MontO)a shook his head — 'but the) ’re not too 
good * 

‘What didn't )ou like about themi* 

*I don’t know Theyjust didn't gne me the feeling that the\ were so 
good ’ 

‘I know what jou mean ' 

‘The) 're all right' 

‘Yes The) 're all right ' 

‘How did) our fnends like dicmt* 

‘Fine’ 

‘Good,’ Monw)"! said 

I went upstairs Bill w'as in his room standing on tlie balcon) looking 
out at the square I stood beside him 
‘Where’s Cohnf 
‘Upstairs m his room ’ 

‘How does he fech’ 

‘Like hell, naturall) Mike was awful He's temblc when he’s tight ’ 
‘Hewasn'c so tight.’ 

‘The hell he wasn’t. I know what we had before we came to the cafe ’ 
'He sobered up aftensard ’ 

‘Good He w as terrible I don’t like Cohn God know-s, and I think it 
wasastU) tnck/brhimfogodo»%TitoSanSebaitian, butnobod) has an) 
business to talk like Mike ' 

‘How *d •) ou like the bullsf 

‘Grand It’s grand the wa) the) bring them out ’ 

‘To-morrow come the Miuras ' 

‘When docs the flcsu startf 
*Da) after to-morrow * 

'We’sc got to keep Mike from gettmg so tight That kind ofstu'^is 
terrible ’ 

* We’d better get cleaned up for supper * 
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electric light ofT. That ^vu anodier bnght idea. To hell ivith women, 
an^'way. To heIl^v^th you, Brett Ashley. 

Women made such sts ell friends. Awfully swell. In the first place, you 
had to be in love ^vlth a woman to have a basis of friendship. 1 load been 
having Brett for a friend. I liad not been thinking about her side of it. I 
liad been getting sometlnnc for nothing. That only delayed the presenn- 
iion of the bill. The bill alwajs came. That was one of the swell things 
)ou could count on. 

I thought I had paid for c\'crything. Not like tlie woman pa)‘s and pap 
and pap. No idea of retribution or punishment. Just exchange of values. 
You ga\ e up something and got something else. Or you worked for 
something. You paid some way for everything that was any good. I paid 
my way into enough dungs that I liked, so dut 1 had a pood erne. Either 

Ml .1 - -1 I . . . . . * * 
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five years, 1 inoughe, it smII seem just as silly « all the other fine philoso- 
phies Tnc had. 

Perhaps that wasn’t true, though. Perhaps as you went along you did 
learn something I did not care what it was all about. All I wanted to 
kmow was how to live in ii. Maybe if you found out how to Jive in it 
you learned from dut what it was all about. 

I wished Mike w ould not behave so terribly to Cohn, though Mike was 
a bad drunk. Brett was a good drunk. Bill w*as a good drunk. Cohn was 
never drunk. Mike w*!! unpleasant after he passed a certain pome. 
I liked to see him hurt Cohn I wuhed he would not do it, diough, 
because afterward it made me disgusted at mpcif. That was moralit)'; 
things that made you dugusted afterward. No, that must be im- 
moralit)’. That was a large statement What a lot of bilge I could 
think up at night. What rot, I could hear Brett say it. What rot! 
When jou were with English you got into the habit of usmg Eng- 
lish expressions in your dunking The English spoken language — the 
upper classes, anpvaj — must have fewer words than the Eskimo Of 
course I didn't know anj'thing about the Eskimo. Ma) be the Eskimo s\as 
a fine language Sav the Cherokee I didn’t know ansthing about the 
Cherokee, eitbcr. tIic English talked with tnfieaed phrases. One phrase 

j.. — v I I If. .1 — .u u 1 i.v.j j}jg tjJted 

■ ■ ■ ■ . . . ■ . jrren’efT. 1 knew that 
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now, reading it in the oversensitized state of mind after much too much 
brandy, I would remember it somewhere, and afterward it would seem as 
though it had really happened to me. I would always have it. That was 
another good thing you paid for and then had. Some time along toward 
daylight I went to sleep. 


The next two days in Pamplona were quiet, and there were no more 
rows. The town was getting ready for the fiesta. Workmen put up the 
gate-posts that were to shut off the side streets when the bulls were released 
from the corrals and came running tlirough the streets in the morning on 
their way to the ring. The workmen dug holes and fitted in the timbers, 
each timber numbered for its regular place. Out on the plateau beyond 
the town employees of the bull-ring exercised picador horses, galloping 
them stiff-legged on the hard, sun-baked fields behind the bull-ring. The 
big gate of the bull-ring was open, and inside the amphitheatre was being 
swept. The ring was rolled and sprinkled, and carpenters replaced weakened 
or cracked planks in the barrera. Standing at the edge of the smooth rolled 
sand you could look up in the empty stands and see old women sweeping 
out the boxes. 


Outside, the fence that led from the last street of the town to the entrance 
of the bull-ring was already in place and made a long pen; the crowd 
would come running down with the bulls behind them on the morning 
of the day of the first bull-fight. Out across the plain, where the horse and 
cattle 'fair would be, some gipsies had camped under the trees. Tlic wine 
and aguardiente sellers were putting up their bootlis. One booth adver- 
tised ANis DEL TORO. The clotli sign hung against the planks in the hot sun. 
In the big square that was the centre of the town there was no change yet. 
We sat in the wliite wicker chairs on the terrassc of the cafe and watched 


tlic motor-buses come in and unload peasants from the country coming 
in to the market, and we watched the buses fill up and start out with 
peasants sitting with their saddle-bags full of the things they had bought 
in the town. The tall grey motor-buses were the only life of the square 
except for the pigeons and the man with a liose who sprinkled the 
gravelled square and watered the streets. 

In the evening was the pasco. For an hour after dinner everyone, all the 
good-looking girls, the officers from the garrison, all the fashionable 
people of the town, walked in the street on one side of the square while the 
cafe tables filled with the regular after-dinner crowd 

During the moniing I usually sat in the cafe and read the Madrid papers 
and then walked m tlie town or out into the country. Sometimes Bill went 
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along Sometimes he wrote m his room Robert Cohn spent die morn- 
ings studying Spanish or trsnng to get a shave at tlie barber-shop Brett 
and Mike nev er got up until noon We all had a \ ermouth at the caft It 
was a quiet life and no one was drunk I went to church a couple of nmev 
once with Brett She said she wanted to hear me go to conf^ion but I 
told her that not onl) was jt impossible but it was not as mteresung as it 
sounded and besides it w ould M in a language she did not know We 
met Cohn as w e came out of church and although it was obvnous he had 
follow cd us ) ct he was \ cry pleasant and mce and w c all three w ent for 
a walk out to the gips) camp and Brett had her fortune told 
It w-as a good morning there w ere high w hue clouds abov c the moun 
rams It had rained a little in the lughc and it was fresh and cool on die 

f ilatcau and there w as a wonderful view We all felt good and w e felt 
lealth) and I felt quite fncndl) to Cohn You could not be upset about 
an) dung on a da> like chat 
That wws the last da) before the fiesta 


CHAPTER -XX 

At noon of Sunda) Jul) 6ih the fiesta exploded There is no other w a) 
to describe it People had been cominc m all dav from the countt) but 
the) were assimilated in the tow*n and )ou did not nonce them The 
square w as as quiet m the hot sun as on an) ocher da) The peasants w ere 
m the oud)ing wnno-shops There ihev were drinking getting read) for 
the fiesta The) had come m so rccentlv from the plams and the hills that 
It was necessar) that the) make their snifnng m values graduall) Thc) 
could not start in pa) ing cafi prices The) got their monev s w oith in thc 
wine-shops Monq snli had a definite value in houn w orfced and bushels 
of gram sold Late in the fiesta tt would not matter what thc) paid nor 
where ihc) bought. 

Now on the da) of thc starting of thc fiesta of San I^rmm the) had 
been in the w ine-shops of thc narrow streets of thc town since carl) mom 
mg Going down the streets m thc morning on the wav to Mass in the 
cathedral Ihcardthemsingiogthroughtlieopcndoorsoftheshops The) 
w ere warming up There were mam people at thc eleven o clock Mass 
San Fermm js also a religious fespval 
1 walked down the hill from the cathedral and up thc street to the cafe 
on the square It was a little before noon Robert Cohn and Bill were 
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now, reading it in the oversensitized state of mind after much too much 
brandy, I would remember it somewhere, and afterward it would seem as 
though it had really happened to me. I \vould always have it. That was 
another good thing you paid for and then had. Some time along toward 
daylight I went to sleep. 

The next two days in Pamplona were quiet, and there were no more 
rows. The tomi was getting ready for the fiesta. Workmen put up the 
gate-posts that were to shut off the side streets when the bulls were released 
from die corrals and came running through the streets in the morning on 
their way to the ring. The workmen dug holes and fitted in the timbers, 
each timber numbered for its regular place. Out on die plateau beyond 
the town employees of the bull-ring exercised picador horses, galloping 
diem stiff-legged on the hard, sun-baked fields beliind the bull-ring. The 
big gate of the bull-ring was open, and inside the amphitheatre was being 
swept. The ring was rolled and sprinkled, and carpenters replaced weakened 
or cracked planks in the barreca. Standing at the edge of the smoodi rolled 
sand you could look up in the empty stands and see old women sweeping 
out the boxes. 

Outside, the fence that led from the last street of the town to the entrance 
of the bull-ring was already in place and made a long pen; the crowd 
would come running down svith the bulls behind them on the morning 
of the day of the first bull-fight. Out across the plain, where the Jiorse and 
cattle 'fair would be, some gipsies had camped under the trees. The svine 
and aguardiente sellers were putting up their bootlis. One bootli adver- 
tised ANis DEL TORO. The cloth sigii hung against the planks in the hot sun. 
In the big square tlaat was the centre of the town dierc was no change yet. 
Wc sat in tire wliite wicker chairs on the terrassc of the cafe and n^atched 
tlic motor-buses come m and unload peasants from the country coming 
in to die market, and wc watched die buses fill up and start out witli 
peasants sitting with dicir saddle-bags full of the things diey had bought 
in the town. The tall grey motor-buses were the only life of the square 
except for the pigeons and the man with a hose who sprinkled die 
gravelled square and watered the streets. 

In die evening was the pasco. For an hour after dinner cver)mne, all the 
good-looking girls, the officers from the garrison, all die fashionable 
people of the town, walked in the street on one side of the square while die 
cafe tables filled widi the regular after-dinner crowd. 

During the morning I usually sat in the cafe and read the Madrid papers 
and tlicn walked m die tonm or out into the countr)’. Sometimes Bill went 
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along. Sometimes he wrote in his room. Robert Cohn spent the morn- 
ings studjing Spanish or trying to gee a shave at die barw-shop. Brett 
and Mike never got up unnl noon. We all had a vermouth at the cafe. It 
was a quiet hie and no one was drtmk. f went to church a couolc of times, 
once wnth Brett. She said she wanted to hear me go to conf^ion, but 1 
told her that not only %vas it impossible but it was not as interesting as it 
sounded, and, besides, it would W m a language she did not know. We 
met Cohn as we came out ofdiurch, and although it was obstious he had 
followed us, yet he was very pleasant and nice, and we all three went for 
a .’V • • ■ - ; t y*..~ 1 2 1 1 e..,. .-11 

f dateau, and there was a wonacnui view. \Vc au teic good and we icit 
icalthy, and I felt quite fnendly to Cohn. You could not be upset about 
an) thing on a day like that. 

That was the last day before the fiesta. 


CHAPTER XV 

At noon of Sunday, July tf eh, the fiesta exploded There is no other way 
to describe it. People had been coming m all day from the countiy’, but 
thej' were assimilated in the town and you dm not nonce them. Tlie 
square was as quiet m the hot sun as on any other day. The peasants were 
m the outl)ung wme-shops There thej' were dnnking, gcrang ready for 
the fiesta The)* had come in so recently from the plains and the bills that 


of grain sold Late in the fiesta it would not matter what tlie)* paid, nor 
where the)* bought. 

Now on the day of the starting of the fiesta of San Fermm the)* had 
been in the u ine-shops of the narrow streets of tlie town since early morn- 
ing. Going down the streets in the morning on the wav to hiats in tlic 
errhedra/, / heard them singtag ehroagh the open doonoi (heihopt. The} 
were warming up There sverc miny people at the cle%m o'cloch Mass 
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‘Wljcrc arc the forcjgnersi’ Robert Cohn askei 
‘Wc’fc the forcJgnen/ Bill said. 

All the time rockets were going up The cafe tables were all full now. 
The square was cmptjnng of people and the crowd svas filling the cafes. 
‘Where’s Brett and Mikei BiU asked 
‘i’ll go and get them,’ Cohn said 
'Bnng tlicm here,' 

TL- ,v->» •--•>1^ r* 4,,. a"'’ " ''*•* s-.-" ^r" 


an} consequences It seemed out of place to think of consequences dunng 
die licsea. All during the festa }ou had the feeling, even svhen it was 
quiet, tliat}ou had to shout any remark to make it heard It was the same 
(cchng about any action It was a ficsa and it w ent on for se\ cn da}-s 
That afternoon was the big religious procession San Fermm w as trans- 
lated from one church toanodier. In the procession were all the dignita- 
ries, asnl and rehgious We could not see diem because the crowd was coo 
great. Ahead of the formal procession and behind it danced the riau~tiaj 
dancers There was one mass of }cIlowshirts dancing up and dowm m the 
crowd All we could see of the procession through tne closcl) pressed 
people dut crowded all the side streets and kerbs were the great giants, 
agar-store Indians, thirty feet high. Moors, a King and Queen, whirling 
and waltamgsolcninh to the riM~nau 
The} were all standing outside the chapel where San Fermm and the 
dignitaries had passed m leaving a guard of soldiers, the giants, with the 
men who danced m them standing beside their resting frames, and 
the dwarfs monng with tlieir whacking bladders through the crowd We 
started inside and there ss'as a smell of incense and people filing back into 
the cliurch, but Brett was stopped just inside the door because she had no 
lut. so we went out again and along the street tliat ran back from the 
chapel into towm The street ss as lined on both sides witii people keeping 
their place at tlic kerb for the return of the procession. Some dancers 
formed a orclc around Brett and started to dance The} wore big 
WTeathsofwhitcgarliaaroundtbeirnecks The} took Bill and me b} the 
arms and put us m the arcic Bill suited to dance, too They svere all 
clunting Brett wanted to dantr but thc\ did not want her to Thev 
wanted her as an image to dance around When the song ended w ith the 
slup ri'H-riJM* tlic\ rushed os intoa wtne-sliop 

We stood at the counter. The} hadBrcttseatrdonasMne-cask. Itwas . 
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dark in the wine-shop and full of men sin^ng, hard-voiced singing. Back 
of the counter they drew the wine from casks. I put down money for 
the wine, but one of the men picked it up and put it back in my pocket. 

‘I want a leather wine-botde,’ Bill said. 

‘There’s a place down the street,’ I said. T’ll go get a couple.’ 

The dancers did not want me to go out. Three of them were sitting on 
the high wine-cask beside Brett, teaching her to drink out of the wine- 
skins. They had hung a wreath of garlics around her neck. Someone 
insisted on giving her a glass. Somebody w^as teaching Bill a song. Sing- 
ing it into his ear. Beating time on Bill’s back. 

I explained to them that I would be back. Outside in the street I w’ent 
down the street looking for the shop that made leather wine-bottles. The 
crowd was packed on the sidewalks and many of the shops were shuttered, 
and I could not find it. 1 walked as far as the church, looking on both sides 
of tlic street. Then I asked a man and he took me by the arm and led me 
to it. The shutters were up but the door was open. 

Inside it smelled of fresh tanned leather and hot tar. A man was stencil- 
ling completed wine-skins. They hung from the roof in bunches. He 
took one down, blew it up, screwed the nozzle tight, and then jumped 
on it. 

‘See! It doesn’t leak.’ 

‘I want another one, too. A big one.’ 

He took dowji a big one that would hold a gallon or more, from the 
roof. He blew it up, his cheeks puffing ahead of the wine-skin, and stood 
on the bota holding on to a chair. 

‘What arc you going to doi Sell them in Bayoime?’ 

‘No. Drink out of diem.' 


He slapped me on the back. 

‘Good man. Eight pesetas for the two. The lowest price.’ 

The man who was stencilling the nerv ones and tossing them into a pile 
stopped. 


‘It's true,’ he said. ‘Eight pesetas is cheap.’ 

I paid and went out and along the street back to the wine-shop. It was 
aarkcr dian ever inside and very crowded. I did not see Brett and Bill, and 
someone said tlicy were in the back room. At the counter the girl filled 
the nvo wnne-skins for me. One held t%vo litres. The other held five 
litres. Filling them botli cost three pesetas sixtj^centimos. Someone at the 
counter, that I had never seen before, tried to pay for the wine, but I 
finally paid for it myself. The man who had rvanted to pay tlien bought 
me a drink. He would not let me buy one in return, but said he would 
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taJcc a n wc of the mouth from the new wine-bag. He tipped the big flve- 
htre bag up and squeezed it so the wine hissed against the back of bis 
throat 

»J1. 1 J1..1 .1.1., 

rfic. ■' ./ j 

the)* were all singing. Mike was sitting at a cable with several men in their 
shirt-slecv cs, caang from a bowl of tuna fisfi, clioppcd onions and snnegar. 
They were all dnnking wne and mopping up the oil and vinegar with 
pieces of bread. 

‘Hello, Jake. Hello!* Mike called. ‘Comehcre. Isvantjoutomectmy 
friends. We’re all having an hors d'ccuvre.* 

I was introduced to the people at the table. They supplied their names 
to Mike and sent for a fork for me. 

‘Stop eating their dinner, Michael/ Brett shouted from the wine- 
barrels. 

*I don’t want to eat up your meal/ 1 said when someone handed me a 
fotk. 

‘Eat,’ he said 'What do you think it’s here fort’ 

I unscresN*cd the nozzle ot the big w*ine-bottIe and handed it around. 
Evef}'one took a dnnk, tipping the wine-skin at arm’s length. 

Outside, above the singing, we could hear the music of the procession 
going by. 

‘Isn’t that the procession/ htike asked 

*Nada,’ someone said ‘It's nothing Dnnk up Lift the bottle/ 

‘Where did they find you/ 1 asked Mike. 

‘Someone brought me here,' Mite said ‘Thej’ said )’ou ss'ere here.' 

‘Where’s Cohn/ 

*Hc’s passed out,’ Brett called. ‘They’sx put him away somewhere.* 

‘Where is he/ 

*I don’t know.’ 

'How should wc know,’ Dill said. ‘I tiunk hc‘$ dead.' 

'He’s not dead,' Mike said. *I know he's not dead. He’s just passed out 
on Anis del Mono/ 

As he said Anis del Mono one of the men at the table looked up, brought 
out a bottle from inside his smock, and handed it to me. 

’No,' I said. ‘No, thanks!’ 

'Yes. Yes. Amba! Up wnth the bottle!' 

I took a drink. It tasted of Iiquonce and svarmed all the way. I could 
feel it warming in my stomach. 
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‘?iVliere the hell is Colin?’- , . .1 , , 1 » 

‘I don’t know/ Mike said. ‘I’ll ask. .Where is die drunken comrade? 

he asked m Spanish. 

‘You want to see him?’ . ’ * ’ ^ ' ' 

‘Yes/ 1 said. ' 

‘Not me/ said Mike. ‘This gent.’ - ' ‘ ' 

The Anis del Mono man wiped his mouth and stood up. \ >i! 

‘Come on.’ ■ /' - 

In a back room Robert Cohn -was sleeping quietly on some wne-casks. 
It was almost too dark to sec Ins face. They had covered him with a coat 
and anodier coat was folded luider liis heai Around 'his neck ’and' on his 
chest was a big wreadi of twisted garlics. , - - 

‘Let him sleep/ the man whispered. ‘He’s all right.’ ' : > 

Two hours later Cohn appeared. He came into the front room still with 
the wreath of garlics arOund his neck. The Spaniards shouted when he 
came in. Colm tviped his eyes and grinned. 

‘I must have been sleeping/ he said. t 

‘Oh, not at all,’ Brett said. 

‘You were only dead,’ Bill said. 

‘Aren’t we going to go and have some supper Colin asked. '■ 

‘Do you want to eat?’ - . 

‘Yes. Why not? I’m hungryC ,, 

‘Eat tliose garlics, Robert/ Mike said. ‘I say. Do eat those garlics.’ 
Colin stood there. His sleep had made him quite all right. 

‘Do let’s go and cat,’ Brett said. ‘1 must get a bath.’ 

‘Come on,’ Bill said. ‘Let’s translate Brett to the hotel.’ 

We said good-bye to many people and shook hands wdth many people 
and went out. Outside it was dark. 

’What time is it do you suppose?’ Colin asked. 

It’s to-morrow%’ Mike said. ‘You’ve been asleep two days.’ 

No,’ said Cohn, ‘wdiat time is it?’ 

‘It’s ten o’clock.’ 

‘What a lot we’ve drunk.’ 

‘You mean what a lot wc ve drunk. You went to sleep.’ 

Going down the dark streets to die hotel w^e saw the sky-rockets going 
up in the square. Down die side streets diat led to the square- we saw 
die square solid with people, diose in the centre all dancing. 

It was a big med at die hotel. It was die first meal of the prices being 
doubled for die ficsUi, and there w'crc sevetsL new courses. After the 
inner wc were out in the toim. I remember resolving that I would stay 
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Up all night to watch the bulls go through the streets at six o’clock m the 
morning, and being so sleepy that I went to bed around four o'clock. 
The others sta)cd up. 

My ov, n room i\ as locked and I could not find the key, so I w enc up- 
stairs and slept on one of the beds m Cohn’s room. The fiesta was going 
on outside in the night, but I '\is toosleepy for it to keep me awake. When 
I u oke it was the sound of the rocket exploding that announced the release 
ofthc bulls from the corrals at the cd • '’* ■ •». * 

the streets and out to the bull-ring • ■ ^ 

feeling I ss’as too late. I put on a • : ' ■ . ■ . ■ 

balcony. Dowm below tlie narrow street was empty. AU the balconies 
w ere crowded wnth people. Suddenly a crowd came dowm the street. 
They were all running, packed dose togcilier. Tlicy p.-used along and 
up tlic street toward the bull-nng and behind them came more men 
running faster, and then some stragglers wlio were really running. Bo- 


After they went out of sight a great roar came from ilie bull-ring. It 
kept on. Then finally die pop of the rocket diat meant the bulls had 
gotten diroug' . ! • *' 1 • • * I 

m the room a '.i •!■■ 

in bare feet. . ! • . • ■ : ■ ! 

Back in bed, I w ent to sleep i 

Colm woke me when he camcm He started ro undress and went oser 
and dosed die window because the people on the balcony of the house 
jint across the street were lookmgin 

‘Did you see the show/* 1 asked. 

‘Yes. We w ere all there/ 

‘Anjhody get hurt/’ 

'One of the bulls got into the crosvd m the nng and tossed six or eight 
people.’ 

‘How did Brett like it/’ 

‘It was all so sudden dierc ss ain’t any omc for it to bother an) body/ 

'I Wish I'd up ' 

'W'e dnfo't know where )QU were. We wmt to % our room but it was 
locked.’ 

'Where did you stay up?’ 

‘We danced at some club/ 
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‘I got sleepy/ 1 said. , ^ , 

‘My gosh! I’m sleepy now/ Cohn said. ‘Doesn t this thmg ever stop? 
‘Not for a week.’ 

Bill opened the door and put his head in. 

‘Where were you, Jake?’ _ ^ 

‘I saw them go through from the balcony. How was it? 

‘Grand.’ 

‘Where you going?’ 

‘To sleep.’ 

No one was up before noon. W^e ate at tables set out under the arcade. 
The town was full of people. W^e had to wait for a table. After lunch we 
went over to the Iruna. It had filled up, and as the time for the bull-fight 
came it got fuller, and the tables were crowded closer. There was a close, 
crowded hum that came every day before the bull-fight. The cafe did not 
make tliis same noise at any other time, no matter how crowded it was. 
This hum went on, and we were in it and a part of it. 

1 had taken six seats for all the fights. Three of them were barreras, the 
first row at the ring-side, and three were sobrepuertos, seats with wooden 
backs, half-way up the amphitheatre. Mike thought Brett had best sit 
high up for her first time, and Cohn wanted to sit with them. Bill and I 
were going to sit in the barreras, and I gave the extra ticket to a waiter to 
sell. Bill said something to Cohn about what to do and how to look so he 
would not mind the horses. Bill had seen one season of bull-fights. 

‘I’m not worried about how I’ll stand it. I’m only afraid I may be bored,’ 
Cohn said. 

‘You think so?’ 

‘Don’t look at the horses, after the bull hits them,’ I said to Brett. 
‘Watch the charge and see the picador try and keep the bull off, but then 
don’t look again until the horse is dead if it’s been hit.’ 

‘I’m a litdc nervy about it,’ Brett said. ‘I’m worried whether I’ll be 
able to go through with it all right.’ 

‘You’ll be all right. There’s nothing but that horse part that will bother 
you, and tlicy’re only in for a few minutes with each bull. Just don’t 
watch when it’s bad.’ 

^Shc ll^be all right, Mike said. ‘I’ll look after her.’ 

‘I don’t think you’ll be bored/ Bill said. 

I m going oyer to the hotel to get the glasses and the wine-skin,’ I said. 
Sec you back here. Don’t get cock-eyed.’ 

‘I’ll come along,’ Bill said. Brett smiled at us. 

We walked around through die arcade to avoid the heat of die square. 
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‘That Cohn gets me/ Bill said. *Hc*s cot this Jewish superiority so 
strong tliat he thinhs the only emotion hc*il get out of the fight will be 
being bored/ 

'We’ll watch him with the glasses/ 1 said. 

*Oh, to hell witli him !* 

‘He spends a lot of rime there.' 

‘I want him to stay there.’ 

In the hotel on the stairs we met Montoj-a. 

‘Come on/ said Monto)a. ‘Do yt>u want to meet Pedro Romero/ 
'Fine/ said Bill. ‘Let’s go see him/ 

We followed Montoya up a flight and down the corridor. 

‘He’s in room number eight,' Montoya explained. ‘He’s getting 
dressed for the bull-fight.* 

Montow knocked on the door and opened it. It was a gloomy room 
with a little light coming in from the window on the narrow street. There 
were two be£ separates by a monasdcparnoon. The electric light was on. 
The boy stood very straight and unsmiling in his bull-Cghnng clothes. 
His jacket hung over the bade of a chair. They were just finishing winding 
his sash. His black hair shone under the electric light. He wore a white 

L... ii..r-'.t.ji..„.i J 

1.1, ‘ ‘ .s •• : * • s • ■ I 

■*■ i> • * *. ■ i 

we were, and that we wanted to wish him luck. Romero listened very 
seriously. Then he turned to me He was die best-Ioobng boy I have ever 
seen. 

nC.I.'L. .1 T* _l L 


One of three men who had been sitong on thc’beds came up and asked 
tisifwcspokerrench. ‘Would you like me to interpret for your Isthcre 
anytliing you would like to ask Pedro Romero/ 

We thanked him. What was there that you would like to askt The 
boy was nineteen yean old, alone except for his sw ord-handlcr, and the 
thrw hangers-on, and the bull-fight was to commence m tsvent)’ minutes. 
We wished him ‘Mucha suerte, shook hands, and went out. He was 
standing, straight and handsome and alrogedier by himself alone in the 
room With the hangers-on as we shot the door. 

‘He's a fine boy, don’t you think so/ Montoya asked. 

'He’s a PoodJooking kid/ I uid. 

'He looks like a torero,’ Montoy'a said. 'He has the type.’ 
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‘He’s a fine boy.’ ^ - 

‘Wc’il see how he is in tbe ring,’ Montoya said. 

We found tire big leather wine-bottle leaning against the wall m 
my room, took it and the field-glasses, locked the door, and went 

dorvnstairs. -it r. j 

It was a good bull~fight. Bill and I were very excited about Pedro 

Romero. Montoya was sitting about ten places away. After Romero 
had killed Ins first bull Monto^’-a caught my eye and nodded his head. 
This was a real one. There had not been a real one for a long time. Of 
the other two matadors, one was very fair and the other was passable. But 
there was no comparison with Romero, although neither of his bulls was 
much. 

Several times during the bull-fight I looked up at Mike and Brett and 
Colin, with the glasses. They seemed to be all right. Brett did not look 
upset. All three were leaning forward on the concrete railing in front of 
them. 

‘Let me take the glasses,’ Bdl said. 

‘Does Cohn look bored?’ I asked. 

‘That kike!’ 

Outside the ring, after the bull-fight was over, you could not move in 
the crowd. We could not make our way through but had to be moved 
with the whole thmg, slowly, as a glacier, back to town. We had that 
disturbed emotional feeling that always comes after a bull-fight, and the 
feeling of elation that comes after a good bull-fight. The fiesta was going 
on. The drums pounded and the pipe music was shrill, and everywhere 
the flow of tlie crowd was broken by patches of dancers. The dancers were 
m a crowd, so you did not see the intricate play of the feet. All you saw 
was the heads and shoulders gomg up and dorni, up and down. Finally, 
wc got out of the crowd and made for the cafe. The waiter saved chairs 
for the otlicrs, and we each ordered an absinthe and watched the crowd 
in the square and the dancers. 

‘What do you suppose that dance is;’ Bill asked. 

‘It’s a sort of jota.’ 

^hcy’rc not all the same,’ Bill said. ‘They dance differently to all the 
dmerent tunes,’ 

‘It’s swell dancing.’ , 

In front of us on a clear part of die street a company of boys were 
danang. The steps were very intricate and their faces were intent and 
concentrated. They all looked dowm while they danced. Their rope-soled 
shoes tapped and spatted on the pavement. The toes touched. The heels 
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toiiclicd. Tlic balli of the feet toudicd Then the music broke wWiy 
and the step was finished and they s\crc all dancing on up die street. 

‘Here come die gentry,' Bill said. 

Tlicy svere crossing die ttrecL 
'Hello, men,’ I said 

‘Hello, gentsV said Brett. ‘You saved us seats? Hownicc.’ 

'I say,* Mike said, 'diat Romero what’shisname is somebody. Am I 
wrong?’ 

'Oh, isn’t he Io\ elv,’ Brett said. ‘And those green trousers.’ , 
‘Brett nc\-er took her cj es olT them.* 

‘I ' . 1 • * ‘ < v-morrow.' 

. J 1 itisaspectaclel' 

‘How about the horses?* 

‘I couldn’t help looking at them.* 

‘She couldn't take her c j es off them,' Alike said. ‘She’s an cietraordinar)' 
\\ cnch.' 

*Thev do luve some rather awful things happen to them,* Brett said. 
‘I couldn’t look asvay, though.' < 

'Did you feel all right/' 

*I didn't feel badly at all ’ 

‘Robert Cohn did,' Mike put in. ‘You were quite green, Robert.' 

‘Tlie first horse did bodicr me,' Cohn said. 

'You V. cren’t bored, were y oui* asked Bill 
Cohn laughed. 

'No. I ss-asn't bored I wish you’d forgw c me that.’ 

‘It’s all n^ht,' Bill said, ‘so long as you weren’t bored.’ 

‘He didnr look bored.’ Mike said ‘I thought he was going to be sick.’ 
’I never felt that bad. It w’a$ lust for a minute.' 

‘I tliought he was going to be sick. You weren’t bored, were you, 
Roberr/’ 

‘bet up on that. Mike. I uid 1 s\as sorry 1 said it.’ 

‘He was, y ou knosv. He was positively green.’ 

‘Oh, sho\ c It along, MichaeJ.’ 

‘You musm’t cs'cr get bored « your first bull-fighr, Robert,' Mike 
sale ‘Jj ■ . ’ • s 

‘i'-s. ■ ■ -'i*. ••',*'^■ 1 . ' ‘Brett's not a ndut She'sjusta 
lovely, healthy "w cnch.’ 

‘Arc you a sadist, Brett?* I asked. 
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“He said Brett was a sadist just because sbe has a good, healthy stomach. 

'‘Won’t be healthy long.’ r^i v -l 

Bill got Mike started on something else than Cohn. The waiter brought 

the absinthe glasses, 

‘Did you really like it?’ Bill asked Cohn. , 

‘No, I can’t say I hked it. I think it’ s a wonderful show . 

‘Gad, yes! What a spectaclel’ Brett said, 

‘I wish they didn’t have the horse part,’ Cohn said. 

‘They’re not important,’ Bill said. ‘After a while you never notice 

^t is a bit strong just at the start,’ Brett said. ‘There’s a dreadful moment 
for me just when the bull starts for the horse, 

‘The bulls were fine,’ Cohn said. 

‘They were very good,’ Mike said. 

‘I want to sit down below, next time.’ Brett drank from her glass of 


absinthe. 

‘She wants to see the bull-fighters close by,’ Mike said. 

‘They are something,’ Brett said. ‘That Romero lad is just a child.’ 

‘He’s a damned good-looking boy,’ I said. ‘When we were up in his 
room I never saw a better-loo&ig kid.’ 

‘How old do you suppose he is?’ 

‘Nineteen or twenty.’ 

‘Just imagine it.’ 

The buU-fight on the second day was much better than on the first. 
Brett sat between Mike and me at the barrera, and Bill and Cohn went up 
above. Romero was the whole show. I do not tliink Brett saw any other 
bull-fighter. No one else did either, except the hard-shelled techmeians. 
It was all Romero. There were two other matadors, but they did not 
count. I sat beside Brett and explained to Brett what it was all about. I 
told her about watching the bull, not the horse, when the bulls charged 
the picadors, and got her to watching the picador place the point of his 
pic so diat she saw what it was all about, so that it became more something 
that was going on witli a definite end, and less of a spectacle with unex- 
plained horroK. I had her watch how Romero took die bull away from a 
fallen horse with his cape, and how he held him with the cape and turned 
him, smootlily and suavely, never wasting the bull. She saw how Romero 
avoided every brusque movement and saved his bulls for the last when 
he wanted them, not n'inded and discomposed but smoothly worn down, 
^hc saw how dose Romero always worked to the bull, and I pointed out 
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lo her the tricks the other bull-fighters used to make it look as though the)’ 
were svorking closel) She saw why she liked Romero's cape-work and 
why she did not like the others 

Romero neser made an) contortions, alwa)! it was straight and pure 
and natural in line The others twisted themselves like corj^crews, their 
elbows raised, and leaned against the flanks of the bull after his horns had 
passed, to give a faked look of danger Afterward, all that was faked 
turned bad and gave an unpleasant feeling Romero s buU-fighong gave 
real emotion, because he kept the absolute punt) of line in his mov ements 
and alwajs quictl) and calmly let the horns pass him dose each time He 
did not hav c to emphasize their closeness Brett saw how something that 
was beaunful done dose to the bull was ndieulous tfit were done a little 

f . ij t.__ I — . j.. I fT n L II r L I j 


Hell never be fnghtened* Mike said He knows too damned 
much ' 

‘He knew cverjiliing when he started The others can’t ever learn 
what he was bom with ’ 

‘And God, w hat looks ' Brett said 

‘I believe, )ou know, that she’s falling m love with this bull-fighter 
chap,' Mike said 
*I wouldn’t be surprised ' 

*Bc a good chap, Jake Don’t tell her anvthinr more about him Tell 
her how thc) beat their old mothen * 

‘Tell me w hat drunks tha arc ’ 

*Oh frightful,’ Mike said 'Drunk all da) and spend all their time 
beating tlieir poor old mothers ' 

*Hc looks tnat wav.’ Brett said 
‘Doesn't hef I said 

Tlic) had hitched thc mules to tlie dead buff and dim die w hips cracked, 
thc men ran, and thc mules strammg forward dieir legs puihing broke 
into a gallop, and the bull one horn op hn head on its side, swept 
a swath smoothh across die sand and out the red gate 
‘Thu next is the last one ' 
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'Fine,’ I Mid 
'No bulls to-da> ' 

‘No,’ I said, 'notliing but ram ' ' 

‘Wbcfc arc ) our fnendst’ 

‘Oicr St die Irmla ’ 

Montoy'a smiled his embarraued smile 

‘Look,’ he said ' 'Do ■) ou know the Amcnan ambassador/’ 

‘Yes,’ I said ‘£ver^ body knows the American ambassador/ 

'He’s here in towm, now/ 

‘Yes,’ I said ‘£vcr) body’s seen tbcm * 

'l'\ e seen them, too,' Montoj a said Hedidn’tsaj an)thing lucnton 
sliasmg 

'Sit down/ I said ‘Let me send for a dnnk ’ 

'No, I ha\c to go ' 

.i.L ».,J .t.j,. 


tlut tlic} %\arit Pedro Romero and Marcul Lalanda to come over for 
cofTce to-night after dinner/ 

‘Well/ I said, ‘it can’t hurt Maroal any’ 

‘Marcial lias been m San Sebastian all day He dros c o\ cr m a car this 
morning with Marque* I don’t think thc\’J} be back to-mclit.’ 
Montoja stood embarrassed. He wanted me to say something 
'Don’t pne Romero the message,’ I said 
'You think so/' 

'Absolitccl) * 

Moncoja was \cr> pleased 

'I wanted to ask }ou because you were an American,’ he said 
‘That’s what I'd do ' 

‘Look/ said Monto) a 'People take a bos like tliat Tliej don't know 
what lie's worth Tlies don’t know nlut he means Any foreigner can 
flatter him TliC) start this Grand Hotel business and in one s ear they’re 
through ’ 

‘Like Algabcno,' I said 
‘Yes, like Algabeno ’ 

*T?ic) 're a /Inc log* / said There’s one Anicncan ss'oman down here 
now that collects biill-fighten ' 

'I know Thev onK w ant tlie roung ones ’ 

‘Yes ’ I said *Tlic old ones get tat.' 

*Or ciars like Gallo * 
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‘Well ’ I said, ‘it’s easy. All you have to do is not give him the message. 
‘He’s such a fine boy,’ said Montoya. ‘He ought to stay with his own 
people. He shouldn’t mix in that stuff.’ 

‘Won’t you have a drink?’ I asked. 

‘No,’ said Montoya, ‘I have to go.’ He went out. 

I went downstairs and out the door and took a walk around through 
the arcades around the square. It was still raining. I looked in at the 
Iruna for the gang and they were not there, so I walked on around the 
square and back to the hotel. They were eating dinner in the downstairs 
dining-room. 

They were well ahead of me and it was no use trying to catch them. 
Bill was buying shoe-shines for Mike. Boot-blacks opened the street door 
and each one Bill called over and started to work on Mike. 

‘This is the eleventh time my boots have been polished,’ Mike said. 
‘I say, Bill is an ass.’ 

The bootblacks liad evidently spread the report. Another came in. 
‘Limpia botas?’ he said to Bill. 

‘No,^ said Bill. ‘For this Schor.’ 

The bootblack knelt down beside the one at work and started on Mike's 
free shoe that shone already in the electric light. 

‘Bill’s a yell of laughter,’ Mike said. 

I was drinking red wine, and so far behind them that I felt a little 
uncomfortable about all this shoe-shining. I looked around the room. 
At the next table was Pedro Romero. He stood up when I nodded, and 
asked me to come over and meet a friend. His tabic was beside ours, 
almost touching. I met the friend, a Madrid bull-fight critic, a little man 
with a drawn face. 1 told Romero how much I liked his work, and he was 
very pleased. We talked Spanish and the critic knew a little French. I 
reached to our table for my wine-bottle, but the critic took my arm. 
Romero laughed. 

‘Drink here,’ he said in English. 

He was very bashful about his English, but he was really very pleased 
■with it, and as we went on talking he brought out words he was not sure 
of, and asked me about them. He was anxious to know the English for 
Corridii Sc toTos, the exact translation. Bull-fight he was suspicious of I 
explained that bull-fight in Spanish was the Mia of a tore. The Spanish 
word corrida means m English the running of bulls - the French transla- 
foTbulffight The critic put that in. There is no Spanish word 

Pedro Romero said he had learned a little English in Gibraltar. He was 
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bom m Ronda That is not far abo\c Gibraltar He started bull-fighong 
in Malaga m the bull-fjghting scliool there He had onl) been at it three 
jears The bull-fight cntic johed him about the number of Mi3la<[iiew 
expressions he used He u as nineteen -years old, he said His older brother 
as \v 1 di him as a bandcrillcro, but he did not h\ c in tiM hotel He hv ed in 
a smaller hotel with the other people w ho w orked for Romero He asked 
me how many omes I had seen him in the nng I told lum onK three It 
as really only ttv o, but I did not want to explain after I had made die 
mistake 

'Where did you sec me the other timet In Madrid f* 

‘Yes,’ I lied I had read the accounts of his nvo appearances in Madrid 
m the bull-fight papen, so I as all right. 

‘The first or the second timei* 

‘The first * 

‘I w as % cry bad,‘ he said ‘The second omc 1 was better. You remem- 
ben' He turned to the critic 

He was not at all embarrassed He talked of his %\ork as somedting 
altogether apart from himself There was nodung conceited or braggartly 
about him 

‘l]ikeit>ery much that you like my work/ he said 'But you haven’t 
seen It jet To-morrow, if I get a good bull, 1 will try and show it 
to you ' 

When he said this he smiled anxious diat neither the bull-fight cntic 
nor I would think he was boasting 

‘I am anxious to sec it/ die critic said ‘I would like to be com meed ’ 
'He doesn’t like my work much' Romero turned to me He was 
serious 

Tlie cnac explained that he liked it very much, but that so far it had 
been incomplete 

‘Wait oil to-morrou if a good one comes out ’ 

'Have you seen the bulls for to-morTov\ i the cniic asked me 
'Yes I $as\ them unloaded ’ 

Pedro Romero leaned forward 
'What did you think of dicm>* 

'Very nice. I said ‘About nvcnty-six arrobas Verv short horns 
Haven t you seen diemi’ 

'Oh, yes,’ said Rome ro 

‘Thev won't svcigh tv\cnry-5ix arrobas/said d e cntic 
‘No,* said Romero 

'Tlicy 'v c got bananas for horns,’ die enue said 
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‘You call t})cjn bananas;’ asked Romero. He turned to me and smiled. 
‘You wouldn’t call them bananas?’ 

‘No/ I said. ‘They’re horns all riglit.’ 

‘They’re very short/ said Pedro Romero. ‘Ycry, very short. Still, 
they aren’t bananas.’ ^ 

‘I say, Jake/ Brett called from the next table, ‘you have deserted us. 

‘Just temporarily,’ I said. ‘We’re talking bulls.’ 

‘You are superior.’ 

‘Tell liim that bulls have no horns,’ Mike shouted. He was drunk. 
Romero looked at me inquiringly. 

‘Drunk/ I said. ‘Borracho! Muy borracho!’ 

‘You might introduce your friends,’ Brett said. She had not stopped 
looking at Pedro Romero. I asked them if they would like to have coffee 
witli us. They both stood up. Romero’s face was very brown. Pie had 
very nice manners. 

I introduced them all around and they started to sit down, but there 
W’'as not enough room, so we all moved over to the big table by the wall 
to have coffee. Mike ordered a bottle of Fundador and glasses for every- 
body. There was a lot of drunken talking. 

‘Tell him I think writing is lousy/ Bill said. ‘Go on, tell him. Tell him 
I’m ashamed of being a writer/ 

Pedro Romero was sitting beside Brett and listening to her. 

‘Goon. Tell him!’ Bill said. 

Romero looked up smiling. 

‘This gentleman,’ I said, ‘is a writer.’ 

Romero was impressed. ‘This otlier one, too,’ I said, pointing at 
Colin. 

‘He looks like Villalta,’ Romero said, looking at Bill. ‘Rafael, doesn’t 
he look like Villalta?’ 

‘I can’t see it,' the critic said. 

‘Really,’ Romero said in Spanish. ‘He looks a lot like Villalta. Wliat 
docs die drunken one do?’ 

‘Nothing.’ 

‘Is that why he drinks?’ 

‘No. He’s svaiting to marry' this lady.’ 

Tell him bulls have no horns!’ Mike shouted, very drunk, from the 
other end of the table. 

‘What docs he sav?’ 

‘He's drunk.’ 

Jake, Mike called. Tell him bulls have no horns!’ 
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‘You undcrstandj’ I said 
‘Y«‘ 

I ^sa$ sure lie didn't, so it was all right 

‘Tell Jiim Brett wants to sec liim put on those green pants ' 

‘Pipe down, Mike ’ 

‘Tell Iiim Brett is d) mg to know how he can get mto tJiosc pants ' 

‘Pipe down ' 

Dunng this Romero was fingcnng Im glass and talking mth Brett 
Urett was talking rrendi and he was talking Spanish and alittlc English, 
ind laughing 

Bill was filling the glasses 

‘Tell him Brett w ants to come mto — ’* 

'Oil, pipe dow^l, Mike, for Christ* $ sake*’ 

Romero looked up smiling ‘Pipe down* I know that,* he said 
Just then Montoj a came into the room He started to smile at me, then 
lie salt Pedro Romero wit/i a big glass of cognac in his hand, sicnng 
laughing between me and a woman wnth hare shoulders, at a ubie full of 
drunks He did not esen nod 

Moneo\a went out of the room Mike svas on his feet proposing a 
toast ‘Let 'sail drink to — ‘he began 'Pedro Romero 'I said E%cr>b^\ 
stood up Romero took it \er> seriomK, and we touched glasses and 
drank it down, 1 rush ng it a little Isecause Mike was trying to make it 
clear tliac that was not at all what he was going to dnnk to But it went 
off all nght, and Pedro Romero shook nanus with c%er>onc and he 
and die critic went out toecther 

’M\ God ' he’s a Io\ cK bos Brett said ‘And how I w ould los c to see 
him get mto diose cJodies He muit use a shoe-hom ’ 

‘I started to tell him,* Mike began 'And Jake kept interrupting m* 
\Vh) do )ou mtemipt met Ho sou dunk )ou ulk Spanish letter dun 
I dot’ 

‘Oil, shut up, Mike' \oboJv intrnupted sou 
'No, I'd like to pet dm settled He turned awa\ from ne Do sou 
think sou amount to something Cohnt Do sou think s ou Wong Ii«c 
among ust People ssho are out to lusc a good timet Tor God s sake 
don’t so noiss , Colin ' 

'Oil, cut It ou'. Mike,* Cohn said 

‘Do }ou think Brett ssants sou hcrct Do sou think )ou add to the 
parts! \Vli\ don’t sou sas somethingi* 

‘I said all I had to sas the other nicht. Mike ' 

Tm not o le of sou Iiterar> chaps* Mile stood shakils and lean-d 
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against the table. ‘I’m not clever. But I do know when I’m not wanted. 
Why don't you see when you’re not wanted, Cohne Go^ away. Go 
away, for God’s sake. Take that sad Jewish face away. Don t you think 
I’m right?’ 

He looked at us. 

‘Sure,’ I said. ‘Let’s all go over to the Iruna,’ 

‘No. Don’t you think I’m right? 1 love that wontan.’ 

‘Oh, don’t start that again. Do shove it along, Michael,’ Brett said. 
‘Don’t you think I’m right, Jake?’ 

Cohn still sat at the table. His face had the sallow, yellow look it got 
when he was insulted, but somehow he seemed to be enjoying it. The 
childish, drunken heroics of it. It was his affair with a lady of title, 

‘Jake,’ Mike said. He was almost crying. ‘You know I’m right. 
Listen, you!’ He turned to Cohn: ‘Go away! Go away now! 

‘But I won’t go, Mike,’ said Cohn. 

‘Then I’ll make you!’ Mike started toward him around the table, Cohn 
stood up and took off his glasses. He stood waiting, his face sallow, his 
hands fairly low, proudly and firmly waiting for the assault, ready to do 
battle for his lady love. 

I grabbed Mike, ‘Come on to the cafe,’ I said, ‘You can’t hit him here 
in the hotel.’ 

‘Good!’ said Mike. ‘Good ideal’ 

We started off, I looked back as Mike stumbled up the stairs and saw 
Cohn putting his glasses on again. Bill was sitting at the table pouring 
another glass of Fundador. Brett was sitting looking straight ahead at 
nothing. 

Outside on the square it had stopped raining and the moon was trying 
to get tlirough the clouds. There was a wind blowing. The military 
band was playing and the crowd was massed on the far side of the square 
where the fireworks specialist and his son were trying to send up fire 
balloons. A balloon would start up jerkily, on a great bias, and be torn 
by the wind or blown against the houses of the square. Some fell into 
the crowd. Tlic magnesium flared and the fireworks exploded and chased 
about in the crowd. There w.as no one dancing in the square. The gravel 
was too wet. 

Brett came out with Bill and joined us. stood in the crowd and 
v.-atched Don Manuel Orquito, the fireworks king, standing on a little 
pl.ttform, carefully starring the balloons with sticks, standing above the 
heads of the crowd to launch the balloons off into the wind. The wind 
brought them ail down, and Don Manuel Orquito’s face was sweaty in 
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and fell. 

'They’re razzing Don Manuel,’ Bill saii 

‘How do you know he’s Don Manucit* Brett said. 

'His name’s on the programme. Don Manuel Orquito, the pirotecnico 
ofesta audad.’ 

‘Globos illuminados,’ Mike said, *A colfcction of globes lUummados. 
That’s « hat die paper said.' 

The snnd blc\%' the band music away. 

'I say, I wish one would go up,* Brett said. ‘That Don Manuel chap is 
funous,' 

‘He’s probably worked for sveeks (bang them to go off, spcllmg out 
“Hail to San Fermin’’,’ DiU said. 

'Globos illuminados,' Mike said. 'A bunch of bloody globos illu- 
mlnados.* 

‘Come on,’ said Brett. ‘We can’t stand here.’ 

'Her ladjihip wanes a drink,' Mike said. 

‘How )ou know things,’ Creft said. 

Inside, die cafe ss*as crowded and ver^* noisy. No one noriced us come 
in. We could not find a uble There was a great noise going on. 

‘Come on, let's get out of here,' Bill said 

Outside the paseo was going in under the arcade. There were some 
Hnstiuh and Americans from Biamtz in sport clothes scattered at the 
tables. Some of the women stared at the people going by wnth lorgnettes. 
We had acquired, at some ome, a fnend of Bill’s from Biamtz. She was 
srajdng wndi another girl at the Grand Hotel. The other girl had a 
headache and had cone to bed 

'Here’s the pub,' Mike uid It was the Bar Milano, a small, tough bar 
w here you could get food and w here the}* danced in the back room. We 
all sat aoWTi at a table and ordered a bottle of Fnindador The bar was nor 
full. Tlicrc ss*as nothing going on 

‘This ts a hell of a place,* Bill said. 

*It‘$ too early.’ 

’Let’s take tfie bottle and come back later,’ Bill said. ‘I don’t ssmt to 
sit here on a night like this.’ 

‘Let's go and look at the English,* Mike said *1 love to look at the 
Engluh.' 

*They*rc awful,' Bill said. ’Where did the)* all come fromi’ 
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'All nqlit. Talk about an) thing jou like’ 

'Don’t be difilcult You’re the onl) penon got and I feel rather 
awful to-riight ’ 

‘You’\c got Mike ' 

‘Yes Mike Hasn't he been prett) I* 

‘Well,’ I said ‘it’s been damned hard on Mike, havnng Colui around 
and seeing him with \ou * 

Don’t I know it, darling! Please don’t make me feel anv worse than 
Ido’ " ^ 

Brett was nersous as I had never seen her before She kept looking 
away from me and looking ahead at die wall 
‘Want to go for a w alki 
‘Yes Come on ' 

I corked up the fundador bottle and gave it to the bartender 

*I-et'$ has e one more dnnk of diat,’ llrctt said *M) nerv cs arc rotten ’ 

We each drank a glass of the smooth amontillado brand) 

‘Come on,’ said Brett 

As w e came out the door I saw Cohn walk out from under the arcade 
‘He u it there,' Brett said 
‘I le can’t I e avva) from ) ou ' 

'Poor deviP' 

Tm not sofrv for him I lute him mpcif ’ 

'I hate him too ilie shivered I hate his damned suffering ' 

We walked arm in arm down the side street awa) from the crowd and 
the lights of the square The street was dark and wet, and we walked 
’ • (” <* v j of ton n We pasjed wme-shops 

•s on to the black, w ct street, and 

‘Want to go ini' 

‘No’ 

We walked out across the wet grass and on to the stone wall of the 
fortifications I spread a newspaper on die stone and Brett sat down 
Across the plain it was dark and we could see the mountains Tlic wind 
vs as high up and took the clouds across the moon Below us were ll e 
dark pits ol the foruficanons Behind were die trees and the shadow of 
die cathedral, and the town silhouetted agaimt die moon 
‘Don’t feel bad,’ I said 

'I fee! like hell,’ Brett said Don’t let’s talk ’ 

We looked out at the plain TTie long lines of rrees were dark m die 
moonlight Tlierc were die lights of a car on the road climbing die 
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‘Come on,’ Brett said 'Let’s co and find him ’ 

Together we 'walked down me gra\cl path in the park in the dark, 
under the trees and then out from under the trees and past the gate into 
the street that led into towm 

Pedro Romero was in the cafe He was at a table wnth other fauU- 
Cghtcn and bull-ficht enua They were smoking cigars When we 
came in they looked up Romero smiled and bow cd We sat down at a 
table half-way down the room 
‘Ask him to come o\cr and hate a dnnk ' 

‘Not ^ct He'll come os or ’ 

‘I can t look at him ' 

‘He's nice to look at,' I said 

*I’\ c alw ajT donejust w hat I wanted * 

‘I know * 

'1 do feet such a bitch ’ 

'Well.* I said 

'My Gojr said Brett, ‘tlic things a woman goes through.’ 

*ye$f’ 

‘Oh, 1 do feel such a bitch ' 

I looked across at the table Pedro Romero smiled He said something 
to the other people at his table, and stood up He ome os cr to our table 
I stood up and we shook hands 
‘Won’t )OU ha\e a dnnki’ 

'You must hast a dnnk wnth me ' he said He seated himself, asking 
Brett's permission without saying anything He liad \cr> nice manners 
Bur he kepr on smohn:^ his cigar Ir w ent w ell n uh his face 
‘You like cigarsi' I asked 
‘Oil, ) cs I always smoke agars * 

It w'as part of his system of authonty It made him seem older I 
noticed his skin IiwasclcarandsmooUiandsery brown Therewasa 
tnangular scar on his clieck-bone I saw he ss-as watching Brett. He felt 
tlierc w-as somctlimg between them He must ha\e felt it sshen Brett 
pa\c him her hand He was being scry careful I think he w as sure, but he 
did not w'ant to make an^ mistake 
'You fight to-morrow i I said 

'Yes ' he said ‘Algabeno was hun to-da\ m Madnd Did y ou h'^ri' 
'No,' I said 'Badly i’ 

He shook his head 

'Nothing Here.’ he showed his hand Brett reached ou and spread 
tile fingen apart. 
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mountam. Up on the top of the mount^ we saw the lights of the fort. 
Below to tlie left was tlie river. It was high from the rain, and black and 
smooth. Trees were dark along the banks. We sat and looked out. Brett 
stared straight ahead. Suddenly she sliivered. 

It’s cold.’ 

‘Want to walk back?’ 

‘Through the park.’ 

We climbed down. It was clouding over again. In the park it was 
dark under the trees. 

‘Do you still love me, Jake?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said. 

‘Because I’m a goner,’ Brett said. 

‘How?’ 

‘I’m a goner. I’m mad about the Romero boy. I’m in love with him, 

I think.’ 

‘I wouldn’t be if I were you.’ 

‘I can’t help it. I’m a goner. It’s tearing me all up inside.’ 

‘Don’t do it.’ 

‘I can’t help it. I’ve never been able to help anything.’ 

‘You ought to stop it.’ 

‘How can I stop it? I can’t stop things. Feel tliat?’ 

Her hand was trembling. 

‘I’m like that ail through.’ 

‘You oughtn’t to do it.’ 

‘I can’t help it. I’m a goner now, anyway. Don’t you see the dilFerence?’ 
‘No.’ 

I VC got to do something. I’ve got to do something I really want to 
do. I’ve lost my self-respect.’ 

‘You don’t have to do that.’ 

Oh, darling, don t be difficult. What do you think it’s meant to have 
that damned Jew about, and Mike the way he’s acted?’ 
burc. 

‘I can’t just stay tight all the time.’ 

‘No.’ 

Oh, darling, please stay by me. Please stay by me and see me through 
‘Sure.’ 

I don t say it s right. It is right though for me, God knows, I’ve never 
felt sucli a bitch. 

'What do you want me to do?’ 
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‘Come on,’ Brett said ’Let’s go and find him ’ 

Together \sc svalked doum uie gra\cl path m the park m the dark, 
under the trees and then out from under the trees and past the gate into 
tlte street that led into toum 

Pedro Romero \s-as in the cafe He was at a table with other bull- 
Cghten and bull-fight critics They were smobng agars When we 
came m the> looked up Romero smiled and bow ed We sat down at a 
table half-wa) down the room 
‘Ask him to come os er and has e a dnnk ’ 

'Not \ et He’ll come o\ er ' 

‘i canT look at him ' 

’He’s nice to look at,* I said 
Tsealwaj-sdonejusi what I anted * 

‘1 know ’ 

'1 do feel such a bitch ‘ 

'Well,' 1 said 

’M) God*' said Brett, ’die things a woman goes through ’ 

'Yrtf 

’Oh, 1 do feel sucli a bitch ' 

I looked across at (he table Pedro Romero smiled He uid something 
to the other people at Im table, and stood up He ame os er to our ubie. 
1 stood up and sse shook hands 
’Won’t )ou base a drmkf 

'You must ha\c a dnnk with me.’ he said He seated himself, asking 
Brett’s permission without saving anything He had \cr) nice manners 
’ ’ - Itwcntwcllwithhuface 


ithontv It made him seem older 1 
noticed Ins skin It was clear and smooth and \cr) brown There was a 
tnangular scar on his cheek-bone I uw he w-as watching Brett. He felt 
there was something bensecn tlicm He must base felt it when Brett 
gas c him her hand He was being \cr) careful I think he was sure, but he 
did not want to make an^ misukc 
’You fight to-morros\ »' 1 said 

’ VcJ ' be said 'Algabeno si'll horr co-das m MadnJ Did s ou heart' 
’No.’ I said ‘Badl) r' 

He shook his head 

’Nothing Here,* he show ed Ills hand Brett reached out and spread 
die fngen apart. 
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'Good I’ll g« } ou one ’ 

‘Rjplit See that ) ou do * 

'I wnll I'll net )ou one to-ntght * 

I stood lip Romero rose, too 

‘Sit doum/ I said ‘I must go and find our friends and bring them 
here ’ 

He looked at me It was a final look to ask if it were understood It 
was understood all right 

'Sit douTi,* Brett said to him ‘You must teadi me Spanish ’ 
HcsatdounaiidJookedatlicracTOssUietable. Iwentout. ThcharJ- 
c>cd people at die btill.fighter table watched me go It was not pleasant. 
When I came back and looked m the cafe, tw cnt) minutes later, Brett and 
I’cdro Romero were gone The cofTee-glasscs and our direc empt)’ 
cognac-plisscs were on die uble A waiter came with a cloth and picked 
up the glasses and mopped off the table 


CIlAMtS X'M 

OirrsfDC the Bar Milano 1 found Bill and Mike and Ldna. £dna w^as the 
girl's name 

'Wc’sc been dirowm our.’ Edna said 

‘B) the police,' said Mike There's some people m there that don't 
like me’ 

T\ c kept diem out of four fights,’ Edna said ' Vou’s c got to help me ’ 

Bill’s face was red 

‘Come back in, Edna.' he said ‘Go on in dierc and dance wndi Mike.' 

‘It’s sill) Edna said ‘There’ll just be another row ’ 

'Damned Diamtz swane,’ Bill said 

‘Come on,’ Mike said After all. it s a pub Tlies can't occup) a 
w hole pub ' 

‘Good old Mike * Dill said Damned Engl.jh swine come here and 
irijiilt Mike and tr> and spoil die fieica ’ 

‘Thes’re so Moods,’ Mike said ‘I hate the English * 

‘Tlics can’t insult Mike.’ Bill said ‘Mike n a sw ell fellow The\ can't 
insult Mike Iwon’tsunJit Wlio cares if he is a damn bankruptf’ Ihs 
\oicc broke 

‘Who carcsi’ Mike uid I don’t care Jake doesn’t care Do ;•« carer’ 

‘No,’ Edna said "Arc \ou a bankrupt*' 
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‘Of course I am. You don’t care, do you. Bill?’ 

Bill put his arm around Mike’s shoulder. 

‘I wisii to hell I was a bankrupt. I’d show those bastards. 

‘They’re just English,’ Mike said. ‘It never makes any difference wkat 

the English say.’ ^ 

‘The dirty swine,’ Bill said. ‘I’m going to clean them out. 

‘Bill,’ Edna looked at me. ‘Please don’t go in agam. Bill. They’re so 
stupid.’ j 

‘That’s it,’ said Mike. ‘They’re stupid. I knew that was what it was. 
‘They can’t say things like that about Mike,’ Bill said. 

‘Do you know diem?’ I asked Mike. 

‘No. I never saw them. They say they know me.’ 

‘I won’t stand it,’ Bill said. 

‘Come on. Let’s go over to the Suizo,’ I said. 

‘They’re a bunch of Edna’s friends from Biarritz,’ Bill said. 

‘They’re simply stupid,’ Edna said. 

‘One of them’s Charley Blackman, from Chicago,’ BUI said, 

‘I was never in Cliicago,’ Mike said. 

Edna started to laugh and could not stop. 

‘Take me away from here,’ she said, ‘you bankrupts.’ 

‘ Wliat kind of a row was it;’ I asked Edna. We were walking across the 
square to the Suizo. Bill was gone. 

‘I don’t Icnow what liappcned, but someone had the police called to 
keep Mike out of the back room. There were some people that had 
known Mike at Cannes. What’s the matter with Mike;’ 

‘Probably he owes them money,’ I said. ‘That’s what people usually 
get bitter about.’ 

In front of the ticket-booths out in the square there were two lines of 
people waitiitg. They were sitting on chairs or crouched on the ground 
with blankets and newspapers around them. They were waiting for the 
vrickets to open in the morning to buy tickets for the bull-fight. The 
night was clearing and tlic moon was out. Some of the people in the 
line were sleeping. 

At the Cafe Suizo we had Just sat down and ordered Fundador when 
Robert Cohn came up. 

‘Where’s Brett;’ he asked. 

'I don’t know.’ 

‘She was with you.’ 

‘She must have gone to bed.’ 

‘She’s not.’ 
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‘1 don’t know \\ here slic is ' 

His face was sallow under the light He was standing up 
'Tell me where she is ' 

‘Sit dowTi,’ I said ‘I don’t know where she is ' 

‘The hell }ou don’t'* 

‘You can shut sour face ’ 

* Tell me where Brett is ’ 

‘I’ll not tell ^ou a damn thing * 

‘You know sshcrc she is ’ 

‘If I did 1 wouldn’t tell sou * 

‘Oh, go to hell, Cohn, Mike called /rom the table 'Brett’s gone off 
with the bull-fjghtcr chap The) ’re on tlicirhoncjmoon ' 

‘You shut up ’ 

'Oh, go to help’ Mike said languidl) 

‘Is that where she is?' Cohn turned to me 
‘Go to help’ 

'She was with )ou Is that where she sst' 

'Go to help’ 

'I'll make ) ou tell me' — he stepped forward — *) oti damned pimp ' 

I swung at him and he ducked I uw hit face duck sidew att m the 
light, lie lut me and I sat down on the patement. As 1 staned to get on 
ni) feet he hit me twice I wentdossm backsnrd undera ubie Itncdto 
gel up and felt I did not have an> legs 1 felt I must get on mv feet and 
tf) and hit him Mike helped me up Someone poured a carafe of water 
on m) head Mike had an arm around me, and 1 found I was sitting on a 
chair Mike was pullinc at mv cars 
'I sa), )ou were cold,'* Mike said 
‘Where the hell were )ou?’ 

‘Oil, I was around ‘ 

"You didn’t want to mix m itr' 

*Hc knocked Mike down too ’ Edna said 

'He didn’t knock me out,* Mike said ‘I jmt lav there ’ 

'Does this liaj’pcn oerv night at )our hestasf* Edna asked 'W'asn’t 
that Mr Cohn? 

‘I’m all nqht,’ I said ‘Mv head's a little wo' hl> ’ 

There w ere sev cral waiters and a crow d of people standing around 
*\*a\3'’ uid Mike ’Getawav Coon’ 

The vvaiters moved the people aw-av 

'It was qi 'c a ih ng to vaten,* Edna said ‘He mmt be a boxer ’ 

‘He is’ 

Uf 
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‘I wish Bill kd been here,’ Edna said. ‘I’d lihe to have seen Bill knocked 
do%\Ti, too. I’ve always w'anted to see Bill kjiocked dowm. He’s so big.’ 

‘I was hoping he would knock down a waiter, Mil..e said, and get 
arrested. I’d like to see Mr. Robert Cohn in jail.’ 

‘No,’ I said, ^ 

‘Oh, no,’ said Edna. ‘You don’t mean that.’ 

‘I do, though,’ Mike said. ‘I’m not one of these chaps likes being 
knocked about. I never play games, even.’ 

Mike took a drink. 

‘I never lilted to hunt, you Itnow. There w'as always the danger of 
having a horse fall on you. How do you feel, Jake?’ 

‘All right.’ ^ 

‘You’re nice,’ Edna said to Milcc. ‘Arc you really a banlcrupti’ 

‘I’m a tremendous bankrupt,’ Mike said. ‘I owe mone)^ to cverj^body. 
Don’t you ow'c any money;’ 

‘Tons.’ 

‘I owe cvcr)‘body money,’ Mike said. ‘I borrowed a hundred pesetas 
from Montoya to-night.’ 

‘The hell you did,’ I said. 

‘I’ll pay it back,’ Mike said. ‘I always pay everything back.’ 

‘That’s why you’re a bankrupt, isn’t it;’ Edna said. 

I stood up. I had heard them talking from a long way away. It seemed 
like some bad play. 

‘I’m going over to the hotel,' I said. Then I heard them talking 
about me. 

‘Is he all right?’ Edna asked. 

‘We’d better tvalk with liim.’ 

‘I’m all right,’ I said. ‘Don’t come. I’ll sec you all later.’ 

I walked away from die cafe. They were sitting at the table. I looked 
back at them and at die empty tables. There was a waiter sitting at one 
of die tables v.'idi his head in his hands. 

Walking across the square to the hotel everything looked new and 
changed. 1 had never seen the trees before. I had never seen the flagpoles 
before, nor the front of the theatre. It was all different. I felt as"^ I felt 
once coming home from an out— of-tov.m football game. I was carrying a 
suitcase vdtli my football things in it, and I walked up the street from die 
station in the town I had lived in all my life and it tvas all new. They were 
raking the lawns and burning leaves in the road, and I stopped for a long 
umc and watched. It was all strange. Then I went on, and my feet 
seemed to uc a long svay off, and everything seemed to come from a long 
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oiT, anj I could licar m) feet Asalking a great distance aua) 1 had 
hcen kicked in the head carlj m the game It was like tlut crossing llic 
square It as like tlut going up the stairs m ilic hotel Going up the 
stairs took a long time, and 1 had Uic feeling iliat I ts'as carrtnng nn suit- 
case There was a liglit in the room Bill came out and met me in the 
hall 

‘Sa^,’ he said, ‘go up and see Cohn lie’s liccnmajam, and he’s asking 
for ) ou ’ 

‘The hell witli him ‘ 

‘Go on Go ou up and sec Kim ’ 

I did not w ant to climb another Hight of stain 
‘What arc )ou looking at me that wa\ fort’ 

‘I’m not looking at ■) ou Go on up and see Cohn He's in bad shape ’ 
‘You were drunk a little while ago,’ I said 

‘I’m drunk now,’ Bill said ‘But )ou go up and see Cohn He wants to 
scc-jou ’ 

‘All right ’ I said It w as just a matter of climbing more stairs I w eiu 
on up the stairs carr) lug nv\ pitauioin suitcase 1 w alkcd down ilic iiall to 
Cohn’s room The door was shut and ! knocked 
‘Who 1 $ lit’ 

’Bamei ' 

’Come m Jake ’ 

1 opened the door and went in aiidsctdos\nm\ suitcase Therewasno 
hglit in die room Cohn washing faccdowm on the bed m the dark 
Hello, Jake ‘ 

'Don’t call me Jake 

Istoodln diedoor It was juit like this tlut 1 had come home Now r 
was a hot I aili tlut I needed A deep hot bath to he back in 
’Where’s the hathroonu I asked 

Cohn was crsing Thrrs he ssas. tacc down on the bed crying He 
had on a white pn! s shin the kind he d worn at Princeton 
I m soin Jake lleasc lorgwe mr 
Torgiscjou hell 
'Please torgisc me Jake 

I did not sas aiiMhuig 1 stood there b\ die door 

*I w as craz\ \ ou must see hos\ it svas 

‘Oil that’s all right 

*I couldn't stand u about Bre t 

'\ou call'd me a pimp 

Ididnotcare I w ante 1 a hot bath I wanted a I ot bath in d-rp w-atrr 
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‘I know. Please don’t remember it. I was crazy/ 

'Tliat’s all right.’ 

He was crying. His voice was funny. He lay tliere m ins white sliirt 
on the bed in the dark. His polo shirt. 

‘I’m going away in the morning/ 

He was cr)'ing without making any noise. ^ 

‘I just couldnk stand it about Brett. I've been through hell, Jake. It s 
been simply hell. When I met her down here Brett treated me as though 
[ were a perfect stranger. I just couldn't stand it. We lived together at 
San Sebastian. I suppose you know it. I can’t stand it any more.’ 

He lay there on the bed. 

‘Well/ I said, ‘I’m going to take a bath.’ 

‘You were the only friend I had, and I loved Brett so.’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘so long.' 

‘1 guess it isn’t any use/ he said. ‘I guess it isn’t any damn use.’ 

‘Whatf 

‘Everything. Please say you forgive me, Jake.' 

‘Sure/ I said. ‘It’s all right,’ 

‘I felt so terribly. I’ve been through such hell, Jake. Now everything’s 
gone. Everything,' 

‘Well/ I said, ‘so long. I’ve got to go.’ 

He rolled over, sat on the edge of the bed, and then stood up. 

'So long, Jake,' he said. ‘You’ll shake hands, won’t you?’ 

‘Sure. Why not?’ 

We shook hands. In the dark I could not see his face very well. 

‘Weil,’ I said, ‘see you in the morning.’ 

‘I’m going away in the morning,’ 

‘Oh, yes’ I said. 

1 went out. Cohn w.is standing in the door of the room. 

‘Arc you ail right, Jake?’ he asked. 

‘Oh, yes/ I said. ‘I’m all right.' 

I could not find the bathroom. After a while I found it. There was a 
deep stone tub. I turned on the Laps .and the water would not run. I sat 
down on the edge of the bath-tub. When I got up to go I found I had 
taken oifmy shoes. I hunted for them and found them and carried them 
downstairs. I found my room and went inside and undressed and pot 
into bed. 

I v.'okc with a hcadacl)c and the noise of the bands going by in t))c 
street. I remembered I had promised to Lake Bill’s friend Edna to see tljc 
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bulk go through the street and into tlie nng I dressed and nent dos\ 7 i- 
stairs and out into the cold early morning. People were crossing die 
square, liurrqing toward the bull-nng. Across the square s\crc the two 
lines of men in front of the tickct-boodis. Tlic^' svcrc still waiting for the 
tickets to go on sale at seven o’clock. I burned across the street to the caft% 
Tlic waiter told me that my friends had b«n there and gone. 

‘How many were the)*t’ 

‘Tsvo gentlemen and a lady.’ 

Tliat was all right. Hill and Mike were with Edna. She had been 
afraid last night the)* would pass oul Tliat was w hy I was to be sure to 
uVe her. I drank the coffee and burned with the other people toward the 
bull-nng. I was not grogg>’ now. Tlierc was only a oad headache. 
Everything looked sharp and clear, and the town smelt of the early 
morning. 

The stretch of ground from the edge of the town to die bull-ring was 
muddy. There was a crowd all along the fence that led to the ring, and 
the outside haJconjcs and die top of the buM-rujg weresohd wt)} pcopJe. 
I heard the rocket and I knew I could not get into die ring m time to see 
the bulls come in. so I shoved through the crowd to the fence. I was 
pushed close against the planks of die fence, between the two fences of 
the runway the police were clearing die crowd along. They' walked or 
trotted on into the b 7 *— j 

A drunk slipped an • 

ov cr to the fence 1 ■ .... .... , . ;• i . ■ 

shout from the crowd, and putting my head dirough between die boards 
1 saw the bulls just coming out of the street into the long running pen. 
TJiey were going fast and gaming on the crowd. Just dicn another 
drunk started out from the fence with a bIous« m his hands He wanted 
to do capework with die bulls The two policemen tore our, collared 
him, one hit him w idi a club, and thev dragged him against die fence and 
Stood ffatfcncd out against the fence as die last of die crovs d and die buffs 
went bv. There w ere so mans people running ahead of the bulls diat die 
... . .r ; 1 . - 1 . 1 — .. u . K . ...^.-,...,1 - 


as the liom went in, and the bull lifted him and then dropped bun Tlie 
bull picked another man running in front, but the man disappeared into 
the crow d, and the crow d was through die gate and into the nng with the 
bulk behind diem Tlic red door of the nng went ihu% the crowd on the 
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outside balconies of the bull-ring were pressing through to tlic inside, 
tlicrc was a shout, then another shovit. 

TJic man who had been gored lay face down in the trampled mud. 
People climbed over the fence, and I could not .see the man because the 
crowd was so thick around him. From inside the ring came the shouts. 
Each shout meant a charge by some bull into the crowd. You could tell 
by the degree of intensity in the shout how bad a thing it was that was 
happening. Then the rocket went up that meant the steers had gotten the 
bulls out of the ring and into the corrals, I left the fence and started back 
toward the town. 

Back in the town I went to the cafe to have a second coffee and some 
buttered toast. The waiters were .sweeping out the cafe and mopping 
off the tables. One came over and took my order. 

‘Anythii3g happen at the encierro?’ 

‘I didn’t see it all. One man was badly cogido.’ 

‘Where?’ 

‘Here,’ I put one hand on the small of my back and the other on my 
chest, where it looked as though the horn must have come through. The 
waiter nodded his head and swept the crumbs from the table with his cloth. 
‘Badly cogido,’ he said. ‘All for sport. All for pleasure.’ 

He went away and came back with the long-handled coffee and milk 
pots. He poured the milk and coffee. It came out of the long spouts in 
two streams into the big cup. The waiter nodded his head. 

‘Badly cogido through the back,’ lie said. He put the pots down on the 
table and sat down in the chair at the table. ‘A big horn wound. All 
for fun, just for fun. What do you think of that?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ 

‘That’s it. All for fun. Fun, you understand.’ 

‘You’re not an aficionado?’ 

‘Me? What arc bulls? Animals. Brute animals.’ He stood up and 
put liis liand on the small of his back. ‘Right through the back. A 
cornada right through the back. For fun - you understand.’ 

He shook his head and walked away, carr>’ing the coffee-pots. Two 
men were going by in the street. The waiter shouted to them. Tlicy were 
gr.avc-looking. One shook his head. ‘Mucrtol’ he called. 

The waiter nodded his head, Tlic two men went on. They were on 
some errand. '] he waiter came over to my tabic. 

‘You hear? Muerto. Dead. He’s dead. With a horn through him. 
AU lor morning fun, Es muy flamenco.’ 

‘It's bad.’ 
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‘Not for me/ the waiter uid. 'No fuu m that for me ' 

Later >n the day we /earned that the man who was kil/ed was named 
Vicente Girones, and came from ncarTafalla. T/ie next day in the paper 
we read t/iat he was tss entj -eight yean old. and had a farm, a wife, and 
two children. He had continued to come to the fiesta cacli year after lie 
was married. The next day his wife came in from Tafal/a to be w ith tlic 
body, and the day after there was a scrsice in die chapel of San ferniin, 
and the codin was earned to the railway -station by members of the 
dancing and drmhing society of Tafalla. The drums marched ahead, and 
t/ierc w'as music on the fifes, and behind the men wlio earned die cofhn 
walked the wife and ftso children ... Behind them marched all the 
members of the dineitig and drinking soaeties of Pamplona, Estc/fa, 
Tafalla, and Sanguesa who could suy oscr for the funeral, Tlie coffin 
w as loaded into the baggage-car of the tram, and the 's idow and the tw o 
children rode, sitting al) three together, m an open tlmd-claw railway - 
carnage. The tram started sxith a jerk, and then ran smoothly, coiiig 
down grade around the edge of the plateau and out into the fieids of 
gram that blew' in the w ind on the plain on the w ay to Talfalla. 

The bull who killed Vicente Girones was named Bocanegra, was 
Nurnher t rU of the hull-breednig estahhs/micnr of Sandier Tabewo, and 
was killed by Pedro Romero as the thud hull of that same afternoon Hit 
ear was cur In popular acdamari<m and given to Pedro Romero, who, 
m turn, gave tt to Urett, who wrapped it in a handkcrcliief belonging to 
myielf, and /ef: both ear and hand) erchiel. al<»ng with a numl>er of 
Muratti cigarette-stubs, shoved far bjik m the drawer of the bed-ublc 
that stood beside her bed m the Hotel Afontova. in Pamplona. 

Back m the hold, the mghr tv-aichman was sitting on a bench inside ilie 
door. He had Iseen cherc all night and was very sleepy He stoosl up 
as I came in Three of the wanressrs eanie in ji the umc time. Tl.ev 
had been to the nuiniiiig vhnw at the bu’l-rmr Tbrs svciit upstairs 
Jjnehing. I follosscd tliem upstairs and went imo ms room 1 tcx>k 
off my shoes and lay down on the bed The window was opai on to 
the baleony and die sunlight was bnght in the rixnn I did not feel 
sleepy. It mint have I'cen hah past three o'cLkI when 1 had pone 
to liil and the bands had w aked me at six M\ jaw was sore o*i both sides 
I felt tt WTth ms diiimb and fingers Tlut damn ( ohn He should base 
hit somcl'ody die first time he ssat insulted, and then gore awav He 
was so suie t!.at lUctt loved him He was gong to stas. a.nJ tn:- lose 
svould coti.juer all Someone knocked on the door. 
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‘Come in.’ 

It was Bill and Mike. They sat down on the bed. 

‘Sonic cncicrro,’ Bill said. 'Some cncicrro.’ 

‘I say, weren’t you there?’ Mike asked. ‘Ring for some beer. Bill. 

filer,. ‘Mv C. 


‘what a morning!’ Bill said. He mopped off his face. ‘My God! 
what a morning! And here’s old Jake. Old Jake, the human punching- 
bag.’ 

‘What happened inside?’ 

‘Good God!’ Bill said. ‘What happened, Mike?’ 

‘There were these bulls coming in,’ Mike said. ‘Just ahead of them was 
the crowd, and some chap tripped and brought the whole lot of them 
down.’ 

‘And the bulls all came in right over them,’ Bill said, 

‘I heard them yell,' 

‘That was Edna,’ Bill said. 

‘Chaps kept coming out and waving their shirts,’ 

‘One bull went along the barrera and hooked everybody over.’ 

‘They took about twenty chaps to the infirmary,' Mike said, 

‘What a morning!’ Bill said. ‘The damn police kept arresting chaps 
that wanted to go and commit suicide with the bulls.’ 

‘The steers took them in, in the end,’ Mike said. 

‘It took about an hour.’ 

‘It was really about a quarter of an hour,’ Mike objected, 

‘Oh, go to hell,’ Bill said. ‘You’ve been in the war. It was two hours 
and a half for me.’ 

‘Where’s that beer?' Mike asked. 

‘What did you do with the lovely Edna?’ 

‘We took her home just now. She’s gone to bed.’ 

‘How did she like it?’ 


Fine. We told her it was just like that every morning.’ 
She was impressed,’ Mike said. 


She wanted us to go down in the ring, too,’ Bill said. ‘She likes 


action. 


‘I said it wouldn’t be fair to my creditors,’ Mike said. 

‘Wh.at a morning,’ Bill said. ‘And what a night!’ 

‘J-Iow’s your jaw, Jake?’ Mike asked. 

‘Sore,’ I said. 

Bill l.aughcd. 

‘Why didn’t you hit him with a chair?’ 

‘i ou can talk, Mike said. 'He’d have knocked you out, too. I never 
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sa\s Ijim hit me I ratlier think I saw him jujt before, and then quite 
suddenly I was sitting dow-n m the street, and Jake w*as I)nng under a 
table ' 

‘Where did he go aftcrssardi’ I asked 

‘Here she is,' Mike said 'Here’s the beautiful ladj w itli the beer ’ 

The chambermaid put die traj wnth the beer-bottles and glasses down 
on the table 

'Now bring up tlirec more bottles,' Mike said 

‘Where dici Cohn go after he hit mef' I asked Bill 

'Don't )ou know about tliatr* Mike was opening a beer-bottle He 
poured tlic beer into one of the glasses, holding the glass close to die 
bottle 

'Rcallj^f Bill asked 


'Yn' 

'Wliat a night’’ Dill said 

'He near!) killed the poor, blood) bull-fighter Then Cohn wanted 
to take Brett away Wanted to male an honest w oman of her, I imagine 
Damned touching scene ’ 

He took a long drink of die beer 
'He IS an ass' 

‘What happenedf’ 

'Brctr ga\c him s%luf for She told him off I think she was rather 
good ' 

'I'll bet she ssas,’ Bill said 

‘Then Cohn broke down and cned. and wanted to shake lundi with 
the bull-fighter fellow He w anted to slake hands wnih Drctt, too ’ 

'I know He shook hands with roc ’ 

'Did hcf Well, dies werai’t basing ans of it The bull-fighter felloss 
wasraihergood Hedidnesav much but he kept getting up and getting 
knocked down again Cohn coulJn t knock him out It must have been 
damned finin ’ 

'Where did s ou hear all timr* 

'Brett- I uw Irr tins morning’ 

‘What happened fmall) i' 

'It teems die bull-fighter fellow was sitting on ih- bed He'd been 
knocked dowm about fifieen times and he wan'ed to fight some more- 
Brett held him and wouldn't let him get up He was sseak. but Drctt 
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couldn’t hold liim, and he got up. Then Cohn said he wouldn’t hit liim 
again. Said he couldn’t do it. Said it would be wicked. So the bull- 
fighter chap sort of rather staggered over to him. Colin went back 
against the wall. 

‘ “So you won’t hit me?” 

‘ “No,"” said Cohn. “I’d be ashamed to.” 

‘So the bulI-fighter fellow hit him just as hard as he could in the face, 
and then sat down on the floor. He couldn’t get up, Brett said. Cohn 
wanted to pick him up and carry him to the bed. He said if Cohn helped 
him he’d kill him, and he’d kill him anyway this morning if Colin wasn’t 
out of town. Cohn was crjdng, and Brett had told him off, and he wanted 
to shake hands. I’ve told you that before.’ 

‘Tell the rest,’ Bill said. 

‘It seems the bull-fighter chap was sitting on the floor. He was waiting 
to get strength enough to get up and hit Cohn again. Brett wasn’t having 
any shaking hands, and Colm was crying and telling her how much he 
loved her, and she was telling him not to be a ruddy ass. Then Cohn 
leaned down to shake hands with the bull-fighter fellow. No hard 
feelings, you know. All for forgiveness. And the bull-fighter chap hit 
liim in the face again.’ 

'That’s quite a kid,' Bill said. 

‘He ruined Cohn,’ Mike said. ‘You know I don’t think Cohn will 
ever want to knock people about again.’ 

‘When did you see Brett?’ 

‘This morning. She came in to get some things. She’s looking after 
this Romero lad.’ 

He poured out another bottle of beer. 

‘Brett s rather cut up. But she loves looking after people. That’s how 
we came to go off together. She was looking after me.’ 

‘I know,’ I said. 

1 m rather drunk, Mike said. ‘I think I’ll slay rather drunk. This is all 
awfully amusing, but it’s not too pleasant. It’s not too pleasant for me.’ 

He drank off the beer. 

I Brett what for, you know. I said if she would go about with 
jews .and bnll-fightcrs and such people, she must expect trouble.’ He 

I ^ fio you mind if I drink that bottle of yours? 

She 11 bring you another one.’ 

Please, I said. ‘I w.asn’t drinking it, an^-way.’ 

Mike started to open the bottle. ‘Would you mind opening it?’ I 
preswd up tlic wire fastener and poured it for him. 
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'You knou,’ Mike nent on. ‘JJrctt wa« radicr good She’s alwap 
rather good I pa\ c her a feafful hidint; about Jc\ ■$ and bull-fiqhten, and 
all tlio\c sort of People, and do ^ou know uliat she saidi— Yes Ise 
had such a hell of a happ) life widi the Bnmh anstocrac) ’ ‘ ’ 

He took a drink 

‘Tliat \vii radicr good Ashle>, chap she got the title from, was a 
sailor, ^ou knou Ninth baronet When he came home he ssouldn’t 
sleep in a bed Aluajs made IJrett sleep on the floor rmallv, ashen he 
pot reall) bad he used to tell her he’d kill her AIsva\-s slept unth a 
loaded sets icc res ols er Brett used to take the shells out s hen he’d gone 
to sleep She hasn't had an absolute!) happ) life, Brett Damned shame, 
too She enjos-s things so ’ 

I Ic stood up 1 hs hand ss as shak) 

'I’m going m the room Tr) and get a httlc sleep ' 

He smiled 

‘We go too long ssndiout sleep in these fiestas 1 m going to start ross 
and get plent) of sleep Damn bad ihmg not to get sleep Makes sou 
fnghtfnll) tiers s * 

We II see )ou at noon at the IruHa ’ Dill said 
Mike s\ ent out the door We heard him m the nett room 
He rang the I ell and the chambermaid came and knocked at th* door 
'iJnng up half a dorai bottles of beer and a bottle of fundador,' Mike 
told her 
‘Si, Scfionio ’ 

‘I’m poing to bed Bill said Poor old Mil e I had a hell of a rots 
al out him last night 
'Wheref At lliat Milano placer’ 

‘Yes There was a fcllosv th'-re that had helped pa) Brett and Mike 
ou' of Cannes, once He ssas damnesl nasts * 

'1 knou the stor) 

‘I didn’t Nohods ought to hast a ngl t to sas dungs abou' Mile’ 
‘Tljat’s 'slut mal cs it had 

*Thc) oiighm’t to base an' right 1 svnsh to hell ihe\ didn’t hate ans 
right I'm going to Iseil 

Was an\l>od) kill'd in die nngr' 

'I don't think so fust baJls hurt * 

*A man uas killed ou’side n the nnw’as 
‘Was thcrer* uid Bill 
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CHAPTER XVlll 


At noon we were all at die .cafe. It was crowded. We were eating 
shrimps and drinking beer. The town was crowded. Every street was 
full Big motor-cars from Biarritz and San Sebastian kept driving up and 
parking around the square. They brought people for the bull-fight. 
Sight-seeing cars came up, too. There was one with twenty-five English- 
women in it. They sat in the big, white car and- looked through tlieir 
glasses at the fiesta. The dancers were all quite drunk. It was die last day 
of the fiesta. 

The fiesta was solid and unbroken, but the motor-cars and tourist-cars 
made little islands of onlookers. When the cars emptied, the onlookers 
were absorbed into the crowd. You did not see them again except as sport 
clothes, odd-looking at a table among the closely packed peasants in 
black smocks. The fiesta absorbed even the Biarritz English so that you 
did not see them unless you passed close to a table. AH the time there was 
music in the street. The drums kept on pounding and the pipes were 
going. Inside the cafes men with their hands gripping the table, or on each 
otlicr’s shoulders, were singing the hard-voiced singing. 

‘Here comes Brett,’ Bill said. 

I looked and saw her coming through the crowd in the square, walking, 
her head up, as though the fiesta were being staged in her honour, and she 
found it pleasant and amusing. 

‘Hello, you chaps!’ she said. ‘I say, I hnvc a tliirst.’ 

‘Get another big beer,’ Bill said to the waiter, 

‘Shrimps;’ 

‘Is Cohn gone?’ Brett asked. 

‘Yes,’ Bill said. ‘He hired a car.’ 

The beer came. Brett started to lift the glass mug and her hand shook. 
Slic saw it and smiled, and leaned forward and took a lone sip, 

]Good beer.’ ^ ^ 

‘Ver)' good,’ I said. I was ners^ous about Mike. I did not think he had 
slept. He must have been drinking all the time, but he seemed to be 
under control. 

heard Cohn had hurt you, Jake,’ Brett said. 

No. Knocked me out. Tliat was ah.’ 

Romero,’ Brett said. ‘He hurt him most 

'How is he;’ 

‘He’ll be all right. He won’t go out of the room.’ 
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‘Doa he lcx)k hadlj j’ 

*Vcn He ^\•aJ rcall) hurt. I told him 1 named to pop out and jee 5 ou 
chapt (or a minute ’ 

‘Is be goin^ to fjghti' 

'Ratlicr I m going vsith )ou, tf>oii don't mmd ’ 

'Hoiv’s \our hoy fncndf' Mike asked He had not listened toan)-t]iing 
iliat lirctt bad said 

‘Brett’s got a bulI-fightcr,* he said ‘She had a Jew named Colin, but 
he turned out bad!) ’ 

Brett stood up 

‘I am not going to listen to that sort of rot from jou, Michael ’ 

‘How’s ) our bo) fnendi* 

'Damned U'ell,' Brett said ‘Watch him this afternoon ' 

‘Brett’s got a bull-fighter/ Mike said- 'A bcaunful, bloodj bull- 
fighter ’ 

*\Vould - ■ ' . mttou!kio>ou,Jake’ 

‘Tcllhim ••• ‘Oh.tohcUsviihjour 

bull-fighier . *. t. been and the dab of 

shrimps w eiu us er in a crash 
'Come on/ Brea said ‘Let’s get out of tha ’ 

In the crow d CToamg the square f said ‘How » itr* 

‘I’ni not going to see him after lunch until the fight His people come 
m and dress him The) re scry angrj about me, he ixyi ’ 

Brett ss-as radiant She was liappy The sun vs'as out and the day was 
bnpbc 

‘1 feel altogether changed Brett said. You’se no idea, Jake* 

‘Anjtinng )ou want me to dot* 

‘No, lujf go to the fight s«th me ' 

*We‘l! see >ou at lunchr’ 

‘No I’m eating wnth him 

We w ere standing under the arcade at the door of ilic hotel TliC) w ere 
carmng ublcs out and setting them up under the arcad- 
‘Want to take a turn out to the parki Bren asked I don’t want to go 
up )-et. I fanq he’s sleepmg 

\Ve \s*alked along past the theatre and out of the squrc and along 
ibrouch tlic larracks of the fair, mosint; with the crowd betWTcn the 
lines of booths We came out on a croswtieet that led to the Paseo dc 
Saraute \Vc could sec die cross d walking there, alJ the faihiO'^aM) 
dressed people. The) were makini; the turn at the upper erd o^’ihe park 
'Don t let’s co there/ Brett said 1 doi t want sanng a* j jj: now * 
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"Wc stood in the sunlight. It was hot and good after the rain and tlie 

clouds from the sea. . . , 

1 hope the wind goes down,’ Brett said. ‘It’s very bad for him. 

‘So do L’ 

‘He says the bulls are all right.’ 

‘Is that San Fermin’s?’ 

Brett looked at the yellow wall of tlie chapel. 

‘Yes. Where the show started on Sunday.’ 

‘Let’s go in. Do you mind; I’d rather like to pray a little for him or 
something.’ 

We went in dirough the hea%‘)'- leather door that moved very lightly. 
It was dark inside. Many people were praying. You saw them as your 
eyes adjusted themselves to the half-light. We knelt at one of the long 
wooden benches. After a little I felt Brett stiffen beside me, and saw she 
was looking straight ahead. 

‘Come on,’ she wliispcrcd throatily. ‘Let’s get out of here. Makes me 
damned nervous.’ 

Outside in the hot brightness of the street Brett looked up at the tree- 
tops in the wind. The praying had not been much of a success. 

‘Don’t know why I get so nerv}‘ in church,’ Brett said. ‘Never does me 
any good.’ 

Wc walked along. 

‘I’m damned bad for a religious atmosphere,’ Brett said. ‘I’ve the 
wrong type of face.’ 

‘You know,’ Brett said, ‘I’m not worried about liim at all. I just feel 
liappy about him.’ 

‘Good.’ 

‘I wish the wind would drop, though.’ 

‘It’s liable to go down by five o’clock.’ 

‘Let’s hope.’ 

‘You might pray,’ I laughed. 

Never docs me any good. I’ve never gotten anything I prayed for. 
Have you?’ 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

Oil, rot, said Brett. ‘Maybe it works for some people, though. You 
don’t look vciy religious, Jake.’ 

‘I’m pretty religious.’ 

Oh, roc, said Brett. ‘Don’t start proselyting to-day. To-day’s going 
to be bad enough as it is.’ 

It V. as the first time I had seen her in die old happy, careless way since 
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before she \\ciit olTssuh Cohn. We vs ere back aqain in front of the hotel. 
All the tables were see now, anj almdy several were filled with people 
eating. 

'Do look after Mike,* Brett sank *Dc»n*C let him get too bad.’ 

‘Your fnents haff gone upstairs,' the German moitre d’hotel said in 
English Hcwasaconnnualcascsdroppcr. Brett turned to limi; 

‘ riiank jou, so much Hate }ou aii) thing else to sayf 
'No, m*i am.* 

‘Good,’ said Brett. 

‘Sate m a table for three,’ I said to die German, He smiled his dirt)" 
little pink-and-ssliite smile. 

‘Iss madam eating licrei' 

‘No,’ Brett said 

‘Den I think a talnd for two will be cntiff.’ 

‘Don’t talk to him,’ Brett said. ‘Mike must lu\ c been in bad shape,’ she 
said on the stairs. We passed Montoya on die stain. He bow ed and did 
tiot smile. 

'DJ see you at die cafe,* Brett said “Thank you, so much, Jake.’ 

We liad stopped at the floor our rooms were on. She went stratglit 
down the lull and into Romero’s room She did not knock. She simply 
opened the door, went in, and closed it behind her. 

I stood in front of die door of Mike s room and knocked Tlierc was no 
answer. I tried the knob and it opened fnside die room was in great 
disorder. All the bags sserc opened and clothing wai strewn around. 
There w’erc empt)’ bottles beside the bed Mike laj on the bed looking 
like a death mask of hitmcll 1 Ic opened hii c) es and looked at me. 

‘Hello, lake,’ he said very slovvlv T’m getting a lit dc sleep. I've 
want ed a lit dc sleep for a long ome-’ 

*I et me eos cr > ou os cr ' 

‘No, I'm quite w’arm ’ 

'Don't go 1 has e n’t got ten ri> ileq' vet * 

'You’ll sleep, Mike Don's worrv. chu ' 

‘Brett’s got a Indl-fighter/ Mike vaiJ TUn lur Jew has gone aw ay.’ 

1 le tumtd hii head and looked at me 
‘Damned good dung, whati* 

‘Yes. Now go to sleep, Mike You oorht to ect some sleep * 

‘I'm just start ing I’m go ng to get a ht de sleep ‘ 

He shut his evts i went out o** i! c rixim and turned the door to 
qu’ftls. Bill w aim ms room reading the paper 
‘Sec .Mikef 
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‘Yes.’ 

‘Let’s go and eat.’ 

‘I won’t eat downstairs with that German head-waiter. He was 
<iamned snotty when I was getting Mike upstairs. 

‘He was snotty to us, too.’ 

‘Let’s go out and eat in die town.’ 

We went down the stairs. On the stairs we passed a girl coming up 
with a covered tray. 

‘Tliere goes Brett’s limch,’ Bill said. 

‘And the kid’s,’ I said. 

Outside on the terrace under the arcade the German head-waiter came 
up. His red cheeks ivere shiny. He was being polite. 

‘I half a tabul for two for you gendemen,’ he said. 

‘Go sit at it,’ BiU said. We went on out across the street. 

We ate at a restaurant in a side street off die square. They were aU men 
eating in the restaurant. It was full of smoke and drinking and singing. 
The food was good and so was the wine. We did not talk much. After- 
ward we ivent to the cafe and watched the fiesta come to the boiling- 
point. Brett came over soon after lunch. She said she had looked in the 
room and that Mike was asleep. 

When the fiesta boiled over and toward the bull-ring we went with 
the crowd. Brett sat at the ringside between Bill and me. Direcdy below 
us was the callejon, the passageway between the stands and the red fence 
of the barrera. Behind us the concrete stands filled sohdly. Out in front, 
beyond the red fence, die sand of the ring was smooth-rolled and yellow. 
It looked a little heavy from the rain, but it was dry in the sun and firm 
and smoodi. The sword-handlers and bull-ring servants came down the 
callejon carrjnng on dieir shoulders the wicker baskets of fighting capes 
Md mulctas. They were blood-stained and compaedy folded and packed 
in die baskets. The sword-handlers opened the heavy leather sword- 
cases so die red wrapped hilts of the sheaf of swords showed as die leather 
CBc leaned against the fence. They unfolded die dark-stained red flannel 
of the muletas and fixed batons in them to spread the stuff and give the 
matador somcdiing to hold. Brett watched it aU. She was absorbed in 
die professional details. 

‘He’s his name stcnciUcd on all die capes and muletas,’ she said. ‘ Wliv 
do diey call diem mulctaSi’ ' 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘I wonder if they ever launder diem.’ 

I don t think so. It might spoil the colour.’ 
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'Tfic bicxxl most stiflcn diem,’ Bill said 

'Fonn) Brett said ‘How one doesn’t mind the blood ' 

Below in the narrow passape of the callcjon die sword-handlers 
arranped c\er)t}iing All tlie scats were full Al>o\c, all the boxes ssere 
full There was not an empt) seat except in the President's box When 
1 e came m die fight would start. Across the smooth sand, tn the high 
doorw*a} that led into the corrals, the bull-Cghfcrs w ere standing their 
arms furled m dicir capes, talking, w'aiting Jor the signal to march in 
aCToss the arena Brett w as w atching diem with the glasses 
'Here, would jou like to lookf 

I looked dirough the glasses and uw die direc matadors Romero was 
in the centre, Belmonte on hjs left, Marctal on hu nght Back of diem 
were dieir people, and behind the bandcnllcros, back m the passagessaj 
and m the open space of the corral 1 saw the picadors Romero ssas 
Wearing a black suit. His tneomered lut was low down oser Im e)c$ 

1 could not see his face clear!) under the lut, but it looked badl) marked 
He was looking straight ahead Maroal was smoking a ocarette guar- 
ded!), holding It in his fund Belmonte looked ahead, his lace wan and 
sellow, his long wolfiaw out He was looking at nothing Neither 
re nor Romero seemed to fuse an) dung in common with die oihen 
Thej ssere all alone The President came in. dicrc was handclapping 
abose m in the grand stand and I handed die glasses to Brett Therewas 
applause Tlie music surted Brett looked dirough the glasses 
Here, take diem.' she said 

Through die glasses I saw Belmonte speak to Romero Maraal 
straightened up and dropped hu agarette, and looking straight aliead 
ihof heads back, dieir free arms swinging the three matadon walked 
out Behind diem came all die procession, opening out, all stndmg in 
step, all die capes furled, e\er)bod) with free arms swinging, and behind 
roae die pieaaors, their pics rising like lances. Behind all came the two 
trams of mules and the bull-nng servants The matadors bowed, holding 
dieir hats on l>cforc the Presidents box and then came ov er to the barrera 
I flow us Pedro Romero took off his lieav*) gold-lirocaded cape and 
hand-d it over die fence to hiv sword-handler Heuid something to di- 
sword-handl-r Close below us we saw Romero's lips were pu'”ed, 
Insth ev Cl w ere discoloured. His face was discoloured and swollen Tli- 
swond lundlff ff*ok tl e cape looked up at Brett a.nd came m er to ut 
and ha.nded i p the cape 
'Spread it out m front of sou ‘ 1 said 

Brett leaned lorward The cape vv-as h^avv and smewhh jn‘~W’ih 
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gold. The sword-handler looked back, shook lais head, and said sonic- 
tliing. A man beside me leaned over toward Brett. 

‘He doesn’t want you to spread it,’ he said. You should fold it and 

keep it in your lap.’ 

Brett folded the heavy cape. 

Romero did not look up at us. He was speaking to Belmonte. Bel- 
monte had sent his formal cape over to some friends. He looked across 
at them and smiled, his wolf smile that was only with the mouth. 
Romero leaned over the barrera and asked for the water-jug. The sword- 
handler brought it and Romero poured water over tlie percale of liis 
fighting-cape, and then scuffed the lower folds in the sand with his 
slippered foot. 

‘What’s that for?’ Brett asked. 

‘To give it weight in tlic wind.’ 

‘His face looks bad,’ Bill said. 

‘He feels very badly,’ Brett said. ‘He should be in bed.’ 

The first bull was Belmonte’s. Belmonte was very good. But because 
he got tliirty thousand pesetas and people had stayed in line all night to 
buy tickets to sec him, the crowd demanded that he should be more than 
ver)’ good. Belmonte’s great attraction is workmg close to the bull. 
In bull-fighting they speak of the terrain of the bull and the terrain of the 
bull-fighter. As long as a bull-fighter stays in his own terrain he is 
comparatively safe. Each time he enters into the terrain of the bull he is in 
great danger. Belmonte, in his best days, worked always in the terrain 
of die bull. This way he gave the sensation of coming tragedy. People 
went to die corrida to see Belmonte, to be given tragic sensations, and 
perhaps to sec the death of Belmonte. Fifteen years ago they said if you 
wanted to sec Belmonte you should go quickly, while he was still alive. 
Since then he has killed more than a thousand bulls. When he retired 
the legend grew up about how his bull-fighting had been, and when he 
cimc out of retirement the public were disappointed because no real 
man could work as close to the bulls as Belmonte was supposed to have 
done not, of course, even Belmonte. 

Also Belmonte imposed conditions and insisted that his bulls should not 
be too large, nor too dangerously armed with horns, and so the clement 
that was necessary to give the sensation of tragedy was not there, and die 
piiblic, who wanted three times as much from Belmonte, who was sick 
tvith a fistula, as Belmonte had ever been able to give, felt defrauded and 
cheated, and Belmonte s jaw came further out in contempt, and his face 
turned yellower, and he moved with greater difficulty as his pain in- 
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creased, and finally the crowd were actively against him, and he w« 
ortetly contemptuous and indifiercnt. He nad meant to have a great 
afternoon, and instead it was an afternoon ofineerj, shouted insult , and 
finally a volley of cushions and pieces of bread and vegetables thrown 
down at him m the plaza where he had had his greatest triumphs His 
jaw onl^ went further out. Sometimes he turned to smile that toothed, 
long-jawed, hplcss smile when he was called something particularly 
uuiJnng, and alwa} s the pain that any movement produced grew stronger 
and stronger, tmol finally his yellow face was parchment colour, and 
after his second hull v/as dead and the throwing of bread and cu'hions 
wa over, after he had saluted the President with the same woIf-jawed 
smile and contemptuous eyes, and handed hu sword over the barrera to 
he wiped, and put back m la case, be passed through into the callejon 
and leMcd on the barrera below us, his head on his arms, not seeing, not 
hearing anything, only gomg through his pam When he looked up, 
finally, he a.sfced for a dnnfe of water He swallowed a little, nnsed hjs 
iroudr, spat the water, took hii a^, and went back into the nng 
Becjose they were against Belmonte the public were for Romero 
From the moment he left the barrera and went toward the boll they 
applaodcd him. Belmonte watched Romero, too, watched him always 
without seeming to He paid no attention to MaroaJ Marcia! was tne 
sort of tbirg he knew all about He had eomc out of retirement to com- 
pete with /darcul, knowing it was a comneotion gained in advance He 
lud expected to compete with Marcul and theotlier stars of the decadence 
ofbuU-fighang, and he knew that the sincericy of his own buII-fighting 
would be so set off by the false aesthcTcs of the bull-fighters of the dcca- 
dert penod tlut he would only have to be in the nng His return from 
recrement had teen spoded bv Romero Romero did always, smoothly, 
calmly, and beauofuliy, what he Belmonte, could only bring him'clf to 
do now sometimes The crowd felt it even the people from Biamtz, 
even the American amba- adrr saw it, final! It was a competition that 
Bclr'orte would rot enter becauc it would lead only to a bad horn 
wound or death Belmonte was no longer well ctiougn He no longer 
hadhjg^catcsnrom'Tia in thcbull-nng He was not sure that there were 
any great moment? Things were nottnesameand now life only camein 
£a-hes He had fiaihes of the old greatneu with hu bulls but they were 
rot of value because he h.ad discounted them m ad/arcc when nc had 
picked the bulls ou' for thei' sahsr/ getting out of a motor and leaning 
on a fence, looking over at the herd on the ranch of h s fnend the bull- 
breeder So h.e had two small, manageable bulls without much horns, 
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and when he felt the greatness again coming, just a little of it though the 
p ain that was always with him, it had been discounted and sold in advance, 
and it did not give him a good feeling. It was the greatness, but it did not 
make bull-fighting wonderful to him any more. 

Pedro Romero had the greatness. He loved bull-fighting, and I thmk 
be loved the bulls, and I tliink he loved Brett. Everything of which he 
could control the locality he did in front of her all that afternoon. Never 
once did he look up. He made it stronger that way, and did it for himself, 
too, as well as for her. Because he did not look up to ask if it pleased he 
did it all for himself inside, and it strengthened him, and yet he did it for 
her, too. But he did not do it for her at any loss to liimself. He gained by 
it all dirough die afternoon. 

His first ‘quite’ was direedy below us. The three matadors take the bull 
in turn after each charge he makes at a picador, Belmonte was the first. 
Marcial was the second. Then came Romero. The three of them were 
standing at the left of the horse. The picador, his hat down over liis eyes, 
die shaft of his pic angling sharply toward the bull, kicked in the spurs 
and held them and with the reins in his left hand walked the horse 
forward toward the bull. The bull was watching. Seemingly he watched 
the white horse, but really he watched the triangular steel point of the 
pic. Romero, watching, saw the bull start to turn his head. He did not 
want to charge. Romero flicked his cape so the colour caught the bull’s 
eye. The bull charged with the reflex, charged, and found not the flash 
of colour but a white horse, and a man leaned far over the horse, shot the 
steel point of the long hickory shaft into the hump of muscle on the bull’s 
shoulder, and pulled his horse sideways as he pivoted on the pic, making a 
wound, enforcing the iron into the bull’s shoulder, making him bleed for 
Belmonte. 


The bull did not insist under the iron. He did not really want to get at 
the horse. He turned and the group broke apart and Romero was taking 
him out wth his cape. He took him out softly and smoodily, and then 
stopped md, standing squarely in front of the bull, offered him the cape. 
Tmc bull s tail went up and he charged, and Romero moved his arms 
ahead or the bull, wheeling, liis feet finned. The dampened, mud- 
wcightcd cape swung open and full as a sail fills, and Romero pivoted 
witli It just ahead of the bull. At the end of tire pass they were facing each 
otlicr again. Romero smiled. The bull wanted it again, and Romero’s 
cape filled again, this time on tire other side. Each time he let die bull 
pass so close that the man and dre bull and die cape that filled and pivoted 
ahead of the bull were all one sharply etched mass. It was all so slow and 
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SO controlled. It was as though he were roebng the bull to sleep. He 
made four veronicas like that, and finished wntli a haIf-%eronica tliat 
turned his back on the bull and came away toward the applause, lib hand 
on his hip, his cape on his arm, and die bull watching his back going 
away. 

In his owTi bulls he was perfect. His first bull did not sec w’cU. After 
the first two passes with tnc cape Romero knew' exactly how bad the 
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replaced. 

‘Why don’t they change himf Brett asked. 

‘They’ve paid for him. They don’t want to lose their money.' 
‘It’s nardly fair to Romero.’ 

‘Watch how he handles a bull that can’t sec the colour.’ 



or the scarlet ilannel of the muleta, Romero had to make the bull consent 
with Ills body. He had to get so close that the bull saw Im body, and 
would start for it, and then shift the bull's charge to the flannel and finish 
nut the pass m the classic manner The Biarntz crowd did not like it. 
They thought Romero was afraid, and tlut was why he gave that little 
sidestep each time as he transferred the bull’s charge from lits own body 
to the flannel. Thej’ preferred Belmonte’s imitation of himself or 
Marcial's imitation of Belmonte There were iJiree of them m the row 
behind us 

'What’s he afraid of the bull fort Tlic bull’s so dumb he only goes after 
the cloth.’ 

'Hc'sjust a young bull-fighter He hasn’t learned it set ’ 

‘But 1 tliought he was fine with the cape betore ’ 

■Probablv he’s nervous now ’ 

Out m tJic centre of the nnc. all alone, Romero was going on with 

,1 . , . . ... , , . .t ..I . I ii ij ... L _ ,.1. 


the charge and tlien. jmt before the horns came, giving tlie bu’l the red 
cloth to follow witli lliat little, almost imperceptible, jerk that so offended 
the cntical judgment of the Biamtz bull-fight experts. 

F l6l 
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‘He’s going to kill now,’ I said to Brett. ‘The bull’s still strong. He 
wouldn’t wear himself out.’ 

Out in the centre of the ring Romero profiled in front of the bull, drew 
the sword out from the folds of the muleta, rose on his toes, and sighted 
along tlie blade. The bull charged as Romero charged. Romero’s left 
hand dropped the muleta over the bull’s muzzle to blind liim, his left 
shoulder went forward bet^veen the boms as the sword went in and for 
just an instant he and the bull were one, Romero way out over the bull, 
the right arm extended high up to where the hilt of die sword had gone 
in beuvecn the bull’s shoulders. Then die figure was broken. There was a 
little jolt as Romero came clear, and then he was standing, one hand up, 
facing the bull, liis shirt ripped out from under his sleeve, the white 
blowing in the wind, and the bull, the red sword hilt tight between his 
shoulders, his head going down and his legs settling. 

‘There he goes,’ Bill said. 

Romero was close enough so the bull could see him. Plis hand still 
up, he spoke to die bull. The bull gadicrcd liimsclf, then liis head went 
forward and he went over slowly, then all over, suddenly, four feet in 
the air. 

They handed the sword to Romero, and carrying it blade down, the 
muleta in his other hand, he walked over to in front of the President’s box, 
bowed, straightened, and came over to the barrera and handed over the 
sword and muleta. 

‘Bad one,’ said the sword-handler. 

‘He made me sweat,’ said Romero. He wiped off his face. The 
sword-handler handed him the water-jug. Romero wiped his lips. It 
hurt him to drink out of the jug. He did not look up at us. 

Marcial had a big day. They were still applauding him when Romero’s 
last bull came in. It w.as the bull that had sprinted out and killed the man 
in the morning running. 

During Romero’s first bull his hurt face had been very noticeable. 
Even-thing he did showed it. All tlic concentration of the awkv/ardly 
delicate working with the bull that could not see well brought it out. The 
fight with Cohn had not touched his spirit but his face had been smashed 
and his body hurt. He was wiping all diat out now. Each thing that he 
did with his bull twped that out a little cleaner. It was a good buU, a big 
bull, and with honis, and it turned and recharged easily and surely. He 
was wliat Romero wanted in bulls. ^ 

When he had finished his work with the muleta and -was ready to kill, 
tlic crowd made him go on. They did not want the bull killed yet, dicy 
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‘He’s going to kill now,’ I said to Brett. ‘The bull’s still strong. He 
wouldn’t wear himself out.’ 

Out in die centre of die ring Romero profiled in front of the bull, drew 
the sword out from the folds of the muleta, rose on his toes, and sighted 
along die blade. The bull charged as Romero charged. Romero’s left 
hand dropped the muleta over the bull’s muzzle to blind him, his left 
shoulder went forward between the horns as the sword went in and for 
just an instant he and the bull were one, Romero way out over the bull, 
the right arm extended high up to where the liilt of the sword had gone 
in between the bull’s shoulders. Then die figure was broken. There was a 
little jolt as Romero came clear, and then he was standing, one hand up, 
facing the bull, liis shirt ripped out from under his sleeve, the wliite 
blowing in die wind, and the bull, the red sword hilt tight between liis 
shoulders, his head going down and his legs setdiiig. 

‘There he goes,’ Bill said. 

Romero was close enough so the bull could see him. Plis hand still 
up, he spoke to the bull. The bull gadiercd himself, then liis head went 
forward and he went over slowly, then all over, suddenly, four feet in 
the air. 

They handed die sword to Romero, and carrying it blade down, the 
muleta in his other hand, he walked over to in front of the President’s box, 
bowed, straightened, and came over to the barrera and handed over the 
sword and muleta. 

‘Bad one,’ said the sword-handler. 


‘He made me sweat,’ said Romero. He wiped off his face. The 
sword-handler handed him die water-jug. Romero wiped his lips. It 
hurt him to drink out of the jug. He did not look up at us. 

Marcial had a big day. They were still applauding him when Romero’s 
last bull came in. It was the bull that had sprinted out and killed the man 
in the moniing running. 

During Romero s first bull his hurt face had been very noticeable. 
Evcrs’thing he did showed it. All die concentration of the awkwardly 
delicate working with the bull diat could not see well brought it out. The 
fight with Cohn had not touched his spirit but his face had been smashed 
and his body hurt. He was wiping all diat out now. Each thing diat he 
did with his bull wiped diat out a litdc cleaner. It W'as a good bull, a big 
bull, and widi honis, and it turned and recharged easily and surely. He 
w.as what Romero w'anted in bulls. 


When he had finished his work with the muleta and tvas ready to kill, 
die crowd made him go on. They did not tvant die bull killed yet, they 
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i!iJ noi -want >t lo be o\ cr llomcro went on It « n like a coune in bitll- 
/irfiting All tlie passes lie Iinke J up, all coiiipleteJ, all slow , templed and 
sninotlj There were no tnchi ami no mjntjficatjofis There was no 
lrus 9 uciicss And eacli pass as « rracheJ the ujn)m/r rase }oi/ a jiiJ<Jen 
ache imiJe The cross d did not uaiititcscr to be finislicd 
Tlic bull ssas squared on all four feet to be killed, and Romero killed 
drecti) bcloss us He killed not as he had I>ecn forced to b) tlie last bull 
bu' as he \s anted to lie profiled dircctls in front of tlie bull, dress tlie 
issord our of the folds of die imdeta ami sighted alonr the blade 1 he bull 


as Jloniero lurcJied clear to tiieiett, ami it ssas os cr me nun triea .10 10 
f'''ss*ard Ins legs commenced to settle, he issung from side to sine, 
beawted, then tsenf dossTt on hti knees, and i^amero'f older brother 
ived fonsard behind him and <lros e a short knife nito the hull’s n'ck at 
da base of die horns The first time he missed lie drose die knife in 
j-^n. and tl c bull ssent oser. tssitching and riqid Romero's brother, 
}• ihng the bul) s horn m one hand the knife in the other, hsoked up at 
rrcsident's box Handkerchiefs sscre ssasmg all oser the 1 iiD-rinr 
Tt-* President looked doss-n from the l>ot and svjsed his lundkerchief 
7b.e 1 rodicr cut the notched 1 lack car from die d*ad bull an 1 trotted os cr 
■a di It to Romero The bull Ia\ heav-) and \ lack on the sand, his tongu*- 
c i. Ilos-s ssere runmnr tossjfd him from all parts of ih- arena maliri'» 
a Lrtle circle around him Tli— ss ere stirtin*' to dance aroinJ the I uli 
Romero tosk t’ ■* ear lr<»m 1 1 » brother a^d held it up tossarj th** 
r •nident. Tl c Presidait b ssej a id Romero, n n imo to get al ead 
Lt-cfossj cam- fossjfJ in M- leaned un atraini d e I arrera and pa r 
d- ear to Urert H' n 'd led h«s h-a I and *r del Tl!'* cross d ss ere all 
.Vut him Prett held d mi!" ap 
‘\ouIkcdlCf Ri Tl-T'ia ■•d 

P'eti d d ni : sjs ansthii ’ 71 ^ K keJ a* each o'h" a. J sm ’-d 
b— T* 1 j 1 the car «n b-r 1 a jJ 

D'n’t pet bloixls R. - r' ^ --J pn— d Tl e ern ssa-'^J 

' m ’ieserall'os-s sboirrd a* li r" 71-ir \ 1 s\.» t' - l-o s t' -da- e's 
a-i d- d'u'iU Ro — fo ,-d r-'fJ t t' • 1 -h t " rr s s d 

Tb's ss ffe all 3 ' I m r' m t » 1 1 f a d p-' 1 «-n t d 

den. H“ fo.,''* ' a. d fss s'ed as\av . J i a'* d fir'— 
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tliem, towards the exit. He did not want to he carried on people’s 
shoulders. But they held him and lifted him. It was uncomfortable and 
his legs were spraddled and his body was very sore. They were lifting 
him and all running toward the gate. He had Iiis hand on somebody’s 
shoulder. He looked around at us apologetically. The crowd, running, 
went out the gate with him. 

We all three went back to the hotel. Brett went upstairs. Bill and I sat 
in the do\vnstairs dining-room and ate some hard-boiled eggs and drank 
several bottles of beer. Belmonte came down in liis street clothes with 
his manager and two other men. They sat at the next table and ate. 
Belmonte ate very little. They were leaving on the seven o’clock train 
for Barcelona. Belmonte wore a blue-striped shirt and a dark suit, and ate 
soft-boiled eggs. The others ate a big meal. Belmonte did not talk. He 
only answered questions. 

Bill was tired after the bull-fight. So was I. We both took a bull-fight 
vet)' hard. We sat and ate the eggs and I watched Belmonte and the 
people at Ills table. The men with him were tough-looking and business- 
like. 

‘Come on over to the cafe,’ Bill said. ‘I want an absinthe.’ 

It was the last day of the fiesta. Outside it was beginning to be cloudy 
again. The square was full of people and the fireworks experts were 
making up their set pieces for the night and covering them over \wth 
beech branches. Boys were watching. We passed stands of rockets with 
long bamboo stems. Outside the cafe there was a great crowd. The 
music and the dancing were going on. The giants and the dwarfs were 
passing. 

‘Where’s Edna?’ I asked Bill. 

‘I don’t know.’ 

We watched the beginning of the evening of the last night of the fiesta. 
The absintlic made cverj'dring seem better. I drank it without sugar in 
the dripping glass, and it was pleasantly bitter, 

‘1 feel sorry about Cohn,’ Bill said. ‘He had an awful time.’ 

‘Oh, to hell wnth Cohn,’ I said. 

‘Where do you suppose he went?’ 

‘Up to Paris.’ 

‘What do you suppose he’ll do?’ 

‘Oh, to hell wddi him.’ 

‘What do you suppose he’ll do?’ 

‘Pick up with his old girl, probably.’ 

‘Who was his old girl?’ 
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‘Sonicbcxi) named rniiccs * 

We bad anotJjcr ab5«ndie. 

‘WJjcn do )ou go back*' I ailed 
*To-morroK ’ 

After a little while Bill uid ‘Well, it u*as a ell fiota 


‘ w ijji » uic iiuuiii tt-tiioivr 
'Low at hell * 

‘/laic another ahiinthc I/ctc. waiter! Another abiintlic for tins 
schor * 

'I feel hVc hell.' I said 

‘Drink tJiat,' laid DiH 'Drink it slow * 

/f w-as beginning to dart. The ftcsu going on / began to fetr! 
drunk but I did not feel anj better 
‘Ilow do >ou fcclf 
■ifcellikehcH; 

'ilaie anotliert' 

'It won’t do an) good ' 

‘Tf) tt- YoucanWn. ma>beth«»isthconcth3tget5it. I/c), water* 
Anoilier alninthc for ilui lehor ’’ 

I poured the water direct!) into it and anrred it instead oflettinn it dnn 
Dill put m a lump of ice I sorted die ice around with a spoon in the 
brownish, cloud) mixture 
‘Hosv » It/' 

Tine’ 

’Don't dnnl it fast that W 3 > It wnl) nuke lou i ck ’ 

I set down the glass I lud not meant to drink it fast. 

'I feel tipbo' 

’You ought to ’ 

‘Tliat’s wlut sou wanted wasnim 

'Sure Get ught. Get o%er \our damn depression ’ 

’Well. I'm tig* o Is tlut wliat sou wa-iti' 

'Sit doWTJ * 

'I w on’t SI' dow-n.’ I uiJ Tm gong oicr to d e hotel ’ 

Iwasien dn'nL I w'as drunker t!*an I cie'terr-r ’'Cred halin'* 

At tlir ho'efi went tipstx r*. Bmx'* doo' was open. I pu* ni I -ad in il>- 
room Milewaisi'i-ngonthebed Hew-aiedaho'd- 
‘Jale.’heuil 'Come m. Jake* 
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I went in and sat down. The room was unstable unless I looked at some 

fixed point. ^ 

‘Brett, you know. She’s gone off with the bull-fighter chap. 

‘No.’ 

‘Yes. She looked for you to say good-bye. They went on the seven 
o’clock train.’ 

‘Did they?’ ^ ^ 

‘Bad thing to do,’ Mike said. ‘She shouldn’t have done it.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Have a drink’ Wait while I ring for some beer.’ 

‘I’m drunk,’ I said. Tm going in and lie down.’ 

‘Arc you blind? I was blind myself.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, Tm blind.’ 

‘Well, bung-o,’ Mike said. ‘Get some sleep, old Jake,’ 

I went out the door and into my ovrai room and lay on the bed. The 
bed went sailing oflf and I sat up in bed and looked at the wall to make it 
stop. Outside in the square the fiesta was going on. It did not mean any- 
thing. Later Bill and Mike came in to get me to go down and cat with 
them. I pretended to be asleep. 

‘He’s asleep. Better let him alone.’ 

‘He’s blind as a tick,’ Mike said. They went out. 

I got up and went to the balcony and looked out at the dancing in the 
square. The world was not wheeling any more. It was just ver)’ clear 
and bright, and inclined to blur at the edges. I washed, brushed my hair. 
I looked strange to myself in the glass, and went downstairs to the 
dining-room. 

^Hercheis! said Bill. ‘Good old Jake! I knew you wouldn’t pass out.’ 
‘Hello, you old drunk,’ Mike said. 

‘I got hungr)' and woke up.’ 

‘Eat some soup,’ Bill said. 

The three of us sat at the table, and it seemed as though about six 
people were missing. 
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W ilic rnonimp jt %\a5 all o\cr Thr fiesta as finisIrJ I note a! our 
nmc o’clock had a batli dressed and went dosvnsuirs Tl c square s\-as 
cfiiPt) and ilrrc were no people on die streets A fesv children were 
pickinqiiprockct-sticksindiesquarc Th- cafes werejustopcnint: and d e 
waiters were carrsing out the comfortable white ssneker chairs and 
arranqint: them around d e marhlc-toppcd tables in the shad- die 
arcade TliC) were sweepini; the streets and sprniklinq: them wndi a 
hose 

I sat in one of the s\ icier chairs and I-aned had comfortablj Tl- 
wancr was in no hurr> to com- Th- white-paper announcenimts of die 
Lnloadmc o^di- ( ulls and the bit: sch-Jiiles o| special trams were still tin 
on the pillars of the arcade A waiter sseanr^ a blue apron came out witli 
a bucket of w ater and a cloth and commenced to tear dossm the nonces, 
pullir" the paper 0 ^" in strips and washinr and rul>* ing aw as th- paper 
that stud to die stone The fiesta s\as oscr 
1 drank a coFec and after a while Ihll cam- o\ cr I w atched Innj come 
walkint; across d esc^uare H-sat d )wn at the tat !• and ord-red a aspire 
‘Well * he said 'it s all oser 
'Yes ‘ I said ‘U 1 en <1 > s ou poi 

‘I don't know e I etter ret a car ! dunk Aren t )Oii pnmtj I ack 
to I’anst’ 

'iVo I can sta\ aw as anoth-r s\ed I think 1 II po to San S-lasnan ’ 

‘I w-ant t ■» qet I ad ' 

'\X hat's * like po nq t •> d u 
T le’s go j-' t ■> Sa nt Jean J- I ur 

'I ct’s pet a car - 1 1 all r a ». Ila - ^ i an g-t - f. n i p 
fro n i’ -re t^n ^1 • 

'Good Let I s’o afi— 1 _ h 
'All nol t I ll pet the »ar 

c 1 ad h •'ch a~J paid th- ( I’ •lo"' \-a d J r '* cp^i- r--- us O”- 
o^d - nai h 1 -n It th' I ’1 Tl - ca* w-s n *s J T1 - cl a p '-d 
and s’-appeJ d - 1 agt on t ’p t** th- la- a- 1 p ’ d —n n t'c* 1 m n d - 
front seat a” J ssc go* in l!f{-3-wc"*o ^ d - sq-arr a’''~g d -o -h 

d - s s— rrs o - u-J-r th- rm a J d ss-n s^- 1 ’I -- 1 as a\ *- -i 
Panp’-'na I' d J r-'t sect i 1 le a sm I rJ * ! I- IjJ a I'o' 
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Fundador. I only took a couple of drinks. "We came over the mountains 
and out of Spain and down the white roads and through the overfoliagcd 
wet, green, Basque country, and finally into Bayonne. We left Bill’s 
baggage at the station, and he bought a ticket to Paris. His train left at 
seven-ten. We came out of the station. The car was standing out in 
front. 

‘What shall we do about the car?’ Bill asked- 

‘Oli, bother the car,’ Mike said. ‘Let’s just keep the car with us.’ 

‘All right,’ Bill said. ‘Where shall we go?’ 

‘Let’s go to Biarritz and have a drink.’ 

‘Old Mike the spender,’ Bill said. 

We drove in to Biarritz and left the car outside a very Ritz place. 
We went into the bar and sat on Iiigh stools and drank a whisky and 
soda. 

‘That drink’s mine,’ Mike said. 

‘Let’s roll for it.’ 

So we rolled poker dice out of a deep leather dice-cup. Bill was out 
first roll. Mike lost to me and liandcd the bartender a hundred-franc note. 
The wlhskics were twelve francs apiece. We had another round and 
Mike lost again. Each time he gave tiie bartender a good tip. In a room 
offthebar there was a good jazz band playing. It was a pleasant bar. We 
had another round. I went out on tlie first roll with four kings. Bill and 
Mike rolled. Mike won the first roll witli four jacks. Bill won the second. 
On the final roll Mike had three kings and let them stay. He handed the 
dicc-cup to Bill. Bill rattled tlicm and rolled, and there were three kings, 
an ace, and a queen. 

‘It’s yours, Mike,' Bill said. ‘Old Mike, tlie gambler.’ 

‘I’m so sorry,’ Mike said. ‘I can’t get it.’ 

‘What’s tlie matter?’ 

‘I’ve no money,' Mike said. ‘I’m stony. I’ve just twenty francs. Here, 
take twenty francs.’ 

Bill’s face sort of changed. 

‘I just had enough to pay Montoya. Damned luck)^ to have it, too.’ 

‘I’ll cash you a cheque,’ Bill said. 

‘That’s damned nice of you, but you sec I can’t write cheques.’ 

‘Wliat arc you going to do for money?’ 

Oh, some will come through. I’ve two rvccks’ allowance should be 
here. I can live on tick at this pub in Saint Jean.’ 

‘What do you want to do about the car?’ Bill asked me. ‘Do you want 
to keep it on?’ 
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'It <!o«n’t nial-c an) dilTercncr Scents sort ofiJjotjc* 

Conic on let’s lut e another tlrvik/ Mtke said 
Tine *11111 one IS on me,' Jhll said ‘llasHrettan) monc)f' Heturred 
to Mike 

I sliouldn’t think so She put up most of \\ hat I gave to old Monto)a * 
‘She hasn’t an) moric) vvnih licrt’ I asked 

’I shouldn’t think so She never lus an> monc) She gcu five hundred 
quid a )ear and pap three hundred and fift) of « in interest to Jevvn ’ 

I suppose ihe^ get it at the source,* said iJiIl 

‘Quite The) re not rcall) Jew's We just call them Jews ’nic)'fc 
ScoOnien 1 believe ' 

'Hasn c she an) at all with hen* I asked 
Ihardl) diinkso 
’Well ’Hill said 

Damned good ^ s anpvherc h 

discuwng finances * 

No ' said Ihll IJdf and I rolled for the next nv o rounds Jlifl fost and 
paid We went out to the ear 

Anj-wherc vou’d like to go Miket’ Ihl! asked 
’Let $ uke a dnvc It might do m) aedjt good. Let’s drive about a 
little ’ 

Fine 1 d III c to sec die coast Let’s dme dowm toward IlTidave ’ 

I haven’t anv credit along the coast’ 

You can t ever tell said liill 

Vk c drov e out along die coast road Tlicrc was the green of the head- 
lands the white red rcxifcd villas patches of forest and the ocean sen 
I luc With th- tid'out ard the vvaier ctrhng far out along the l-eacli U e 
drove ihroLgli Sant Jean dc Lur and passed d rough villages fartler 
down tl “ coast IljcJ o*" d ” rollng country we wfc pong through v e 
sawihcnn ta nswcljJcomeove'froml’anplo'ia. Th“foadwc^tn 
a’ rad U !I Ixsla! a In wauh It vs-js n~'c for us to po back lie 
krocleJ cn tic gL i a’'d t Id d - driver to turn arotnJ Th" driver 
’ acked tl e i..r Cl nt t'cjrassi turn it In lack of us wr*e the vvtyx!», 
Ic’ow a s'rctrJi it ncaJ w d m t’ - sea 

At d * I o* 1 w ! ‘■re * 1 kc sva» pong lostav m Sa it Jean wes’op^d t^“ 
car a" ’ 1 r pc • out Tliec‘j ''t’ c3m‘*d n hn bam Miles’ootfl t • 
side of d car 

Gcvh! 1 \e vou c’ups. *{ikcuJ It wis a da'^-il f — * fe* a ' 
’<;olL"g Mle’ iriu J 
Illseevousro Isa 
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‘Don’t worry about money,’ Mike said. ‘You can pay for the car, 
Jake, and I’ll send you my share.’ 

‘So long, Mike.’ _ ^ 

‘So long, you chaps. You’ve been damned nice. 

We all shook hands. We waved from the car to Mike. He stood in 
the road watcliing. We got to Bayonne just before die train left. A 
porter carried Bill’s bags in from the consigne. I went as far as the inner 
gate to the tracks. 

‘So long, fella,’ Bill said. 

‘So long, kid!’ 

‘It was sw’cll. I’ve had a swell time.’ 

‘Will you be in Paris?’ 

‘No. I have to sail on die lydi. So long, fella!’ 

‘So long, old kid!’ 

He went in through the gate to the train. The porter went ahead widi 
die bags. I watched the train pull out. Bill was at one of the windows. 
The window passed, the rest of the train passed, and the tracks were 
empty. I went outside to the car. 

‘How much do we owe you?’ I asked the driver. The price to Bayonne 
had been fixed at a hundred and fifty pesetas. 

‘Two hundred pesetas.’ 

‘How much more will it be if you drive me to San Sebastian on your 
way back?’ 

‘Fifty pesetas.’ 

‘Don’t kid me.’ 

‘Thirr^f-fivc pesetas.’ 

‘It’s not worth it,’ I said. ‘Drive me to the Hotel Panier Flcuri.’ 

At the hotel I p.aid the driver and gave him a tip. The car was pow- 
dered with dust. I rubbed the rod-case througli the dust. It seemed tlic 
last thing that coimccted me with Spain and the fiesta. The driver put the 
car in gear and went down the street. I watched it turn off to take 
the road to Spain. I went into tlic hotel and they gave me a room. It was 
the same room I had slept in when Bill and Colin and I were in Bayomic. 
That seemed a very long time ago. I washed, changed my shirt, and went 
out in the town. 

At a newspaper kiosk I bought a copy of tlic New York Herald and 
sat in a cafe to read it. It felt strange to be in France again. Tlicrc was a 
safe, suburban feeling. I wished I had gone up to Paris with Bill, except 
tliat Paris would have meant more ficsta-ing. I was through witli fiestas 
for a while. It wotdd be quiet in San Sebastian. Tlic season does not 
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open iJjere until Ainjtnt I could get a hotel room ard read and 
There uat a line !>eacli there TJjcrr were uonderful irew alone 
the promenade al o\ c ilie I>cach, and there \%efc nian\ children srit dou n 
uiiii their nurjct I'eforc tlic season opened 1 1 theevemne tli-rewoi Id Ik 
hand concerts under the trcrt across from die Cafe Man las I could sit 
m the Mannas and listen 

'How discs one cat insidef 1 ashed die ssaitcr Inside the cafe ssas a 
resratirant 

‘Well Verj sscll One eats \er) ssell* 

'Good ‘ 

I ss ent m and ate dinner It ss-as a ( ig meal for franee hut ii seemed s cr\ 
earcfiilh apportioned after Spam I drank a hottJe of svinc for eompan) 
h ssas a Cnateati Marpaiis: Ir uas pleasant to 1 e dniiknc ilossl) and to 
lie tastinq the ssnne and ro I>e drmkmc alone A hotilc of ssanc ss-as food 
mmpanj AftersNard I had coffee The waiter rccommend-il a IJasquc 
liqueur called Ir/arra He hroucht in the Ixs'tle and noured a hqueur* 
glass full He laid Irrarra was made of the floss era of t'jf Psrenees The 
% enial le floss ers of the IS renecs It looked Me hair-od anJ smelled like 
Iialian I told him to take the dossers of the ISrmees avsas and 

I ring me a i fOt.tr ir u 1 he rjrc was pood I had a seem d rt-/f after the 
cor re 

The waiter Kcned a little odended al out the floss ers of the I’srenees 
!o I os ertipped him T hat made him happs It felt eomfortal le to Ik tn a 
eotntn w here it is so simple to make people happs You can oes cr tell 
whet! er a Spanish ssai er ssill thank sou Esersdiim^ is on such a clear 
finarnal lasis in rranre It is the simplest coimrrs to lisc in No one 
makes di rp compljcated In I'ccomiiu:: >oi.r friend for ans olneure 
reason If )ou ssant peopV to like sou }o j hast ml) to sp*n 1 a 1 'tl- 
mo^a I spent a hole mo i-s and t) e ss alter hkcsl me He appreciated 
nn s^lua! )e quahties He ss >uld Ik pUd to see me hack 1 ssoiiIJ d ne 
there a^iin son e t nc an f 1 - ss mid Ik cbJ to sec m- ar 1 ssould ssart 
me at h s ra’ V It s\ ulj I c j sm err hki u, I -sau e it is o jM has c a so 1 1 1 
lain IssashacI n franc 

Next nioT ic I upped eserso'K a liit'e tv> much at the I o'el to 
make mo'c frir' di ard I-*i » •> d e mi T r" nn for San Se' ainan At 
tl e stati 'n I d J not t p f* e pm-**- rifc |f an I sho ' I iKCai le I d 1 1 or 
t’ rk I ss-oii'd cSTt sec hin apan I nls wan’Cil a fess C'^'d Fr-n ch 
fnr-di n llaso'^rr to make n - sse’co'»*e n rave I »'o ’3 co le lark 

II -r- aeam 1 Ir ss that it d -s irm'r •k’tJ p e t* e:' fr'^di p wo ’J 
iKlwal 
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At Irun \vc had to change trains and show passports. I hated to leave 
France. Life was so simple in France. I felt I was a fool to be going back 
into Spain. In Spain you could not tell about anything. I felt like a fool 
to be going back into it but I stood in line with my passport, opened my 
bags for the customs, bought a ticket, went through a gate, climbed on to 
the train, and after forty minutes and eight tunnels I was at San Sebastian. 

Even on a hot day San Sebastian has a certain early-morning quality. 
The trees seem as though their leaves were never quite dry. The streets 
feel as tliough they liad just been sprinkled. It is always cool and shady on 
certain streets on the hottest day. I went to a hotel in the town where I 
had stopped before, and the)'’ gave me a room with a balcony that opened 
out above the roofs of the town. There was a green mountainside beyond 
the roofs. 

I unpacked my bags and stacked my books on the table beside the head 
of the bed, put out my shaving things, hung up some clothes in the big 
armoire, and made up a bundle for the laundty. Then I took a shower 
in the bathroom and went down to lunch. Spain had not changed to 
summer-time, so I was early, I set my watch again, I had recovered an 
hour by coming to San Sebastian. 

As I went into the dining-room the concierge brought me a poHcc 
bulletin to fill out, I signed it and asked him for two telegraph forms, and 
wrote a message to the Hotel Montoya, telling them to forward all mail 
and telegrams for me to this address. I calculated how many days I would 
be in San Sebastian and then wrote out a wire to the office asking them to 
hold mail, but forward all wires for me to San Sebastian for six days. 
Then I went in and had lunch. 

After lunch I went up to my room, rc.ad a while, and went to sleep. 
When I woke it v/as half past four. I found my swimming-suit, wrapped 
it with a comb in a towel, and went downstairs and walked up the street 
to the Concha. The tide was about half-way out. The beach was smooth 
and firm, and the sand yellow. I went into a bathing-cabin, undressed, 
put on my suit, and walked across the smooth sand to the sea. The sand 
was warm under bare feet. Tlicre were quite a few people in the water 
and on the beach. Out beyond where the headlands of the Concha 
almost met to form tlie harbour there was a white line of breakers and the 
open sea. Although the tide was going out, there were a few slow rollers. 
They cimc in like undulations in tltc water, gathered weight of water, and 
tlicn broke smootlily on the v.'arm sand. I waded out. The water was 
cold. As a roller came I dived, swam out under water, and came to the 
surface with all the chill gone. I swam out to the raft, pulled myself up, 
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and Ia\ on iliclioi; plaiiU A boA and pH it ere at tlicotlicrcnd Tlicptf 
bad tindoi c tlic ton jtrap ofher bailitnt^'suitand s^as brmminr her t art 
Tliel'oj la% faccdo'njuardoniberaJtandultedtnlicr SJclatphcdar 
th t:r< be ja J and turned lier I rown I act m die mn I la\ on d« raft in 
tlic tiin until I Wat dr) Tlien I tried leienl dites I dited deep oner, 
iwjnmiinjj dn\ni to tlic bottom I suam widi m\ eset opai and it wat 
rrrcn and dart Tli^ raft made a dart shadow I came out of water 
I'Cide the raft, pulled up, di\ cd once more, holdinr it for lencth and then 
swam asliore I la\ on die leach until I was dr), then ssent into the 
batliinp-cal HI, toot ofl* ni) suit, sloshed m)'5elf ssith fresh water, and 
rul bed dr) 

1 waited around tl c harbour under the trees to die casino and (hen 
up one of die cool streets to die Cafe A!annas There ss'as an orchestra 
plas int; inside the cafe and 1 sat out on die terrace and enjo) cj the fresh 
coolness in tbc liot das, and bad a glass of Icmon-jtncc and sbased ice 
and dien a long wlmts and soda I satin front of die Marmas fora Inn » 
time and read and ssatebed die people, and listened to the musie 

Uter when it I epan to pet dart I waltesl around tlic harbour and out 
alonplbeproinenide, ' ■* * * • « • .* ~* 

a I irscle-race on the 
that nipht in San Sel a 

I nq ulle of biacle-riders eating with their trainers and manapers 
Hies were all rrencli and Helpiam and paid close atreiuion tod e r meal, 
1 lit dies ssere hasinq a pood tune At the hea 1 of d e table sscre two 
givnl loolinp rrcTieh girh ssnth much Rue dii raul’Ourg Montmartre 
chic I ct'uld not r lakc out whom dies Wonped to Tlie) all sps'le m 
shnr at the hme (a! Ic and d ere si ere mans pris ate jokes and soniejolet 
at die far end tint sscre not repeated sshm d c prls aikeJ to hear iJ "in 
Tie next monurp at fisr o clock the race resumed s sth de lait lap, 
^an ‘‘el as:nn-Ilil! 40 The 1 tes cJ--nd"n drank ruch ssire and were 
I limed and I rossned bs the »u i Tl rs did nor take d c race seriomK 
except am snq tliemsclscs Tbes luJ raced an o ir tb-n schrs so c *fen 
that It did not make mi i’l d f cTcuic ssIhi sio 1 I ipcaalK nafirnm 
coil trs T be ru r 's coiil 1 be arranretl 

Tl e nun sv I o I a 1 a mat'er * f tsso m notes leaxl m t* •• race J a I an 
at’ack o‘’K d wl icli were sers fa '’*» I H" «t m th- imaU o^h i ba k 
H 1 1 eck w as s cn re»l a 1 1 the I hand ha rs wTre su • i med Tb- 1 1! "r 
n *rr> j kr J h m aV^ut I s Ivs h | le tapped on l’ e ta' wi hi i f 'k 
T i«en ' 1 e ui 1 t s-morross rss rose n so t ql r on d-e lu" I “d an dut 
I* e o^Is til p tot c^es those I'odi is a losels brrerr ’ 
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One of the girls looked at him down the table, and he griimed and 
turned red. The Spaniards, tlicy said, did not know how to pedal. 

I had coffee out on the terrasse with the team manager of one of the 
big bicycle manufacturers. He said it had been a ver)' pleasant race, and 
would have been worth watching if Bottechia had not abandoned it at 
Pamplona. The dust had been bad, but in Spain the roads were better 
than in France. Bic)'-clc road-racing was the only sport in the world, he 
said. Had I ever followed the Tour dc France? Only in the papers. The 
Tour dc France was the greatest sporting event in the world. Following 
and organizing the road races had made him know France. Few people 
know France. All spring and all summer and all fall he spent on the road 
with bic)^clc road-racers. Look at the number of motor-cars now that 
followed tlic riders from town to town in a road race. It was a rich 
country and more sporlif every year. It would be the most sportif country 
in die world. It was bicycle road-racing did it. That and football. He 
knew France. Ln France Sportive. He knew road-racing. We had a 
cognac. After all, though, it wasn’t had to get hack to Paris. There is 
only one Panamc. In all the world, that is. Paris is the town the most 
spar/i/in die world. Did I know the C/iope de Nc^rc? Did I not. I would 
see him there some time. I certainly would. We would drink another 
fine together. We certainly would. They started at six o’clock lc,ss a 
quarter in the morning. Would I be up for the depart? I would certainly 
try to. Would I like him to call me? It was very interesting. I would 
leave a call at the desk. He would not mind calling me. I could not let 
him take the trouble. I would leave a call at the desk. We said good-bye 
unril the next morning. 

In the morning when I awoke the bicycle-riders and their following cars 
had been on the road for three hours. I had coffee and the papers in bed 
and then dressed and took my bathing-suit down to the beach. Every- 
thing was fresh and cool and damp in the early morning. Nurses in 
uniform and in peasant costume w.ilked under the trees with children. 
The Spanish children were beautiful. Some bootblacks sat together under 
a tree talking to a soldier. The soldier had only one arm. The tide was in 
and there w.as a good breeze and a surf on the beach. 

I undressed in one of the bath-cabins, crossed the narrow line of beach 
and went into the water. I swam out, tr\'ing to swim through the rollers, 
but h.iving to dive sometimes. Then in the quiet water I turned and 
floated. Floating I saw only the sky, and felt the drop and lift of the 
swells. I swam back to the surf and coasted in, face down, on a big roller, 
then turned and swam, tr)'ing to keep in die trough and not have a wave 
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One of the girls looked at him down the table, and he grinned and 
turned red. The Spaniards, diey said, did not know how to pedal. 

I had coffee out on the terrasse v.dth the team manager of one of the 
big bics'cle manufacturers. He said it had been a vert’ pleasant race, and 
would have been worth watching if Bottechia had not abandoned it at 
Pamplona. The dust had been had, but in Spain the roads were better 
than in France. Bictxle road-racing was tlie only sport in the world, he 
said. Had I ever followed the Tour de France; Only in the papers. The 
Tour dc France was the greatest sporting event in the world. Following 
and organizing the road races had made him knotv France. Few people 
know France. All spring and all summer and all fall he spent on the road 
with bic)'cle road-racers. Look at the number of motor-cars now that 
followed die riders from tov'n to town in a road race. It w'as a rich 
country’ and more sporlif every year. It would be the most sportif country’ 
in die -world. It ivas bicycle road-radng did it. That and football. He 
laiew France. La France Sportive. He knew road-racing. We had a 
cognac. After all, diough, it -w'asn’t bad to get back to Paris. There is 
only one Paname. In all the world, that is. Paris is the towm the most 
rpern/in the world. Did I laiow the C/iope de Negrc; Did I not. I would 
sec liini there some time. I certainly -would. \Ve would drink another 
jine together. We certainly -would. They started at six o’clock less a 
quarter in the morning. Would I be up for the depart; I would certainly 
try to. Would I like liim to call me; It v.’as very interesting. I would 
leave a call at die desk. He would not mind calling me. I could not let 
him talcc the trouble. I would leave a call at the desk. We said good-bye 
until the next morning. 

In the morning when I awoke the bicyxle-riders and their foUotving cars 
had been on the road for three hours. I had coffee and the papers in bed 
and then dressed and took my bathing-suit down to the beach. Every- 
thing was fresh and cool and damp in the early morning. Nurses in 
unifornt and in peasant costume -walked under the trees with children. 
The Spanish children were beautiful. Some bootblacks sat togedicr under 
a tree talking to a soldier. The soldier had only one arm. The tide w-as in 
and there was a good breeze and a surf on the beach. 

I undressed in one of the bath-cabins, crossed the narrow line of beach 
and went into the water. I swam out, trying to s-wim through the rollers, 
but having to dive sometimes. Then in the quiet w'atcr I turned and 
floated. Floating I saw only the sky, and felt the drop and lift of the 
swells. I swam back to tlie surf and coasted in, face down, on a big roller, 
tlicn turned and swam, tiying to keep in tlie trough and not ha-ve a w’avc 
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break over me It made me tired, swimming in the trough, and I turned 
and s^\am out to the raft The water was buoyant and cold It felt as 
though y ou could never sink I swam slowly, it seemed like a long swim 
with the high tide, and then pulled up on the raft and sat, dnppmg, on the 
boards that were becoming hot in the sun I looked around at tlic bay, 
tlic old totsTi the casmo, the ime of trees along the promenade, and the 
big hotels with their white porclies and gold-lettered names Off on the 
right, almost closing the harbour, was a green hill with a castle The raft 
rocked with the motion of the water On the other side of die narrow 
gap that led into the open sea was another high headland I thought I 
would like to swim across the bay but I was afraid of cramp 
I sat in the sun and w atched the bathers on the beach They looked 
very small After a while I stood up, gripped wnth my toes on the edge 
of the raft as it Opped wnth my weight, and dived cleanly and deeply, to 
come up through the lightemng water, blew die salt water out of my head, 
and swam slowly and steadily ui to shore 
After I was dressed and had paid for the bath-cobjn, 1 walked back to 
the hotel The faicyde-raccrs had left several copies of VAuto around, and 
I gathered them up in the reading room and took them out and sat m an 
easy chair m the sun to read about and catch up on French sporting life 
Wmlc I was sitting there die concierge came out widi a blue envelope 
m his hand 

‘A telegram for you sir ’ 

I poked my finger along under the fold that was fastened dowm, spread 
It open, and read it It had been forivarded from Paris 

COULD YOU COME HOTEL MONTANA MADRID AM RATHER IN TROUBLE 
BRETT 

I Upped the conaerge and read die message again A postman was 
coming along the sidewalk He turned m die hotel He had a big mous- 
tache and looked very military He came out of the hotel again The 
concierge was just behind him 
‘Here’s another telegram for you sir ’ 

‘Thank you ’ I said 

I opened it It w as forwarded from Pamplona 

COULD YOU COME HOTEL MONTANA MADRID AEI RATHER IN TROUBLE 

sssrr 

The concierge stood there waiting for another op, probably 
‘What time is there a train for Madndi’ 
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‘It left at nine thh morning. There is a slow train at cieven, and the 

Sud Express at ten to-night.’ ^ 

‘Get me a berth on the Sud Express. Do you want the monr/ now? 
‘Jast as you v/ish/ he said, ‘I ‘vvill have it put on the bill.’ 

‘Do that,’ 

Well, that meant San Sebastian all shot to hell. I suppose, vaguely, I 
had expected something of the sort. I sav/ the concierge standing in the 
doonvay. 

‘Bring me a telegram form, please.’ 

He brought it and I took out my fountain-pern and printed: 

ASHLEY nOTEl UOUTAUA 7AADHJD ARPJVHtG SVV EXI'EESS TO- 
MOl'EOV/ LOVE JAKE. 

That .seemed to handle it. That v/as it. Send a girl off v/ith one man. 
Introduce her to another to go off \vith him. Nosv go and bring her 
bach. And sign the v/irc v/ith love. That v/as it all right. I v/ent in to 
lunch. 

I did not sleep much that night on the Sud Express, In tlic morning I 
had breakfast in the dining-car and v/atched the roch and pine country 
bctv/ccn Avila and Escoria). 1 saw the Escorial out of the v/indov/, grey 
and long and cold in the sun, and did not give a damn about it, I sav; 
Madrid come up over the plain, a compact svhitc sky-line on the top of a 
little cliff av/ay off across the sun-hardened country. 

The Norte station in Madrid is the aid of the line. All trains finish 
tlicrc. They don’t go on anywhere. Outside v/crc cabs and taxis and a 
line of hotel runners. It v/as like a countiy' tov/n. I took a taxi and v/c 
climbed up through the gardens, by the empty palace and the unfim'shed 
church on the edge of the cliff, and on up until v/c v/crc in the high, hot, 
modern tov/n. The taxi ajasted dov/n a smooth street to the Puerta del 
Sol, and then through the traffic and out into the Carrera San Jeronimo. 
All the shops iiad their asvnings do\’/n against the heat. The windosvs on 
the sunny side the street were shuttered. The taxi stopped at the kerb. 
1 tay; the sign hotel woirrAHA on the second floor. The taxi-driver 
carried the bags in and left them by the elevator. I could not make the 
elevator svork, so I svalhcd up. On the second floor up svas a cut brass 
sign: HOTLL MOMIAHA. 1 rang and no one came to the door. I rang again 
and a maid with a sullen face opened the door, 

‘Is I-ady Ashley here-’ I asked. 

She looked at me dully, 

'Is an Englishs'/ornan lierc?’ 
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•Ml 1 A' (tin <UN Al ».) 

Slir uiriicd ami ( died ^omcohr Imidi*, A I it wi'inui ( luu' to tho 
doer. Her liilr \\ o j’tc) <i(ul ttlHly oilid ItiUallojM att'imd licr fifVv J'lic 
Ujt tliott atid Ci>iiiitiuidi(i(' 

‘Miiy l»iiftio<,‘ I nil! *li iliui'ait 1 licict I wtMtId like to 

tfc tliU 1 lij'lldi hd).’ 

‘Mity Imicik" Yc«. tlirroli a fcinilc* riifloli. ) ou nn 'i.\' lu t 

if die idtet to tee you ' 

'Slip ultlirt to ter me ' 

' (hr fhic» will atk luf.* 

‘It It very li(»f ' 

'It It \rty h(U ill the timuitct In Middd * 

'Am! how fold in wiiitit.* 

‘Yet, it it vet) <(>ld in unucf.* 

Pid I uaiit t(t ttty iii)t< trill j>ctton In the Mott) Mtuit mu 


rlj'ldly tclefiioiifd (witht('i‘> toiindi SltvtfilirK»th\ou!dvvehmuc' 
the iij'l'fliiyd of my I tyt 

'I hr iinid fame >ii and tml tint the fttn'ile I ucImIi \tantid t(* tre (he 
mdr I fU'htti itott, at (UKt 
*(<{»f>il,’ ( till! 'You tff It It dt (tml ‘ 

'(Mfjily ‘ 

I followcil the nnld't huk dtotii a hmo duk (oitidor At the end the 
kiiorkril oil a do(>r 
'( Irllo,' tild diett '(t It jpii, Jtkfd 
'(t’t me ' 

Tofiie in ('ome In ' 

( <>{'fticd tlif d<M*r (he nuul ilotnl it after me Itfetl ts it iii hul She 
litdjmt hreii hrutliiny her h m and h< til the I nidi In her hmd 1 hr loi’iu 
oat ill that doonler ]<r(Hliiirt( oidi (•> iliov tsho inse atsvi)t hul 
tcrvanit 

‘(Jjfliny!* (ifftt tml 

I went (>vrr to the hed am! jnit in> arnu aronml her *')ie kUn d me. ami 
while the kitted me I could (rrl the w i« tliinkliM* of tomethliiy (he '•he 
wat (remhhnj' hi myarmt Shehlr ttrt «niill 
'(brhnyl I've had tu( h a hell o( a nine * 

' Ifll me about it ’ 

'N<*thiii{' to tell lie otd) left >rt|ffdi> I nude him j*o ' 
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‘It left at nine tins morning. Tlicrc is a slow train at eleven, and the 
Slid Express at ten to-night.' 

'Get me a bcrtli on the Sud Express. Do you want the money now? 
‘Just as you wish,’ lie said. ‘I will have it put on the bill.’ 

‘Do that.’ 

Well, that meant San Sebastian all .shot to licll. I suppose, vaguely, I 
had expected something of the sort. I saw the concierge standing in the 
doorway. 

‘Bring me a telegram form, plc.asc.’ 

He brought it and I took out my fountain-pen and printed: 

tAOY ASULEY HOTEL MONTANA MADUID AURIVING SUD F.XPIU-SS TO- 
Monnow LOVE jake. 

TJiat seemed to handle it. That was it. Send a girl off with one man. 
Introduce her to another to go off with him. Now go and bring her 
back. And sign the wire witli love. That was it all riglit. I went in to 
lunch. 

I did not sleep much that night on the Sud Express. In the morning I 
had breakfast in the dining-car and watched the rock and pine country 
between Avila and Escorial. 1 saw the Escorial out of the window, grey 
and long and cold in the sun, and did not give a damn about it. I saw 
Madrid come up over the plain, a compact white sky-line on the top of a 
little cliff away off across the sun-hardened country'. 

The Norte station in Madrid is the end of the line. All trains finisli 
there. They don’t go on anywhere. Outside were c.abs and taxis and a 
line of hotel runners. It was like a country town, I took a taxi and we 
climbed up through the gardens, by the empty palace and the unfinished 
clmrclr on the edge of the clifl*, and on up until we were in the high, hot, 
modern town. The taxi coasted down a smooth street to tlic Puerta del 
Sol, and then through the traffic and out into the Carrera San Jeronimo, 
All the shops liad tlrcir awnings down against the heat. The windows on 
the sunny side of the street were shuttered. The t.axi stopjicd at the kerb. 
I saw the sign hotel Montana on the second floor. The taxi-driver 
carried tlic bags in and left them by the elevator. I could not make the 
elevator w'ork, so I walked up. On the second floor up was a cut brass 
sign; HOTEL MONTANA. I rang and no one came to die door. I rang again 
and a maid with a sullen face opened the door, 

‘Is Lady Ashley here?’ I asked. 

She looked at me dully. 

‘Is an Englishwoman here?’ 
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She turned and called someone inside A very fat ^\ oman came to the 
d '■ 1 m -.,1 _ ,, r ^he 

■ ■ ' ke to 

see this English lady ' 

‘Muy bucnos Yes, there is a female English Certainly you can see her 
if she Wishes to see you ’ 

‘She wishes to sec me ’ 

‘The chica will ask her ’ 

‘It IS very hot ’ 

‘It IS very hot m the summer in Madrid * 

‘And how cold in winter ’ 

‘Yes, It is very cold m wmter ' 

Did I want to stay mjself in person m the Hotel Montana? 

Of that as yet I was undeaded, but it would give me pleasure if my 
bags were brought up from the ground floor m order that they might not 
be stolen Notmng t\as ever stolen m the Hotel Montana In other 
fondas, yes Not here No The personages of this establishment were 
rigidly selectioned I tvas happy to hear it Nevertheless! would welcome 
the upbnngal of my bags 

t t' « 1 wanted to see the 


‘Clearly’ 

I followed the maid’s back down a long, dark corridor At the end she 
knocked on a door. 

‘Hello,’ said Brett ‘Is it you, Jake?’ 

‘It’ s me ’ 

‘Come in Come in ’ 

I opened the door The maid closed it after me Brett was m bed She 
had just been brushmg her hair and held the brush in her hand The room 
was in that disorder produced only b) those who have ahvajs had 
servants 

'Darhnc'’ Brett said 

^ . , , . . ju.. cu.i. 

She 


'Icii me about it 

‘Nothing to tell He only left jesterdaj I made him go’ 
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‘Why didn’t you keep him?’ ^ , • i t i. 

‘I don’t know. It isn’t the sort of thing one does. I don t think I hurt 

im any.’ 

‘You v.^crc probably damn good for liim. 

‘Ide shouldn’t be living with anyone. I realized that right away.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Oil, belli’ she said, ‘let’s not talk about it. Let’s never talk about it. 

‘All right.’ 

‘It was rather a knock his being ashamed of me. He was ashamed of me 
)r a while, you know.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Oh, yes. They ragged him about me at the cafe, I guess. He wanted 
1 C to grow my hair out. Me, with long hair. I’d look so like hell. 

‘It’s funny.' 

‘He said it would make me more womanly. I’d look a fright. 

‘What happened^ 

‘Oh, he got over that. He wasn’t ashamed of me long.’ 

‘What was it about being in trouble’’ 

‘I didn’t know whether I could make him go, and I didn’t have a sou 
o go away and leave him. He tried to give me a lot of money, you Itnow. 
told him I had scads of it. He knew that was a lie. I couldn’t take his 
noncy, you know.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Oh, let’s not talk about it. There were some funny things, though. 
Do give me a cigarette.’ 

I lit the cigarette, 

‘He learned his English as a waiter in Gib.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘He wanted to marry me, finally.’ 

‘Ikcallyf 

‘Of course. I can’t even marr)' Mike.’ 

‘Maybe he thougiit that would make him Lord Ashley.’ 

‘No. It wasn’t that. He really wanted to mariy^ me. So I couldn’t go 
away from him, he said. He wanted to make it sure I could never go 
away from him. After I’d gotten more womanly, of course.’ 

‘You ought to feel set up.’ 

‘I do. I’m all right again. He’s wiped out that damned Cohn.’ 

‘Good.’ 

You know 1 d liavc lived with him if I hadn’t seen it was bad for him. 
We got along damned well’ 
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‘Outside of your personal appearance * 

‘Oh, he’d have gotten used to that * 

She put out the agarette 

Tm thirty-four, you know I’m uot going to be one of these bitches 
that ruins cluldrcn ’ 

‘No’ 

‘I’m not going to be that way I feel rather good, you know I feel 
rather sec up ’ 

‘Good ’ 

She looked away I thought she was looking for another agarette 
Then I saw she was crying I could feel her crying Shaking and crying 
She wouldn’t look up I put my arms around her. 

‘Don't let’s ever talk about it Please don’t let’s ever talk about it ’ 
‘Dear Brett’ 

'I’m going back to Mike ’ I could feel her crying as I held her close 
‘He’s so damned nice and he’s so awful He’s my sort of thuig ’ 

She would not look up I stroked her hair I could feel her shaking 
'I won’t be one of those bitches,’ she said ‘But, oh, Jake, please Jet’s 
never talk about it ’ 

We left the Hotel Montana The woman who ran the hotel would not 
let me pay the bill The bill had been paid 
‘Oh, well Let it go,’ Brett said ‘It doesn't matter now ’ 

Wc rode in a taxi do%vn to the Palace Hotel left the bags, arranged for 
berths on the Sud Express for the night and went into the bar of the hotel 
for a cocktail We sat on high stools at the bar while the barman shook 
the Martinis m a large nickellcd shaker 
‘It’s funny what a wonderful gentility you germ the bar of a big hotel,’ 
I said 

‘Barmen andjockeys are the only people who arc polite any more ’ 
‘No matter how vulgar a hotel is, the bar is alu ays nice ’ 

‘It’s odd ’ 

‘Bartenders have always been fine ’ 

‘You know,’ Brett said ‘it’s quite true He is only nineteen Isn’t it 
amazing?’ 

Wc touched the t%s o glasses as thes stood side b\ side on the bar Tlics 
were coldly beaded Outside the cuttaincd window w as the summer hear 
of Madrid 

*I like an olive in a Martini ’ I said to tlic barman 
‘Right you are, sir There you are’ 

‘Thanks ’ 
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‘Why didn't yon keep liinij’ ^ ' i - » i 

‘I doti’t know. It isn’t the sort of tiling one does. I don r think I hurt 

him .wy.’ ^ ^ 

‘Yon were. proh.-iWy damn good lor him. 

‘Me shouldn’t be living with anyone. I realized tliat right aw.ay.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Oh, hclir she s.aid, ‘let’s not wlk about it. Let’s never t.alk about it.’ 
'Ail right.’ 

‘It was' rather a knock his being ashamed of me. He w.a.s asliamed ol me 
for a wliile, you know.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Oh, yes. They ragged him about me at the cafe, I guess. He wanted 
me to grow my liair out. Me, with long hair. I'd look so like hell.’ 

'It’s funny.’ 

‘He said it would make me more womanly. I’d look a fright.’ 

‘Wiiat happened?’ 

‘Oh, he got over tliat. He wasn’t asliamed of me long.’ 

‘What w.as it about being in trouble?’ 

‘I didn't know whether I could nuke bini go, and I didn’t liavc a sou 
to go away and leave iiini. He tried to give me a lot of money, you know. 

I Cold him I had scads of it. He knew that was a lie. 1 couldn’t take iii.s 
monev, YOU know.’ 

‘Na’ ■ 

'Oil, let’s not talk about it. There were some funny things, rhoiigli. 
Do give me a cigarette.’ 

I ht the cigarette. 

'He learned his English as a waiter in Gih.’ 

\ c^. 

‘He wanted to niarrv me, fiiiiillv.’ 

'Rc.ally?’ 

‘OI course. I c.m’t even nurev Mike.’ 

‘Mayhe he thought that would make him Lord Aslilev.’ 

‘No.^ It wasn’t that. He really wanted to marry me. So I couldn’t go 
away from him. he said. I-lc wanted to ui.ake it sure 1 could never go 
aw.-iy from him. After I’d gotten more womanly, ofcotuYc,’ 

‘Von ougiit to feci set up.’ 

‘I do. I’m all right again. He’s wiped om that damned Cohn.’ 

‘GtSod.’ 

h on know 1 d luve lived with him it 1 hadn’t seen it w.is bad for him. 
We got along damned wel!,' 
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‘Outside of your personal appearance * 

‘Oh, he’d have gotten used to that ’ 

She put out the agarettc 

‘I m thirt)-four, you know I’m not going to be one of these bitches 
that rums cJuldrcn ’ 

‘No’ 

‘I m not going to be that way I feci rather good, y ou knois I feel 
rather set up ’ 

'Good ’ 

She looked away I thought she was looking for anotlier cigarette 
Then I saw she was crying I couW feci her crying Shaking and crying 
She IV ouldn’t look up I put my arms around her 
‘Don’t let’s ever talk about it Please don’t let’s ever ulk about it ' 
‘Dear Brett ’ 

Tm going back to Mike ’ I could feel her cry mg as I held her close 
‘He’s so damned nice and he's so awful He’s my sort of thmg ’ 

She would not look up I stroked her hair / could (cel her shakins; 

‘I won’t be one of those bitches,’ she said ‘But, oh, Jake, please let’s 
never talk about it ’ 

We left the Hotel Montana The woman who ran the hotel would no: 
let me pay the bill The bill had been paid 
'Oh, well Lee it go ’ Brea said It doesn’t matter now ' 

We rode in a taxi down to the Palace Hotel left the bags, arranged for 
berths on the Sud Express for the night and went into the bar of the hotel 
for a cocktail Wc sat on hich stools at the bar while the barman shook 
the Marums in a large nickelled shaker 
‘Ir’sfunny what a wonderful gemihrj you gcrinthcbarofabig hotel,’ 

I said 

‘Barmen and jockeys are the only people who are polite any more ’ 
‘No matter how vulgar a hotel is, the bar is alw ays nice ’ 

‘It’s odd ’ 

‘Bartenders ha\ e alw av s been fine ’ 

‘You know,’ Brett said ‘it s quite true He is onlv nineteen Isn’t it 
amazing*’ 

We touched the tw o glasses a< ibev stood side fav side on the bar Tlicv 
were coldly beaded Outside the curtained window was the somiiicr heat 
of Madrid 

‘I like an ohvc m a Martini ’ I said to the barman 
‘Rjght y ou arc, sir There you arc* 

‘Thanks ’ 
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‘I should have asked, you know,’ 

The barman went far enough up the bar so that he would not hear our 
conversation. Brett had sipped from the Martini as it stood, on the wood. 
Then she picked it up. Her hand was steady enough to lift it after diat 
first sip. 

‘It’s good. Isn’t it a nice bar-’ 

‘ThcyTc all nice bars.’ 

‘You know I didn’t believe it at first. He was born 1905. I was in 
school in Paris, then. Tliink of tliat’ 

‘Anything you want me to think about itf 
‘Don't be an ass. Would you buy a lady a drink?' 

‘We’ll have two more Martinis.’ 

‘As they were before, sir?' 

‘They were very good.’ Brett smiled at him. 

‘Thank you, ma’am.’ 

‘Well, bung-o,’ Brett said. 

‘Bung-ol’ 

‘You Itnow,’ Brett said, ‘he'd only been with two women before. He 
never eared about anything but bull-fighting.’ 

‘He’s got plcnt)' of time.’ 

‘I don’t know. He tliinks it was me. Not the show in general,’ 

‘Well, it was you.’ 

‘Yes. It was me.’ 

‘I thought you weren’t going to ever talk about it.’ 

‘How can I help it;’ 

‘You’ll lose it if you talk about it.’ 

‘I just talk around it. You know I feel rather damned good, Take,’ 

‘You should,’ 

You know it makes one feel rather good deciding not to be a 
bitch.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘It’s sort of what we liavc instead of God.’ 

‘Some people liavc God,’ I .said. ‘Quite a lot’ 

‘He never worked very well with me.’ 

‘Should we have another Martini?’ 

Tlic barman shook up two more Martinis and poured them out into 
fresh glasses. 

•Where will we have lunch?’ I asked Brett The bar was cool. You 
could feel the heat outside througli tlic window. 

‘Mere;’ asked Brett 
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‘It’s rotten here m the hotel Do you know a place called Botin s?’ I 
asked the barman 

‘Yes, sir Would you like to havemc untc out the address** 

‘Thank you ’ 

We lunched upstairs at Botin's It is one of the best restaurants m the 
world We had roast young suclong pig and drank mja aha Brett did 
not eat much She never ate much I ate a very big meal and drank three 
botdes of rtoja aha 

‘How do you feel, Jake?’ Brett asked ‘My God » what a meal you’ve 
eaten ’ 

‘I feel fine Do you want a dessert?* 

‘Lord, no ’ 

Brett was smoking 

‘You like to eat, don’t you*’ she said 

‘Yes,’ I Slid ‘I like to do a lot of things ’ 

‘What do you like to do** 

‘Oh,’ I said, ‘I like to do a lot of things Don’t 5 ou want a dessertf 

‘You asked me that once,’ Brett sam 

'Yes,* I said ‘So I did Let’s have another bottle of noja aha ’ 

‘It’s very good * 

'You haven’t drunk much of it ’ Isaid 
*I have You liaven’c seen ' 

gee two bottles,’ I said The bottles came I poured a little m my 
glass, then a glass for Brett, then filled my glass We touched glasses 
‘Bung-o*’ Brett said I drank my glass and poured out another Brett 
put her hand on my arm 

‘Don’t get drunk, Jake,’ she said ‘You don’t have to ’ 

‘How do } ou know ?’ 

‘Don’t,* she said ‘You’ll be all nght.’ 

‘I’m not getting drunk ’ 1 said ‘I’m just drinking a little wine I like 
to dnnk wine ’ 

‘Don’t get drunk ’ slic said Jake don’t get drunk ’ 

‘Want to go for a ride?’ I said Want to tide tlirough the town?’ 
’Right,’ Brett said ‘I liavcn t seen Madrid I should see Madrid ’ 

‘I’ll finish this ’ I said 

Downstairs wc came out through the fint-floor dining-room to the 
street A waiter went for a taxi It was hot and bnght. Up the street 
was a little square with trees and grass where there were taxis parked A 
a\i came up the street, the waiter hanging out at the side I tipped him 
and told the dmer where to drive and got in beside Brett The drncf 
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‘I sKould have asked, you know.’ 

The barman went far enough up the bar so diat he would not hear ou 
conversation. Brett had sipped from tlie Martini as it stood, on the wood 
Then she picked it up. Her hand was steady enough to lift it after tlia 
first sip. 

It’s good. Isn’t it a nice bar-’ 

‘Tlicy’re all nice bars.’ 

‘You know I didn’t believe it at first. He was bom 1905. I was ii 
school in Paris, then. Tliink of that.’ 

‘Anytliing you want me to think about it?’ 

‘Don’t be an ass. Would you buy a lady a drink?’ 

“We’ll have two more Martinis.’ 

‘As they were before, sir?’ 

‘They were very good.’ Brett smiled at him. 

‘Thank you, ma’am.’ 

‘Well, bung-0,’ Brett said. 

‘Bung-ol’ 

‘You blow,’ Brett said, ‘he’d only been tvidi m^o women before. H 
never cared about anytliing but bull-fighting.’ 

‘He’s got plenty of time.’ 

‘[don’t know. He thinks it was me. Not the show in general.’ 

‘Well, it was you.’ 

‘Yes. It was me.’ 

‘I thought you weren’t going to ever talk about it.’ 

‘How can I help it?’ 

‘You’ll lose it if you talk about it.’ 

‘I just talk around it. You know I feel radier damned eood. Take.’ 
‘You should.’ 

You know it makes one feel radicr good deciding not to be 
bitch.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘It’s sort of what we have instead of God.’ 

‘Sonic people have God,’ I said. ‘Quite a lot.’ 

‘He never worked vciy well with me.’ 

‘Should we have another Martini?’ 

^ The barman shook up tivo more Martinis and poured them out in 
fresh gl.isscs. 

‘Where sbll wc have lunch?’ 1 asked Brett. The bar was cool. Y. 
could feel tlie licat outside throudi die window. 

‘Here-:’ asked Brett. 
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‘It’s rotten here m the hotel Do >ou know a place called Botin’si’ I 
asked the barman 

‘Yes, SIT Would you like to ha\eme wn^out the address?’ 

‘Thank y ou ’ 

We lunched upstairs at Botin’s It is one of the best restaurants m the 
world We had roast young sudung pig and drank ricja alta Brett did 
not eat much She never ate much I ate a very big meal and drank three 
bottles of Ttoja alta 

‘How do you feel, Jake?’ Brett asked ‘My God* what a meal you’ve 
eaten ’ 


‘I feel fine Do you want a dessert’’ 

‘Lord, no ’ 

Brett was smoking 

‘You like to eat, don’t you?* she said 

‘Yes,’ I said ‘I like to do a lot of things ’ 

‘What do you like to do?’ 

‘Oh,’ I Said, ‘I like to do a lot of things Don’t) ou want a dessert?* 

‘You asked me that once,’ Brett said 

‘Yes,’ I said ‘So I did Let’s has c another bottle of a/ttf ' 

‘It’s \cry good.’ 

‘You haven’t drunk much of it ’ I said 
‘I have You haven’t seen ’ 


•r t ..I 1 icscame I poured a little m my 

glass We touched glasses 
and poured out another Brett 

put her hand on my arm 

‘Don’t get drunk, Jake,' she said ’You don’t have to ’ 

’How do y ou know*’ 

‘Don’t,’ she said ‘You’ll be all nght ’ 

‘I’m not getting drunk ’ I said ‘I'm just drinking a little wine I hke 
to dnnk wnc ’ 


‘Don’t get drunk ’ slie said Jake don t get drunk ’ 

‘Want to go for a ndc’’ I said Want to ndc through the town?’ 
‘Right,’ Brett said ‘I ha\ cn t seen Madrid I should sec Madrid ’ 
'1 11 finish this ’ I said- 


Downscairs we came out through the first-floor dining-room to the 
street. A waiter went for a taxi It was hot and bright. Up the street 
was a little square with trees and grass where there were taxis parked. A 
ta\i came up the street, the waiter hanging out at the side I tipped him 
and told the dns cr w here to dnve and got m beside Brett The dns cr 
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Started up die street. I settled back. Brett moved close to me. We sat 
close against each other. I put my arm around her and she rested against 
me comfortably. It was ver)f hot and bright, and tlie houses looked 
sharply white. We turned out on to the Gran Via. 

‘Oh, Jake,’ Brett said, ‘we could have had such a damned good time 
together.’ 

Ahead was a mounted policeman in khaki directing traffic. He raised 
bis baton. The car slowed suddenly pressing Brett against me. 

‘Yes,’ I said. ‘Isn’t it pretty to think so?’ 


A FAREWELL TO ARMS 

CAPORJETTO 


CHAPTER I 

Now m the fall the trees were all bare and the roads were muddy. I 
rode to Gonzia from Udine on a canuon We passed other camions on 
the road and I looked at the country. The mulberry trees were bare and 
tlic fields were brown There were wet dead leaves on the road from the 

. . I • - 1 . r . • 


We crossed the river and I saw that it was running high. It had been 
famine in the mountains We came mfo the tosvn past the factoeies and 
then the houses and \nllas and I saw that many more houses had been hit. 
On a narrow street we passed a Bmtsli Red Cross ambulance The 
dnver wore a cap and his face was tbm and very tanned. 1 did not know 
htm. I got down from the camion m the big square m front of the 
Tomi Major’s house, the driver handed doivn my rucksack and I put 
. ,1 , >.L,„ ._j .11 j.,. .._u. jtdjdnot 

• • • ■ lla through 

■ - ■ ■ ^ • I went in 

and found the maj'or sining at a table in the bare room with maps and 
typed sheets of paper on the wall 
^Hclio,' he said ‘How arc you?’ He looked older and dner. 

‘I’m good,’ I said ‘How u every’thinc*’ 

‘It’s all over,’ he said ‘Take off your kit and sit down ’ I put my pack 
and the two musettes on the floor and my cap on the pack. I brought the 
other chair over from the wall and sat down bv the desk 

‘It’s been a bad summer,’ the major said ‘Arc you strong now>’ 

‘Yes ’ 

‘Did you ever get the dccoraOons?’ 

‘Yes I got them fmc Thank tou ten much ’ 

‘Let’s sec them ’ 

I opened my’ cape so he could see the nvo nbbons 
‘Did you get the boxes tvitli the medals'’ 
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‘No. Just tlic papers.’ 

‘The boxes will come later. That takes more time.’ 

‘What do you want me to do?’ 

‘The cars are all away. There are six up nortli at Caporetto. You 
know Caporetto?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, I remembered it as a little white town ^tdth a campanile 
m a valley. It was a clean little town and there was a fine fountain in tlie 
square. 

‘They arc working from there. There are many sick now. The fighting 
is over.’ 

‘Where arc the odiers?’ 

‘There arc two up in the mountains and four still on dre Bainsizza. 
The other two ambulance sections are in the Carso with the third 
army.’ 

'What do you wish me to do?’ 

‘You can go and take over the four cars on die Bainsizza if you hke. 
Gino has been up diere a long time. You haven’t seen it up dicrc, have 
you?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘It was very bad. We lost three cars.’ 

‘I heard about it.’ 

‘Yes, Rinaldi wrote you.’ 

‘Where is Rinaldi?’ 

‘He is here at die hospital. He has had a summer and fall of it.’ 

'I beheve it.’ 

‘It has been bad,’ the major said. ‘You couldn’t believe how bad it’s 
been. I’ve often diought you were lucky to be hit when you were.’ 

‘I know' I w'as.’ 

‘Next year will be w'orse,’ the major said. ‘Perhaps they will attack 
now. They say they arc to attack but I can’t believe it. It is too late. You 
saw' die river?’ 

‘Yes. It’s high already.’ 

*I don’t believe they will attack now diat the rains have started. Wc 
will have the snow soon. What about your countrj'men? Will there be 
other Americans besides yourself?’ 

‘Tlicy arc training an army of tcJi million.’ 

‘I hope wc get some of them. But die French will hog them all. We’ll 
never get any down here. All right. You stay here to-night and go out 
to-morrow with the litdc car and send Gino back, i’ll send somebody 
W'idi you that knows die road. Gino will tell you cvciy-thing. They arc 
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shelling quite a little still but it is all over You %vill wint to see the 
Bamsizza ' 

‘I’m glad to sec it. I am glad to be back with jou again. Signor 
Maggiorc ’ 

He smiled ‘You arc \ cry good to say so I am \ ct} tired of this war 
If I was a^va) I do not bcheve I would come back ’ 

‘Is It so bad’’ 

‘Yes It IS so bad and worse Go get cleaned up and find ) our fnend 
Rinaldi ’ 

I went out and earned my bags up the stairs Rinaldi was not in the 
room but his things were there and I sat down on the bed and unwrapped 
my puttees and took the shoe off my nght foot Then I lay back on the 
bed I was ored and my nght foot hurt. It seemed silly to lie on the bed 
wnth one shoe off, so 1 sat up and unlaced the other shoe and dropped it on 
the floor, then lay back on the blanket again. The room w as stufiy wnth 
the wnndow dosed but I was too ored to get up and open iL I saw my 
things were all m one comer of the room Outside it was getting dark 
I lay on the bed and thought about Catherine and waited for Rinaldi I 
was gome to try not to mmk about Cathenne except at night before I 
went to sleep But now I was ored and there was nothing to do, so I lay 
and thought about her I w as thinking about her when Rinaldi came m 
He looked just the same Perhaps he was a little thinner 

‘Well, baby,' he said I sat up on the bed He came o\ er, sat do^vn and 
put his arm around me ‘Gooa old baby * He whacked me on the back 
and I held both his arms 

‘Old baby ,’ he said Let me sec y our knee ’ 

‘I U have to take off my pants ’ 

‘Take off your pants, baby We’re all friends here I want to sec what 
kind of a job they did ’ I stood up took off the breeches and pulled off 
the knee-brace Rinaldi sat on the floor and bent the knee gently back 
and forth He ran his finger along the scar put his thumbs together over 
the kneecap and rocked the knee gently with his fingers. 

‘Is that all the articulation you have?’ 

‘Yes’ 

‘It’s a enme to send y ou back They ought to get complete articulation.’ 

‘It’s a lot better than it w as It was stiff as a board ’ 

Ikinaldi bent it more I watched his hands He had fine surgeon’s 

He bent the knee too far 

‘Ouch’’ I said 
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‘You ought to have more treatment on it witli the machines/ Rinaldi 
said. 

‘It’s better than it was.’ 

‘I see tliat, baby. This is something I know more about than you.’ He 
stood up and sat down on the bed. ‘The knee itself is a good job.’ He 
was tlirough with the knee. ‘Tell me all about everything.’ 

‘There’s notliing to tell/ I said. ‘I’ve led a quiet life.’ 

‘You act like a married man/ lie said. ‘What’s the matter with you?’ 
‘Nothing/ I said. ‘What’s the matter with you?’ 

‘This war is killing me/ Rinaldi said, ‘I am very depressed by it.’ He 
folded his hands over his knee. 

‘Oh,’ I said. ^ 

‘What’s the matter? Can’t I even have human impulses?’ 

‘No. I can sec you’ve been having a fine time. Tell me.’ 

‘All summer and all fall I’ve operated. I work all the time. I do 
cvcr)fbody’s work. All the hard ones they leave to me. By God, baby, 
I am becoming a lovely surgeon.’ 

‘That sounds better.’ 

‘I never think. No, by God, I don’t think; I operate.’ 

‘That’s right.’ 

‘But now, baby, it’s all over. I don’t operate now and I feel like hell. 
This is a terrible war, baby. You believe me when I say it. Now you 
cheer me up. Did you bring the phonograph records?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

They were wrapped in paper in a cardboard box in my rucksack. I 
was too tired to get them out. 

‘Don’t you feel good yourself, baby?’ 

‘I feel like hell.’ 

‘This war is terrible,’ Rinaldi said. ‘Come on. We’ll both get drunk 
and be cheerful. Then we’ll go get the ashes dragged. Then we’ll feel 
fine.’ 

‘I’ve had the jaundice,’ I said, 'and I can’t get drunl:.’ 

‘Oh, baby, how you’ve come back to me. You come back serious and 
with a liver. I tell you this war is a bad thing. W^hy did we make it 
.anj'w.ay?’ 

‘We’ll have a drink. I don’t want to get drunk but well have a drink.’ 
Rinaldi went across the room to the washstand and brought back trvo 
glasses and a bottle of cognac. 

Its Austrian cognac, he said. Seven stars. It’s all they captured on 
San Gabriele.’ 
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‘Were >ou up there?’ 

‘No I haven’t been anywhere I’\c been here aD the time operating 
Look, baby , this is y our old tooth-bmshing glass I kept Jt all the time to 
remind me of you ' 

‘To remind y ou to brush y our teeth * 

‘No I have my own too I kept this to remind me ofyou trying to 
brush aw ay the Villa Rossa from ’ ’ 

eating aspirm and cuning harlots 
you trying to clean your comae 
to the bed ‘Kiss me once and tell me you're not senous ’ 

'I nev er kiss y ou You’re an ape * 

‘I know, you are the fine good Anglo-Saxon boy I know You arc 
the remorse boy, I know I will watt till I see the Anglo-Saxon brushing 
away harlotry with a toothbrush ’ 

‘Put some cognac m the glass ' 

We touched glasses and drank Rinaldi laughed at me 

*I wnll get you drunk and cake out ^our liver and put you in a good 

■ m Hold- 

Thc ram 

nad stoppeu tauiiig u vv as cutuer oucstue ano mere \v as a mist in the trees 
‘Don c throw the cognac out the window,’ Rinaldi said 'If y ou can’t 
dnnk it give it to me ’ 

'Go somethmg yourself ' I said I was glad to see Rinaldi agam He 
had spent two years teasing me and I had always liked it We understood 
each other very well 

'Arc you married?’ he asked from the bed I was standing against the 
wall by the wnndow 
‘Not yet’ 

‘Arc you m lovc»’ 

‘Yes^ 

‘With that English girl»’ 

‘Yes’ 

‘Poor baby Is she good to you? 

‘Of course ’ 

‘I mean is she good to y ou practically speaking?’ 

‘Shut up ’ 

‘I wnll You will sec I am a man of extreme delicacy Docs she—?’ 
‘Rimn.’Isaid ‘Please shut up Ifyouwanttobcmv friend shutup’ 

*I don’t u ant to be y our fnend, baby I y our fnend ’ 
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‘Tlicn silut up.’ 

‘All right.’ . , 1 u- 

I v/cnt over to die bed and sat down bc.sidc R.inaldi. He was holding 


his glass and looking at the floor. 

‘You see how it is, Rinin;’ 

‘Oh, yes. All my life I encounter sacred subjects. But very few with 
you. I suppose you must liavc them too.’ He looked at the floor. 

‘You liavcn’t any?’ 

‘No.’ 


‘Not any?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘I can say this about your mother and that about your sister?’ 

‘And that about your sister' Rinaldi said swiftly. We both laughed. 

‘The old superman,’ I said. 

‘I am jealous maybe,’ Rinaldi said. 

‘No, you’re not.’ 

‘I don't mean like that. I mean something else. Have you any married 
friends?' 

‘Yes,' I said. 

'I liavcn't,' Rinaldi said. ‘Not if they love each other,’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Tiiey don’t like me.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘I am the snake. I am the snake of reason,’ 

‘You’re getting it mixed. The apple was reason.’ 

‘No, it was the snake.' He was more cheerful. 

‘You arc better when you don’t think so deeply,’ I said, 

‘I love you, baby,' he said. ‘You puncture me when I become a great 
Italian thinker. But I know many things I can’t say. I laiow more than 
you.’ 

‘Yes. You do.’ 


‘But you will have a better time. Even with remorse you will luve a 
better time.’ 

‘I don’t tliink so.’ 

‘Oh, yes. That is true. Already I am only happy when I am working.’ 
He looked at the floor again. 

‘You'll get over that.’ 

No. I only like tw'o other things; one is bad for my work and the 
other is over in half an hour or fifteen minutes. Sometimes less,’ 
‘Soinctitncs a good dc.al less.’ 
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‘Perhaps I have improved, hahy. You do not know- But dierc arc 
only the ts\ o thmgs and my work.' 

‘You’ll get other thmgs 

‘No We never get anything. We arc bom with all we have and we 
never ^leani.^ We never get any^ng new. We all start complete You 

■ ■ ■ • ‘ ' -ing. You are 

; ■ ‘ • 'lelud looked 

. ■ ■ you’re back. 

You arc my best fnend and my war brother-* 

'When do the vfix brothers eatd I asked 

‘Rjght away We’ll dnnk once more for } our liver’s sake.’ 

‘Ukc Sainr Paul.’ 

‘You arc inaccurate. That v.'aswmc and the stomach. Takcahttlewinc 
for your stomach’s sake ’ 

‘Whatever you have m the bottle,* 1 said 'For any sake you mentjon.’ 

‘To your girl,’ RjnaJdi said He held out his glass. 

'All right? 

‘I'll never say a dirty thing about her.’ 

‘Don’t strain yoittself ’ 

He drank off the cognac. ‘I am pure,' be said 'I am hke you, baby. I 
will get an English girl too As a matter of fact 1 knew }'our girl first 
but she was a httle tall for me A tall git! for a sister,’ he quoted. 

‘You have a lovely pure mmd/ I said 

‘Haven't It That's why they call me Rinaldo Punssimo.’ 

‘Rinaldo Sporchissimo ’ 

‘Come on, baby, we’U go down to eat while my mind is still pure.’ 

I washed, combed my l^r and we went down the stain. Rinaldi was a 
httle drunk In tlic room where we ate, the meal was not quite ready. 

‘I’ll go get the bottle,' Rinaldi said He went off up the staus, I sat at 
the table and he came back wnth the bottle and poured us each half a 
tumbler of cognac 

‘Too much,' I said and held up the glass and sighted at the lamp on the 
table. 

‘Not for an empty stomach If is a wonderful thing It bums out the 
stomach completely. Nothing is worse for you’ 

‘All nghn’ 

‘Self-destrucnon day by day,’ Rinaldi said 'It rums the stomach and 
makes the hand shake Just the thing for a su^on ' 
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‘You recommend it;’ 

‘Heartily. I use no other. Drink it down, baby, and look forward to 
being sick.’ 

I drank half the glass. In the hall I could hear the orderly calling, 
‘Soup! Soup is ready!’ 

Tlie major came in, nodded to us and sat down. He seemed very small 
at table. 

‘Is this all we arc;’ he asked. The orderly put the soup bowl down and 
he ladled out a plate full. 

‘We arc all,’ Rinaldi said. ‘Unless the priest comes. If he knew 
Federico was here he would be here.’ 


“Where is he;’ I asked. 

‘He’s at 307,’ the major said. He was busy with his soup. He wiped his 
mouth, wiping his upturned grey moustache carefully. ‘He will come I 
think. I called them and left word to tell him you were here.’ 

‘I miss the noise of the mess,’ I said. 


‘Yes, it’s quiet,’ the major said. 

‘I will be noisy,’ said Rinaldi. 

‘Drink some wine, Enrico,’ said the major. He filled my glass. Tlic 
spaghetti came in and we were all busy. We. were finishing the spaghetti 
when the priest came in. He was the same as ever, small and brown and 
compact looking. I stood up and we shook hands. He put his hand on 
my shoulder. 

‘I came as soon as I heard,' he said. 


‘Sit down,' the major said. ‘You’re late.’ 

‘Good-evening, priest,’ Rinaldi said, using the English word. They 
had taken that up from the priest-baiting captain, who spoke a little 
English. ‘Good-evening, Rinaldo,’ the priest said. The orderly brought 
him soup but he said he would start with the spaghetti. 

‘How arc you;’ he asked me. 

‘Fine,’ I said. ‘How have things been;’ 

‘Drink some wine, priest,’ Rinaldi said. ‘Take a little wine for your 
stomach’s sake. That’s Saint Paul, you know.’ 

'Yes I know,’ said the priest politely. Rinaldi filled his glass. 

That ^ Saint Paul, said Rinaldi. He’s the one who makes all tlic 
trouble.’ The priest looked at me and smiled. I could see that the baiting 
did not touch him now. 


That Saint Paul, Rinaldi said. He was a rounder and a chaser and 
then when lie was no longer hot he said it v.'as no good, ^i^hen he was 
finished lie made the rules for us who arc still hot. Isn’t it true, Federico;’ 
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The major smiled We ^\ ere catme meat stew now 
‘I nc^cr discuss a Saint after daih, I said The priest looked up from 
the stew and smiled at me 

'There he is, gone o\ cr with the priest,’ Rinaldi said ‘Where are all the 
good old pnest-baitcrst Where is Cavalcantit Where is Brundu Where 
IS Ccsarct Do I have to bait this pnest alone wthout support?’ 

‘He is a good priest,’ said the major 

'He IS a good priest,’ said Rmaldi ‘But still a priest I trs to make the 
mess like the old days I want to make Fcdenco happy To hell svith y ou, 
priest'’ 

I sasv the major look at him and notice that he was drunk His thin 
face was %\hitc The line of his hair was very black against the sshite 
of his forehead 

‘It’s all right, Rinaldo,' said the pnest ‘It’s all right * 

‘To hell tvitli you,’ said Rinaldi ‘To hell svith the whole damn 
business ’ He sat hack m his chair 

‘He’s been under a strain and he’s ored,’ the major said to me He 
finished his meat and wped up the gravy with a piece ofbrcad 
‘I don't give a damn,’ Rinaldi said to we table ‘Tohell wjtli tlie whole 
business ’ He looked defiantly around the ubic, Ins cy cs flat, his fice pale 
'All right,’ I said ‘To hell with the whole damn business ’ 

'No, no,’ said Rinaldi ‘You can’t do it You can’t do it I say you 
an’tdoit You'rcdry andyou’reemptyandthcre’snothingclse There’s 
nothing else I tell you Not a damned thing I know, when 1 stop 
working ’ 

The priest shook his head The orderly took away the stew dish 
'What arc you catmg meat for? Rinaldi turned to the pnest 'Don’t 
you know it’s rnday’’ 

‘It’s Thursday ,’ the priest said 

‘It’s a he It’s Friday You’re eating the body of our Lord It’s God- 
meat I know It’s dead Austrian That’s what you’re eating ’ 

‘The white meat is from oflicers,’ I said, completing the old joke 

Rinaldi laughed He filled bis glass 

‘Don’t mind me,' he said Tm just a little crazy ’ 

‘You ought to hat c a Icat c ’ the pnest said 

The major shook his head at him Rmaldi looked at the pnest 

‘You think I ought to hate a leave?’ 

The major shook his head at the priest Rinaldi uas looking at the 
priest 

‘Just as y ou like,’ die priest said Not if v ou doii t want ’ 
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‘To hell with you/ Rinaldi said. ‘They trj' to ^ct rid of nie. Evcty 
night tlicy try to get rid of me. I fight them oft. What if I have it. 
Evcr)'body has it. The whole world’s got it. First,’ he went on, assuming 
the maimer of a lecturer, ‘it’s a little pimple. Then we notice a rash 
between tlie shoulders. Then we notice nothing at .all. We put .our faitli 
in mercury.’ 

‘Or salvarsan,’ the major interrupted quietly. 

‘A mercurial product,’ Rinaldi said. He acted very elated now. ‘I 
know something worth two of that. Good old priest,’ he said. ‘You’ll 
never get it. B.aby avill get it. It’s .an industrial accident. It’s a simple 
industrial accident.’ 

The orderly brought in the sweet and coffee. The dessert was a sort of 
black bread pudding with hard sauce. Tlie lamp was smoking; die black 
smoke going close up inside the chimney. 

‘Bring two candles and take aw.ay the lamp,’ the major s.aid. The 
orderly brought tavo lighted candles each in a saucer, and took out die 
lamp blowing it out. Rinaldi was quiet now. He seemed all right. We 
talked and after the coffee we all went out into the hall. 

‘You want to talk to the priest. I have to go in the town,’ Rinaldi 
said. ‘Good-night, priest.’ 

‘Good-night, Rinaldo,’ the priest said. 

‘I’ll see you Fredi,’ Rinaldi said. 

‘Yes,’ I said. ‘Come in early.’ He made a face and went out the door. 
The major was standing wdi us. ‘He’s ver)'’ rired and overworked,’ he 
said. He thinks too he has syphilis. I don’t believe it but he may have. 
He is treating himself for it. Good-night. You will leave before daylight, 
Enrico;’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Good-bye then, he said. ‘Good luck. Peduzzi will wake you and 
go with you.’ 

‘Good-bye, Signor Maggiorc.’ 

Good-bye. They talk about an Austrian offensive but I don’t believe 
it.^ I hope not. But anyway it won t be here. Gino will tell you cvers’'- 
thing. Tlie telephone works well now.’ 

Til call regularly.’ 

Please do. Good-night. Don’t let Rinaldi drink so much brandy.’ 

I ll try not to. ^ 

‘Good-night, priest.’ 

‘Good-night, Signor Maggiorc.’ 

He went off* into his office. 
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CHAPTER II 

I WENT to the door and looked out It liad stopped rainuig but there was 
a mist. 

‘Should we go upstairs?’ I asked thepnest 
‘I can only stay a little while * 

'Come on up ’ 

We climbed the stairs and went into my room Hay down on Rinaldi’s 
bed The pnest sat on my cot that the orderly had set up It was dark in 
the room 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘how are you really?* 

‘I’m all right I’m tired to-night * 

‘1 m tired too, but from no cause * 

‘What about the war?’ 

‘I think It will be over soon I don’t know why , but I feel it ’ 

'How do you feel it?’ 

‘You know how your major IS? Gentle* Manypcoplearchkethatnow ’ 
‘I feel that way myself,’ I said. 

‘It has been a terrible summer,’ said the pnese He was sorer of himself 
now than when I had gone away ‘You cannot believe how it has been 
Except that you have been there and you know how it can be Man\ 
people have realized the war this summer Officers whom I thought 
could never realize it realize it now ’ 

‘What Will happen?’ I stroked the blanket with my hand 
‘I do not know but I do not think ic can go on much longer ’ 

‘What Will happen?’ 

‘They will stop fighting ’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘Both sides ’ 

*I hope so,’ I said 
‘You don’t believe it?’ 

’I don’t hchev c both sides will stop fighting at once ’ 

" . » . _ t. . j But w hen I see the changes m 


'No one ’ 

‘The Austnans won’ I said ‘They kept them from taking San 
Gabnclc They ’v c w on They w on’t stop fighting ’ 

‘If they feel as w e feel they may stop They have gone dirough the same 
thing’ 
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‘No one ever stopped wlicn they were winning.’ 

‘You discourage me.’ 

‘I can only say what I tliink.’ 

‘Then you tliink it wll go on and on? Notliing will ever happen?’ 

‘I don’t blow. I only tliink die Austrians will not stop when they have 
won a victory. It is m defeat diat we become Christian.’ 

‘The Austrians are Cliristians — except for the Bosnians.’ 

‘I don’t mean tcclinically Christian. I mean like Our Lord.’ 

He said nothing. 

‘Wc are all gentler now because we are beaten. How would Our Lord 
have been if Peter had rescued him in the Garden?’ 

‘He would have been just the same.’ 

‘I don’t think so,’ I said. 

‘You discourage me,’ he said. ‘I believe and I pray diat something will 
happen. I have felt it very close.’ 

‘Something may happen,’ I said. ‘But it will happen only to us. If 
diey felt the way we do, it would be all right. But they have beaten us. 
They feel anodier way.’ 

‘Many of die soldiers have always felt diis way. It is not because they 
were beaten.’ 

‘They Were beaten to start with. They were beaten when they took 
them from their farms and put them in die army. That is why the 
peasant has wisdom, because he is defeated from the start. Put him in 
power and sec how wise he is.’ 

He did not say anything. He was thinking. 

‘Now 1 am depressed myself,’ I said. ‘That’s why I never think about 
tlicsc things. I never diink and yet when I begin to talk I say the things I 
have found out in my mind without thinking.’ 

‘I had hoped for something.’ 

‘Defeat?’ 

‘No. Something more.’ 

‘There isn’t anything more. Except victory. It may be worse.’ 

‘I hoped for a long time for victor)'.’ 

‘Me too.’ 

‘Now I don’t know.’ 

‘It has to be one or the other.’ 

‘I don’t believe in victory any more.’ 

I don t. But I don t believe in defeat. Though it niav be better.’ 

‘What do you believe in?’ 

'In sleep,’ j s.iid. He stood up. 
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'I am very sorry to have stayed so long But I like so to talk with you * 
‘It IS very mcc to talk again I said that about sleeping, meaning 
nothing’ 

We stood up and shook hands m tlic dark 

‘I sleep at 307 now,’ he said 

‘I go out on post early to-morrow ’ 

‘J 11 see you when ) ou come back ’ 

‘We II has e a walk and talk together ’ I walked with him to the door 
‘Don’t go down ’ he said ‘It is very nice that } oit arc back Though 
not so nice for ) ou ’ He put his hand on my shoulder 
‘It’s all right for me,' I said Good-night ’ 

*Good-night Ciaou'* 

‘Ciaou’’ I said I was deadly sleepy 


CHAPTER II! 

I WOKB when Rmaldi came m but he did not talk and I went back to sleep 
again In the morning I was dressed and gone before it was light Rmaloi 
did not wake wlien I left 

I had not seen the Bamstzza before and it was strange to go up the slope 
where the Austrians had been be)ond the place on me nver where I had 
been wounded There was a steep new road and many trucks Be)ond, 
the road flattened out and I saw woods and steep hills m the mist There 
were woods that had been taken quickl) and not smashed Then beyond 
w here the road w as not protcacd by die hills it was screened bN inatnng 
on the sides and oscr the top The road ended in a wrecked village The 
lines were up beyond There was much artillery around The houses 
were badlj smashed but things were very well organized and there were 
signboards cvciyws here Wc found Gmo and he got us some coffee and 
later I went with him and met vanous people and saw the posts Gmo 
said the Bntish cars were workmg farther down the Bamsizza at Raviie 
. r I T>_ • There was still a ccnain amount 
• . led There would be many sick 

• ■ . were supposed to atrack but he 

did not belies c it Wc were supposed to attack too but they had not 
brought up any new troops so he thought that was off too Food was 
scarce and he would be glad to get a full meal m Gonzia What kind of 
supper had I badt I toM him and he said that would be wonderful He 
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‘No one ever stopped when they were winning.’ 

‘You discourage ine.’ 

‘I can only say what I tliink.’ 

‘Then you tlhnk it will go on and on? Nothing will ever happen?’ 

‘1 don’t know. 1 only tliink the Austrians will not stop when they have 
won a victory. It is in defeat that we become Christian.’ 

‘The Austrians are Christians — except for the Bosnians.’ 

‘I don’t mean tcclmicaliy Christian. I mean like Our Lord.’ 

He said nothing. 

‘We arc all gentler now because we are beaten. How would Our Lord 
have been if Peter had rescued him in the Garden?’ 

‘He would have been just the same.’ 

‘I don’t think so,’ I said. 

‘You discourage me,’ he said. ‘I believe and I pray that something will 
happen. I have felt it very close.’ 

‘Something may happen,’ I said. ‘But it will happen only to us. If 
they felt the way we do, it would be all right. But they have beaten us. 
They feel anotlier way.’ 

‘Many of the soldiers have always felt this way. It is not because they 
were beaten.’ 

‘They were beaten to start with. They were beaten when they took 
tlicm from tlieir farms and put them in tlic army. That is why the 
peasant has wisdom, because he is defeated from the start. Put him in 
power and sec how wise he is.’ 

He did not say anything. He was thinking. 

‘Now I am depressed myself,' I said. ‘That’s why I never think about 
these diings. I never think and yet when I begin to talk I say the things I 
have found out in my mind without tliinking.’ 

‘I had hoped for something.’ 

'Defeat?' 

‘No. Something more.’ 

‘There isn’t anytliing more. Except victory. It may be worse.’ 

‘I hoped for a long time for victori\’ 

‘Me too.’ 

‘Now I don't know.’ 

'It has to be one or the ocher.’ 

‘I don’t believe in victory any more.’ 

I don t. But I don t believe in defeat. Though it may be better.’ 

‘What do you believe in?’ 

In sleep,’ I said. He stood up. 
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'lam vcr)' sorry to iiavc stayed so long But I like so to talk with jou ’ 
'ft IS vet) nice to tafk again I said that about sleeping, mcanmg 
nothing' 

We stood up and shook hands m the dark 

‘I sleep at 307 now,’ he said 

‘I go out on post early to-morrow * 

‘I'll sec you when you come back * 

‘We’ll Iiave a walk and talk together.’ I walked with him to the door 
‘Don’t go down,’ he said ‘ft is \cry nice that y ou arc back Though 
not SO nice for y ou ’ He put h« hand on my shoulder 
‘ft’s all nght for me,’ I said ‘Good-nighr ‘ 

‘Good-night Ciaou’’ 

‘Ciaou’’ I said I was deadly sleepy 


CHAPTER III 

I WOKE when Rinaldi came m but he did not talk and f went back to sleep 
again In the mormng I was dressed and gone before it was light. Rmaldi 
did not wake when I left 

I had not seen the Bamstzza before and it was strange ro go up the slope 
where tlie Austrians had been, beyond the place on the nver where I had 
been wounded There was a steep new road and many trucks Beyond, 
the road flattened out and f saw woods and steep hills in the mist There 
w ere w oods that liad been taken quickly and not smashed Then bey ond 
where the road was not protected by the hills it was screened by matang 
on the sides and o\ cr the top The road ended m a svrcckcd snilagc The 
lines were up beyond There %\as much artillery around The houses 
were badly si • •• • .. .*» 1 1 .1 . 

signboards cs ■ ■ ■ 

later I went • ■ . . ’ ' . ' 

said the Bntish care w ere \s orktng (zrthcr do\vti the Bimsizza at Rasme 
He had great admiration for the Bnnsh There was snll a certain amount 
of shelling, he said, but not many wounded There svould be many' sick 
now’ tlic rains had started The Austnans svctc supposed to attack but be 
did not behes-e ic We ssere supposed to attack too, bur they bad not 
brought up any new troops so he thought that was off too Food was 
scarce and he would be glad to get a full meal in Gonna What kind of 
supper liad I badr I told him and be said that would be wonderful He 
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was especially imprcssca by die dolcc. I did not describe it in detail, only 
said it was a Mcc. and 1 diink he believed it was something more elaborate 

than bread pudding. , , , , i i r 

Did I know where he was going to gor I said I didn t but tint some ot 
the other cars were at Caporetto. He hoped lie would go up diat Mny. 
It was a nice little place and he liked the high mountain hauling up 
bevond. He was a nice boy and everyone seemed to like him. He said 
wficrc it really had been he’ll was at San Gabriele and die attack beyond^ 
Lorn that liad* gone bad. He s,aid the Austrians had a great amount of 
artiiler)’ in theVoods along Ternova ridge beyond and above us, and 
shelled’ die roads badly at night. There 'was a battery of naval guns diat 
had gotten on his ncr\-cs. 1 would rccognirc them because of their flat 
tralcctors'. You heard die report and dicn the shriek commenced almost 
insVandy. They usually fired two guns at once, one right after the odier, 
and the* fragments from the burst were enormous. He showed me one, 
a smoothly jagged piece of metal over a toot long. It looked like babbiting 
metal. 


‘I don't suppose they arc so effective,* Gino said. ‘But dicy scare me. 
They all sound .as diough they came directly for you. There is the boom, 
then instantly the shriek and burst. What's the use of not being wounded 
if they scare you to death;' 

He said there were Croats in the lines opposite us now and some 
Magy.ars. Our troops were still in the attacking positions. There xs'as no 
wire to spc.ak of and no place to fall back to if dicrc .should be an Austrian 
attack. There were fine positions for defence along the low momitains 
that came up out of the plateau but notbiiig had been done about org.ani7- 
ing diem for defence. \Vhat did I think about the Bainsirza anywavt 

I liad expected it to be flatter, more like a plateau. I had not rc.ali 2 cd 
it was so broken up. 

‘Alto piano,’ Gino s.aid, ‘but no piano.’ 

\^'c went back to the cellar ot die bouse where lie lived. I said I 
thought a ridge that fattened out on top and had a little dcpdi would be 
easier .and more pmctical to bold than a succession of small mountains. 
It \\ .as no harder to attack up a mountain th.au on die level. I arcued. 
‘That depends on the mountains,’ he said. 'Look at San G.abriclc.’ 

\ c.N, I said, but where dicy liad trouble w.as at the top where it was 
flat. They got up to the top casv enough.’ 

'Not so casv,' he said. 


\ C.N, I s.aid,^ but diat w.as a special ease because it a\aas a fortress radicr 
t.ian a mounr.ain. atnnvay. 1 he Austrians had been tordhtitac it for vears.’ 
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I meant ucacally speaking m a war where there v^as some movement a 
succession of mountains were nothmg to hold as a line because it was too 
easy to turn them You should ha\e possible mobilit) and a mountam is 
not \ cr} mobile Also, people always over-shoot down hill If the flank 
were turned, the best men ^ ould be left on the highest mountains I 
did not believe m a war m mountains I had thought about it a lot, I said 
You pmched off one mountain and they pinched off another but when 
something really started every one had to get down off the mountains 

What ss ere you going to do if y ou had a mountain frontier? he asked 

I had not worked that out yet, I said, and we both laughed ‘But,’ 
I said, ‘m the old days the Austnans were always whipped m the quad- 
rilateral around Verona They let them come dowm on to the plam and 
w hipped them there ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Gmo 'But those were Frenchmen and you can work out 
rmlitary problems clearly when you arc fighting m somebody clse's 
country ’ 

‘Yes,’ I agreed, ‘when it is your owm country you cannot use it so 
scientifically ' 

‘The Russians did to trap Napoleon ’ 

‘Yes, but they had plenty of country If you tried to retreat to trap 
Napoleon in Italy you would find your^m Bnndm ’ 

‘A tcmble place,' said Gmo ‘Have you ever been there?’ 

‘Not to stay ' 

‘I am a patriot,’ Gmo said ‘But I cannot lose Brmdisi or Taranto ’ 

‘Do you love the Bamsizza?’ I asked 

‘The soil IS sacred,’ he said But I wish it grew more potatoes You 
know when we came here we found fields of potatoes the Austrians had 
planted ’ 

‘Has the food really been short?’ 

‘I myself have never had enough to eat but I am a hig eater and I have 
not stars cd. The mess is average The regiments m the line get pretty 
good food but those m support don’t get so much Somethmg i5.WTong 
somewhere There should be plenty of food.’ 

‘The dogfish are sellmg it somewhere else ’ 

‘Yes, they give the bat^ions m the front line as much as they can but 
the ones m back are very short. They base eaten all the Austrians' 
potatoes and chestnuts from the woods They ought to feed them better 
We arc big caters I am sure there is plenty of rood It is scry bad for 
the soldiers to be short of food- Hasc you ever noticed the difference it 
makes in the w-ay y ou think?’ 
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The wind rose in tlic night and at three o’clock in the morning w'lth 
the ram coming m sheets there was a bombardment and the Croatuiij 
came over across the mountain meadow's and through patcJics of woods 
and into tlic front line. They fought in the dark tn tlie ram and a counter- 
attack of seared men from the second line drove them back. There was 
much shelling and many rockets in die ram and machine-gun and rifle 
fire all along the line They did not come again and it w'as quieter and 
betsveen the gusts of wind and ram we could hear the sound of a great 
bombardment far to the nordi. 

The wounded w ere coming into the post, some w ere earned on stret- 
chen, some walking and some were brought on the backs of men that 
came across the field They were wet to the skin and all were scared We 
filled two cars with stretcher eases as they came up from the cellar of the 
post and as I shut the door of the second car and fastened it Ifelt the ram on 
my face turn to snow. Tlic flakes were coming hcav)' and fast in the ram. 

When daylight came the storm avas still blowing but the snow’ had 

stopped !•' ' ' ’ .1 . . — -J •• 

again. *■, 

We ex{ • . • ’ 

going down. The bombardment started to die south below the long 
W'oodcd ridge where the Austnan guns were concentrated. We expected 
a bombardment but it did not come It was getting dark. Guns were 
firing from the field behind the village and the shells, going away, had a 
comfortable sound 

We heard that the attack to the south had been unsuccessful. They did 
not attack that night but we beard that they liad broken through to the 
north In the night word came that W’e were to prepare to retreat. The 
captain at the post told me this. He had it from the Bngadc. A little 


‘If those bastartfs let them through we arc cooked,’ he said 
‘It’s Germans that arc attacking, one of the medical officers said. The 
w ord Germans w as something to be fnghtened of We did not want to 
base anjtliing to do with the Germans 

There are fifteen divuions of Germam,* the medical officer said ‘They 
haAC broken through and we will be cut off’ 
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‘At tlic Brigade, they say this line is to he held. They say they have not 
broken tlirough badly and that we mil hold a line across the mountains 
from Monte Maggiore,’ 

‘Where do they hear this;’ 

‘From the Division.’ 

‘The word that we were to retreat came from the Division.’ 

‘We work under die Army Corps,’ I said. ‘But here I work under you. 
Naturally when you tell me to go I will go. But get the orders straight.’ 

‘The orders arc tliat we stay here. You clear the wounded from here to 
the clearing station.’ 

‘Sometimes we clear from the clearing station to the field hospitals 
too,’ I said. ‘Tell me, I have never seen a retreat — if there is a retreat 
how are all the wounded evacuated;’ 

‘They are not. They take as many as they can and leave the rest.’ 
‘What will I take in the cars;’ 

‘Hospital equipment.’ 

‘All right,' I said. 

The next night the retreat started. We heard that Germans and 
Austrians had broken through in the nortli and were coming down the 
mountain valleys toward Cividale and Udine. The retreat was orderly, 
wet and sullen. In die night, going slowly along the crowded roads we 
pissed troops marching under the rain, guns, horses pulling wagons, 
mules, motor trucks, all moving away from the front. There was no 
more disorder than in an advance. 

That night we helped empty the field hospitals that had been set up in 
the least ruined villages of the plateau, taking the wounded down to 
Plava on die river-bed: and the next day hauled all day in the rain to 
evacuate the hospitals and clearing station at Plava. It rained steadily 
and die army of die Bainsizza moved down off the plateau in the October 
rain and across die river where die great victories had commenced in the 
spring of that year. Wc came into Gorizia in the middle of the next day. 
The rain had stopped and the town was nearly empty. As we came up 
the street dicy were loading the girls from the soldiers’ whorehouse into 
a truck. There were seven girls and they had on their hats and coats and 
carried small suitcases. Two of them were crying. Of the others one 
smiled at us and put out her tongue and fluttered it up and doum. She 
had thick full lips and black eyes. 

I stopped die or and went over and spoke to the matron. The girls 
from die officers house had left early that morning, she said. ^J^^hcrc 
were dicy going; To Concgliano, she said. The truck started. The girl 
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wtli thick Iip$ put out her tongue again at us The matron a\ ci The 
two girls kept on crying The othen lool^d mtcrcstedl) out at the tovm. 
I got back in the car. 

‘We ought to go with them,* BoncUo said. ‘That would be a good 
tnp’ 

‘We’ll have a good tnp,’ I said 
‘ We’U has c a hell of a tnp ' 

‘That’s what I mean/ 1 said We came up the dn\ e to the s ilia 
‘I’d like to be there when some of those tough babies climb in and tr)' 
and hop them ’ 

‘You tliink they ssilJ*’ 

‘Sure Ever) body in the Second Ann) knows that matron ’ 

We were outside the villa 

‘They call her the Mother Supenor/ BoncUo said ‘The guls arc ness 
but ever) body knows her The) must have brought them upjust before 
the retreat ’ 

'The) ’ll haveatime’ 

‘riUa) they’ll hate a time I’d like to have a cnck at them for nothing 
' ttt )$us’ 

• ' * • ' ’ I • langc 

‘Yes, Signor Tenente’ 

The villa was empty Rinaldi was gone with the hospital The major 
was gone taking hospial personnel m the staff car There was a note on 
the tvindow for me to fill the can with the matenal piled m the luU and 
to proceed to Pordenonc The mechanics were gone already I went out 
back to the garage The other two cats came in while I was there and 
their dnvers got dosvn It w as starting to rain again 
'I’m so — sleepy I w ent to sleep three times coming here from Plan/ 
Piani said ‘What arc we going to do. Tenente*’ 

‘We’U change the oil, grease them fiU them up, then take them around 
m front and load up the junk they ’sc left ’ 

‘Then do s\c start*’ 

‘No, we’ll sleep for three hours ’ 

‘Christ I’m glad to sleep/ BoncUo said ‘I couldn’t keep ass akc dnving ' 
'Hoss’s )our car, A)^!^’ I asked 
‘Jt’s aJJ nght.’ 

‘Get me a monkc) suit and I’ll help )Ou svith the oil * 

‘Don’t )ou do that, Tenente,’ Ayino said ‘It’s nothing to do You go 
and pack )our things ’ 
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‘My things arc all packed/ I said. ‘I’ll go and carry out tlic stuff tliat 
they left for us. Bring the cars around as soon as they’re ready.’ 

They brought the cars around to the front of the villa and we loaded 
them with the hospital equipment which was piled in the hallway. When 
it was all in, the three cars stood in line down the driveway under the 
trees in the rain. We went inside. 

‘Make a fire in the kitchen and dr}' your tilings,’ I said. 

‘I don’t care about dry clothes,’ Piani said. ‘I want to sleep.’ 

‘I’m going to sleep on the major’s bed,’ Bonello said. ‘I’m going to 
sleep where the old man corks off’ 

‘I don’t care where I sleep,’ Piani said. 

‘There arc two beds in here.’ I opened the door. 

‘I never knew what was in that room,’ Bonello said, 

‘That was old fish-face’s room,’ Piani said. 

‘You two sleep in there,’ I said. ‘I’ll wake you.’ 

‘The Austrians will wake us if you sleep too long, Tenente,’ Bonello 
said. 

‘I won’t oversleep,’ I said. ‘Where’s Aymo?’ 

'He went out in the kitchen.’ 

‘Get to sleep,’ I said. 

Til sleep,’ Piani said. Tve been asleep sitting up all day. The whole 
top of my head kept coming down over my eyes.’ 

‘Take your boots off’ Bonello said. ‘That’s old fish-face’s bed.’ 
‘Fish-face is nothing to me.’ Piani lay on the bed, his muddy boots 
straight out, his head on his arm, I went out to the kitchen. Aymo had a 
fire in the stove and a kettle of water on. 

‘I thought I’d start some pasta asemtta,' he said. ‘We’ll be hungr}’’ when 
we w.akc up.’ 

‘Aren’t you sleepy, Bartolomeo?’ 

‘Not so sleepy. When the water boils I’ll leave it. The fire will go 
dowi.’ 

You d better get some sleep,’ I said. ‘We can cat cheese and monkey 
meat.’ 

This is better, he said. Something hot will be good for those two 
anarchists. You go to sleep, Tenente.’ 

‘There’s a bed in the major’s room.' 

‘You sleep there.’ 

No, I m going up to my old room. Do you want a drink, Bartolo- 
meo? 

‘When we go, Tenente. Now it wouldn’t do me any good.’ 
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‘If )ou wake in three hours and I Imcn'i called you, wake me, will 

‘I haven’t any watch, Tcncnic* 

‘There’s a clock on the wall in the m^or* s room ’ 

‘All right ’ 

I went out then tlirough the dining-room and the hall and up the 
marble stairs to the room where I had lived with Rinaldi It was raining 
outside I went to the window and looked out It was getting dark and 
I saw the three cars standing in line under the trees The trees were 
dripping in the rain It was cold and die drops hung to the branches 1 
went back to Rinaldi’s bed and lay down and let sleep take me 

We ate m the kitchen before we started A) mo liad a basin of spaghetti 
with onions and tinned meat chopped tip in it We sat around the table 
and drank two bottles of tlie wine that liad been left in the cellar of die 
villa It was dark outside and sull raining Piani sat at the table very 
sleep) 

T like a retreat better than an advance,’ Doncllo said ‘On a retreat we 
drink barbera * 

'We drink it now Tomorrow maybe we drink rainwater/ Aymo 
said 

‘Tomorrow we’ll be m Udme We’II drink champagne That’s 
where die slackers Inc Wake up, Piam* We’ll drink champagne 
tomorrow m Udine’’ 

‘I’m awake,’ Piam said He filled hts plate with die spaghetti and meat 
‘Couldn’t )Ou find tomato sauce Darto*’ 

'There wasn’t an),’ A)mo said 

‘We’ll dnnk champagne m Udine/ Boncllo said He filled his glass 
with the clear red barbera 
‘Have )ou eaten enough Tenente/ Aymo asked 
‘I’ve got plcnt) Give me the bottle, Bartolomeo ’ 

'I have a uottlc apiece to take m the can/ A>mo said 
‘Did ) ou sleep at all/ 

‘I don’t need much sleep I slept a little ’ 

'Tomorrow we’ll sleep in the king’s bed,’ Boncllo said He was 
feeling V cr) good 

‘I’ll sleep with the queen ’ Booello said He looked to sec how I took 
thejokc 

'Shut up,’ I said ‘You get too funnv wnth a little wnne ‘ Outside it was 
raining hard I looked at ni) watch It was half past nine 
‘It’s time to roll,’ I said and stood up 
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‘Who arc you going to ride with, Tcncntc’’ Boncllo asked. 

‘With Aymo. Then you come. Then Piani. We’ll start out on the 
road for Cormons.’ 

‘I’m afraid I’ll go to sleep,’ Piani said. 

‘All right. I’ll ride with you. Then Boncllo. Then Aymo.’ 

‘That’s the best way,’ Piani said. ‘Because I’m so sleepy.’ 

‘I’ll drive and you sleep awhile.’ 

‘No. 1 can drive just so long as I know somebody will wake me up if 
I go to sleep.’ 

‘I’ll v/ake you up. Put out the lights, Barto.’ 

‘You might as well leave them,’ Bonello said. ‘We’ve got no more use 
for this place.’ 

‘I have a small locker trunk in my room,’ I said. ‘Will you help take 
it down, Piani?’ 

‘Wc’il take it,’ Piani said. ‘Come on, Aldo.’ He went off into the 
hall with Bonello. I heard them going upstairs. 

‘This was a fine place,’ Bartolomeo Aymo said. He put two bottles 
of wine and half a cheese into his haversack. ‘There won’t be a place like 
this again. Where will they retreat to, Tenente?’ 

‘Beyond the Tagliamento, they say. The hospital and the sector are to 
be at Pordenonc.’ 

‘This is a better town than Pordenone.’ 

‘I don’t know Pordenone,’ I said. ‘I’ve just been through there.’ 

‘It’s not much of a place,’ Aymo said. 


CHAPTER IV 

As we moved out through the town it was empty in the rain and the 
dark except for columns of troops and guns that were going tlirough the 
main street. There were many trucks too and some carts going through 
on other streets and converging on the main road. When we were out 
p.ast the tanneries on to the main road the troops, the motor trucks, the 
horse-drawn carts and tiic guns were in one wdde slow'-moving column. 
We moved slowly but steadily in the rain, the radiator cap of our car 
almost against the tailboard of a truck that \vas loaded high, the load 
covered with wet canvas. Tlicn the truck stopped. The whole column 
v/as stopped. It started again and we went a little farther, then stopped. I 
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got out and walked ahead, going between the trucks and carts and under 
the wet necks of the horses The block \ws fartlier ahead. I left the road, 
crossed the ditch on a footboard and walked along tlte field beyond the 
ditch. I could see the stalled column betsveen the trees in die rain as I 
went forward across from It m the field. I went about a mile. Thccolumn 
j.j jjjg beyond the stalled vehicles I 

■■ ' went back to the cars. This block might 

■ was asleep over the wheel. I climbed 

up beside him and went to sleep too Several hours later I heard the 
truck ahead of us grmdmg into gear. I woke Piani and we started, 
moving a few yards, then stopping, then going on again. It was still 
rainmg 

The column stalled again m the night and did not start. I got 
down and went back to see Aymo and Bonello, Bonello had two 
sergeants of engineers on the seat of his car with lum. They stiffened when 
I came up 

'They were left to do something to a bridge,’ Bonello said. ‘They can’t 
find their unit so 1 gave tlicm a nde.' 

‘With the Sir Lieutenant’s permission ’ 

‘With permission,’ I said 

‘The lieutenant is an American,’ Bonello said. ‘He’ll pvc anybody a 
nde.’ 

One of the sergeants smiled The ocher asked Bonello if I was an 
Italian from North or South Amenca. 

‘He’s not an Italian He’s North Amcncan Bnghsh.’ 

The sergeants w'crc polite but did not believe it I left them and went 
back to A) mo. He had tsvo girls on the scat mth him and sitting 
back in the comer and smoking 

‘Barto, Barlo,' 1 said He laughed. 

‘Talk to tlicm, Tenente,* he said. T can’t understand tlicm Hey!’ 
he put his hand on the girl's thigh and squeezed it in a fncndly way. 
The girl drew’ her shawd tight around her and pushed lus hand away. 
‘Hc)!' he said. ‘Tell the Tenente jour name and what you’re doing 
here ' 

The girl looked at me fiercelj. Thcothcrgirl kcpehcrcjcsdown. The 
girl w ho looked at me said something in a dialect I could not understand 
a word of. She w’as plump and dark and looked about sixteen. 

‘Sorcllaf I asked and pointed at the other girl 

She nodded her head and snuled 

‘All nght,’ I said and patted her knee I felt her snffen aw-ay when I 
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touched her. 'Fhe sister never looked up. Si)C looked perhaps a year 
younger. Aymo put Ins hand on the elder girl’s thigh and she pushed it 
away. He laughed at her. ^ 

‘Good man, he pointed at himself. ‘Good man,' he pointed at me. 
‘Don’t you worry.’ The girl looked at him fiercely. The pair of them 
were like uvo wild birds. 

‘What does she ride with me for if she doesn't like mef Aymo asked. 
‘They got right up in the car tlic minute I motioned to them.’ He turned 

to the girl. ‘Don’t worry,’ he said. ‘No danger of using the vulgar 

word. ’‘No place for .' I could see she understood the word and that 

was all. Her eyes looked at him very scared. She pulled the shawl tight. 

‘Car all full,' Aymo said. ‘No danger of . No place for .’ Every 

time he said the word the girl stilTcncd a little. Then sitting stiffly and 
looking at Inhn she began to cry. I saw her lips working and then tears 
came down licr plump cliccks. Her sister, not looking up, took her hand 
and they sat there together. The older one, wlio had been so fierce, 
began to sob. 

‘I guess I seared her,’ Aymo said. ‘I didn't mean to scare Ijcr.’ 
Bartolomeo brought out his knapsack and cut off two pieces of cheese. 
‘Here,’ he said. ‘Stop crying.’ 

The older girl shook her licad and still cried, but the younger girl took 
the cheese and commenced to c.it. After a wliilc the younger girl gave her 
sister the second piece of cheese and they both ate. Tlic older sister still 
sobbed a little. 

‘Slic’ll be .nil right after a while,’ Aymo said. 

An idea came to him. ‘Virgine’ lie asked tlie girl next to him. She 
nodded her head vigorously. ‘Virgin too?’ he pointed to the sister. Both 
the girls nodded their iieads and the elder said something in dialect. 
‘That’s all right,' Bartolomeo said. 'That’s all right.’ 

Both the girls seemed diecrcd, 

I left them sitting together with Aymo sitting back in the corner and 
went h.ick to Piani's car. 'I'hc column of vehicles did not move but the 
troops kept p-wsing alongside. It w.as still raining hard and I thought some 
of the stops in the movement of tlic column migiit he from cars with wet 
wiring. More likely tiicy were from horses or men going to sleep. Still, 
traffic could tic up in cities when everyone v/as awake. It w.as the conj- 
hiiiation of horse and motor vehicles. They did not help each other any, 
I he peasants carts did not help much either. Those were a couple of fine 
girls with Barto. A retreat was no place for tv/o virgins. Real virgins. 
I’rohahly very religious. If there were no war we would probably all be 
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111 bed In bed 1 lay me down mj bead Bed and board Stiff* as a board 
in bed Catherine as in bed no\'’ between tw o sheets, o\ cr her and under 
her Which side did she sleep on* Maybe she wasn’t asleep Maybe she 
was lying thinkuig about me Blow, blow', ye western wind Well, jt 
blew and it wasn’t the small ram but the big ram down tliat rained It 
rained all night You knew it rained down that ramed Look at it, 
Christ, that my love were m my arms and I m bed again That my lose 
Catherine That my sw ect love Catherine down might rain Blow her 
agam to me Well, we were m it E\cr^oiic was caught m it and the 


small ram w ould not *■ 
T hope you sleep well 
side,’ I said. ‘1 11 get 


1 sorry he makes y ou so iincom- 


I ■ • You’\c been talking in your sleep 

Arc you all nghtf 

Are y ou really there! 

Ofcourse I’m here I wouldn’tgoatvay Tins doesn’t make any differ- 
ence between us 

You’re so losely and sweet You wouldn’t go away in tlie night, 
would your 

Of course I w ouldn’r go aw ay I’m alw ays here I come w hcnc\ cf y ou 
w ant me 

* Piani said ‘They ’\ c started again ’ 

'I was dopey,’ I said I looked at my watch U was three o’clock m the 
morning 1 reached back behind the scat for a bottle of the barbera 

‘You talked out loud,’ I’laiii said 


ground and I saw the road of the retreat strctclicd out far ahead, cscry- 
thmg stationary except for the infantry filtcnng through Wc started to 


In the night many peasants had joined the column from the roads of 
the country and m the column there were carts loaded w^th household 
goods, there w etc mirrors projecting up ben\ccn mattresses, and chickens 
and ducks tied to carts There was a scwing-niachine on the cart ahead 
of us in die ram They had sa\ed tlic most saluable things On some 
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‘Jt smells all right,’ he said. ‘Find some bealcers, Barto.’ 

The two sergeants came in. 

‘Have some cheese, sergeants,’ Boncllo said. 

‘V/c should go,’ one of the sergeants said, eating Ids cheese and drinking 
a cup of wine. 

‘We’ll go. Don’t worrj’,’ Boncllo said. 

'An army travels on its stomach,’ I said. 

‘What;’ asked the sergeant. 

‘It’s better to cat.’ 

‘Yes. But time is precious.’ 

'I believe the bastards have eaten already,’ Piani said. The sergeants 
looked at him. They hated the lot of us. 

‘You know the road’’ one of them asked me. 

‘No,’ I said. They looked at each other. 

‘We would do best to start,’ the first one said, 

‘We arc starring,’ 1 said. 1 drank another cup of the red wine. It tasted 
very good after the cheese and apple. 

‘Bring the cheese,’ I said and went out. Boncllo came out carr)dng the 
great jug of wine. 

‘That’s too big,’ I said. He looked at it regretfully. 

‘I guess it is,’ be said. ‘Give me the canteens to fill.’ He filled the 
canteens and some of the wine ran out on the stone paving of the court- 
yard. Then lie picked up the wine jug and put it just inside the door. 

‘The Austrians can find it without breaking the door dov/n,’ he said. 

‘We’ll roll,’ I said. ‘Piani and 1 will go ahead.' The two engineers were 
already on the scat beside Boncllo. The girls were eating cheese and 
.apples. Aymo was smoking. We started off down the narrow road. I 
looked back at the two cars coming and tlic farmhouse. It \vas a fine, 
low, solid stone house and the ironv.'ork of the well was very good. 
Ahc.id of us the road v/as narrow and muddy and there was a high hedge 
on either side. Behind, the cars were following closely. 


CHAPTER V 

At noon we were stuck in a muddy road .about as nearly as we could 
figure, ten kilometres from Udine. The rain had stopped during the 
forenoon and three times we bad heard planes coming, seen them pass 
overhead, watched them go far to the left and heard them bombing on 
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die mam Iiighroad We had worked through a network of secondarv 
roads and had taken many roads that x\crc blind, but had ahva)s, by 
backing up and finding another road, gotten closer to Udme Now, 
Aymo’s car, in backing so that we might get out of a blind road, had 
gotten into the soft earth at the side and the wheels, spinning, had dug 
deeper and deeper until die car rested on its differential The Aing to do 
now was to dig out m front of the wheeb, put m brush so that die chains 
could gnp, and then push imnl the car was on the road We were all 
down on the road around the car The tsvo sergeants looked at the car 
and examined the w heels Then the) starred off* dow n die road wndiout a 
word I w ent after them 
‘Come on,’ I said ‘Cut some brush ' 

‘We ha\ c to go,’ one said 
‘Gel busy,’ 1 said, ‘and cut brush ’ 

‘We have to go,’ one said The other said nothing Tlic) were m a 
hurry to start They would not look at me 
*1 order you to come back to the car and cut brush,’ I said The one 
sergeant turned ‘We have to go on In a little while )ou will be cutoff 
You can’t order us You’re not our officer ’ 

‘I order you to cut brush,' I said They turned and started down die road 
’Hale,’ I said The) kept on down the muddy road, the hedge on either 
side *I order you to haft,' I called The) went a little faster I opened 
up my holster, took the pistol, aimed at the one who had talked the most, 
and fired I missed and they both started to run I shot three times and 
dropped one The odier went through the hedge and was out of sight 
I fired at him through the hedge as he ran across the field Tlic pistol 
clicked empty and I put m another clip I saw it was too far to shoot at 
the second sergeant He was far across the field, running, his head held 
low I commenced to reload the empty clip Boncllo came up 
‘bet me go finish him,’ he said I handed him the pistol and he walked 
down to wlierc tlie sergeant of engineers Ia\ face dosvn across the road 
Boncllo leaned o\cr, put tlic pistol against the man’s head and pulled the 
tngger Tlic pistol did not fire 

‘You has e to cock it,’ 1 said He cocked it and fired tsvice He took 
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me shoot him. Teiientcf 

‘We'segot to get the brush quickh,’ 1 said ‘Did I hit the other one 
at alb’ 
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‘I aon’t think so/ Aymo said. ‘He was too far away to liit widi a pistol’ 

‘The dirty scum/ Piani said. We were all cutting twigs and branches. 
Evcrytliing had been taken out of the car. Bonello was digging out in 
front of the wheels. When we were ready Aymo started the car and put 
it into gear. The wlicels spun round throtving brush and mud. Bonello 
and I pushed until we could feel our joints crack. The car would not 
move. 

‘Rock her back and forth, Barto,’ I said. 

tic drove tiic engine in reverse, then forward. The wheels only dug in 
deeper. Then tire car was resting on the differential again, and the wheels 
spun freely in the holes they had dug. I straightened up. 

‘We’ll tty her with a rope,’ I said. 

‘I don’t drink it’s any use, Tcncntc. You can’t get a straight pull’ 

‘We have to try it,’ I said. ‘She won’t come out any other way.’ 

Piani’s and BoncUo’s cars could only move straight ahead down the 
narrow road. We roped bodr cars together and pulled. The wheels only 
pulled sideways against the ruts. 

‘It’s no good,’ I shouted. ‘Stop it.’ 

Piani and BoncUo got down from their cars and came back. Aymo 
got down. The girls were up the road about forty yards sitting on a stone 
wall. 

‘What do you say, Tcncntc;’ Bonello asked. 

‘We’ll dig out and try once more with the brush,’ I said. I looked down ■ 
the road. It was my fault. I had led them up here. The sun was almost 
out from behind the clouds and the body of the sergeant lay beside the 
hedge. 

‘We’ll put his coat and cape under/ I said. Bonello went to get them. 

I cut brush and Aymo and Piani dug out in front and between the wheels. 

I cut the cape, then ripped it in two, and laid it under the wheel in the 
mud, then plied brush for the wheels to catch. We were ready to start 
and Aymo got up on the scat and started the car. The wheels spun and 
we pushed and pushed. But it wasn’t any use. 

‘It’s finislicd,’ I said. ‘Is there anything you w'ant in the car, Barto?’ 

Aymo climbed up with Bonello, carrsdng the cheese and two bottles of 
wine and his cape. Bonello, sitting behind tlic v/hccl, v/as looking 
through the pockets of the sergeant’s coat. 

‘Better throw the coat away,' I said. ‘What about Barto’s virgins;’ 

‘They can get in the Kick,’ Piani said. ‘I don’t think we arc going far.’ 

I opened the back door of the ambulance. 

Come on, I said. Get in.’ Tlie t^vo girls climbed in and sat in the 
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comer The) seemed to have taken no noQcc of the shooting I looked 
back up the roai The sergeant laj in his dirty long-sleeved under\s car I 
got up \vith Plain and we started We tvcrc gomg to try to cross the 
r.tJ r.ur 1 . , <^l.dahead If 

■ * ■ ■ ' c could not 

■ I ' • tlicy ucrc 
finally and completely stalled, the wheels dug m to the hubs, s%c left 
them in the field and started on foot for Udine. 

When we came to the road which led back toward the mam highway 
I pointed down it to the two girls 

‘Go down there,’ I said ‘You’ll meet people * They looked at me I 
took out my pocket-book and gave them each a ten-hra note ‘Go down 
there,’ I said, pointing ‘Friends' Family'* 

They did no understand but they held the money tightly and started 
down the road They looked back as though they were afraid I might 
take the money back. I watched them go dowm the road, their shawls 
close around them, looking back apprchcnstvcly at us The three dmers 
were laughuig 

‘How mudi wnll you g;ive me to go in that direcnon, Tenentef 
Conello asked 

‘They 're better off m a bunch of people than alone if they catch them,' 

I said 

‘Give me nvo hundred lire and I II walk straight back towards Austria,’ 
Donello said 

‘They ’d take it away from y ou ’ Piani said 

'Maybcthcwarwillbco\cr,* Aymo ’ ^ 

as fast as we could The sun was trym 
road were mulberry trees Tlirough n 

r « » r < I 

he said 

‘Do they ride bicycles m Amcncaf Ay mo asked 
‘They used to ’ 

‘Here It IS a great thing ’ Ay mo said ‘A bicy cic is a splendid thing ’ 

‘I WTsh to Chnst w c had bicy cics ’ BoncUo said ‘I’m no w alkcr ’ 

‘Is that fmngf’ I asked I thought I could hear firing a long way away 
‘I don’t know Aymo said He listened 
‘I think, so,* I said 

‘The first dung we will see sviU be the cavalry ’ Piani said 
‘I don’t think they’ve got any cavalry * 
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‘I hope to Christ not,’ Boncllo said. ‘I don t want to be stuck on a 
lance by any cavalry.’ 

‘You certainly shot that sergeant, Tenente,’ Piani said. We were 
walking fast. 

‘I killed Inm,’ Boncllo said. ‘I never killed anybody in this war, and all 
niy life I’ve wanted to kill a sergeant.’ 

‘You killed him on the sit all right,’ Piani said. ‘He wasn’t flying very 
fast W'hcn you killed him.’ 

‘Never mind. That’s one tiling I can always remember. I killed that 
— — of a sergeant.’ 

‘What will you say in confession;’ Aymo asked. 

‘I’ll say, “Bless me, Fatlicr, I killed a sergeant”.’ They all laughed. 

‘He’s an anarchist,’ Piani said. ‘He doesn’t go to church.’ 

‘Piani’s an anarchist too,’ Boncllo said. 

‘Arc you really anarchists;’ I asked. 

‘No, Tenente. We’re socialists. We come from Imola.’ 

‘Haven’t vou ever been there?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘By Christ it’s a fine place, Tenente. You come there after tlic war 
and we’ll show you something.’ 

‘Arc you all socialists;’ 

‘Evcri'bodv.’ 

Is It a nne town; 

‘Wonderful. You never saw a town like that.’ 

‘How did you get to be socialists;’ 

‘Wc’rc all socialists. Bvcrj'body is a socialist. We’ve always been 
soci.alists.’ 

‘You come, Tenente. We’ll make you a socialist too.’ 

Ahead the road turned off to the left and there was a little hill and, 
beyond a stone wail, an apple orchard. As the road went uphill they 
ceased talking. We walked along together all going fast against time. 


CHAPTER VI 

Later we were on a road that led to a river. There was a long line of 
abandoned trucks and carls on the road leading up to the bridge. No one 
ssas in sight. The river was high and the bridge had been blown up in 
the centre, the stone arch was fallen into the nver and the brown water 
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any troops, onl) abandoned trucks and stores Aloni* die n\cr bank 
' ’ » » i 1 1 ground We 

- in iron bridge 

across wliat uas usually a dry nver-bed 

aid 

‘jts prouauiy iiiiiieu, uoiicuosaiu luuuussiusi, iciiLiitc’ 

‘Listen to the anarchist,' A) mo said 'Make him go first * 

‘J’Jl go/ 1 said ‘Jr won’t be mined to Wow up ujiJi one man ’ 

‘You see/ Piani said ‘That is brains Why haven’t you brains, 
anarchist/ 

‘If I had brains I wouldn’t be licrc/ Boncllo said 
‘That’s pretty good, Tenente/ Ay mo said 

‘Tlia/s pretry good,’ I said We were close to the bridge now TJie 
sky had clouded over again and it was raining a httle The oridgc looked 
long and solid We climbed up the embankment 
‘Come one at a time,’ I sam and started aaoss die bndge I watched 
die ties and the rails for any tnp-wircs or signs of explosive but I saw 


high and the body of the car, once on, was out of sight But I sau the 
heads of the dnver, the man on the scat with him, and the tu o men on 
thcrcarseat TJiey all wore German helmets Then the car was over the 
bridge and out of sight behind the trees and the abandoned x chicles on 
the road I waved to Ay mo who was crossing and to the others to come 
on 1 clmibcd dowTi and crouched beside the railway embankment 
Ay mo came down with me 
‘Did you see the car/ 1 asked 
'No We w ere v\ atching y ou ' 

*A German staff car crossed on the upper bndge ’ 

‘A staff Car/ 

‘Yes ’ 

‘Hoh Mary ’ 

The others came and we all crouched m tJic mud behind the embank- 
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merit, looking across the rails at the bridge, the line of trees, the ditch and 
tlic road. 

‘Do you think we’re cut off then, Tenente?’ 

‘I don't know. All I know is a German staff car went along that road/ 

‘You don’t feel funny, Tcncntc’ You haven’t got strange feelings in 
the head/ 

‘Don’t be funny, Boncllo/ 

‘What about a drink/ Piani asked. ‘If we’re cut off we might as well 
have a drink.’ He unhooked his canteen and uncorked it. 

‘Lookl Look!’ Aymo said and pointed toward the road. Along the 
top of the stone bridge we could see German helmets moving. They were 
bent forward and moved smoothly, almost supernaturally, along. As 
they came off the bridge we saw them. They were bicycle troops. I saw 
the faces of the first two. Tlicy were ruddy and hcalthy-Iooking. Their 
helmets came low down over their foreheads and the side of their faces. 
Their carbines were clipped to the frame of the bicycles. Stick bombs 
hung handle down from their belts. Their helmets and their grey uni- 
forms were wet and they rode easily, looking ahead and to both sides. 
There were two — then four in line, then two, then almost a dozen; 
then another dozen — then one alone. They did not talk but we could not 
have heard them because of the noise from the river. They were gone 
out of sight up the road. 

‘Holy Mary,’ Aymo said. 

‘They were Germans,’ Piani said. 'Those weren’t Austrians.’ 

‘Why isn’t there somebody here to stop them/ I said. 'Why haven’t 
they blown the bridge up; Why aren’t there machine-guns along this 
cmfaanknicnte' 

‘You tell us, Tenente,’ Boncllo said. 

I was very angry. 

‘The wliolc bloody thing is crazy. Down below they blow up a little 
bridge. Here they leave a bridge on the main road. Where is everybody? 
Don’t they try and stop them at all/ 

You tell us, Tenente,’ Boncllo said. I shut up. It was none of jny 
business; all I had to do w.as to get to Pordenone with three ambulances. 
I had failed at that. All I had to do now w-as get to Pordenone. I probably 
could not even get to Udine. The hell I couldn’t. The thing to do was to 
be calm and not get shot or captured. 

Didn t you have a canteen open?’ I asked Piani. He handed it to me. 
I took a long drink. 'We might as well start,’ I said. 'There’s no hurry 
though. Do YOU want to eat something?’ 
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‘This IS no place to stay/ Boncho said. 

‘All nght. We’ll start.’ 

‘Should we keep on this side — out of sightt* 

‘We’ll be better off on top. They may come along this bridge too. We 
don’t want them on top or us before we sec them.’ 

We walked along the railroad track. On hodi sides of us stretched the 
wet plain Ahead across the plain was the hill of Udine. The roofs fell 
a%vay from the castle on the hill. We could see the campanile and the 
clock-tower. There w’cre many mulberry trees in the fields. Ahead I 
saw a place where the rails were tom up. The ties had been due out too 
and L. 1 1 

ik- 
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lookcu over tuc edge and saw them go on. 

‘They saw us but they went on/ Aymo said. 

‘Wc’ll get killed up there, Tcncntc/ Boncllo said. 

‘They don’t want us,‘ 1 said. ‘They’re after something else. We're 
in more danger if they should come on us suddenly.’ 

‘I’d rather walk here out of sight/ Boncllo said. 

‘All right We’il w-alk along the tracks ’ 

‘Do you think we can get throught’ Aymo asked. 

’Sure. There aren’t very many of diem yet We’D go through in the 
dark/ 

‘What was that staff car doingt’ 

‘Christ knows,' I said We kept on up the tracks. BoneUo tired o» 
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up but we climbed across on what was left of the span. We heard firing 
ahead of us. 

We came up on the railway be)'ond the canal It w’cnt on straight 
toward die town across die low fields We could sec the line of the other 
railway ahead of us To the north was die mam road where we had seen 
the c)'clists; to die south there was a small branch-road across the fields 
with thick trees on each side. 1 diought we had better cut to the south and 
w ork around the town that way and across countr)' tosvard Campo- 
formio and the main road to the Tagliamcnto We could avoid the main 
line of the retreat by keeping to the sccondar)* roads bes'ond Udine. I 
knesv there were plcnt)* of si^e-roads across the plain. I started down the 
embankment. 
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‘Conic on,’ I said. We would make for the side-road and work to the 
south of the town. We all started do^vn the embankment. A shot was 
fired at us from the side-road. The bullet went into the mud of the 
embankment. 

‘Go on back,’ I shouted. I started up die embankment, slipping in the 
mud. The drivers were ahead of me. I went up the embankment as fast 
as I could go. Two more shots came from the tliick brush and Aymo, 
as he was crossing the tracks, lurched, tripped and fell face down. We 
pulled him down on the other side and turned him over. ‘His head 
ought to be upliiU,’ I said. Piani moved him aroimd. He lay in die mud 
on die side of die embankment, his feet pointing downliill, breathing 
blood irregularly. The three of us squatted over him in the rain. He was 
hit low in the back of the neck and the bullet had ranged upward and 
come out under the right eye. He died while I was stopping up the two 
holes. Piani laid his head down, wiped at his face, widi a piece of the 
emergency dressing, then let it alone. 

‘The bastards,’ he said. 

‘They weren’t Germans,’ I said, ‘Tlicrc can’t be any Germans over 
there,’ 

‘Italians,’ Piani said, using the word as an epidiet, ‘Italianil’ Boncllo 
said nothing. He was sitring beside Aymo, not looking at him, Piani 
picked up Aynio’s cap where it had rolled down the embankment and put 
it over his face. He took out his canteen. 

‘Do you want a drink?’ Piani handed Bonello the canteen. 

‘No,’ Bonello said. He turned to me. ‘That might have happened to us 
any rime on tiic railway tracks.’ 

‘No,’ I said. ‘It was because we started across the field.’ 

Bonello shook his head. ‘Aynio’s dead,’ he said. ‘Who’s dead next, 
Tcncntc? Where do we go now?’ 

‘Those were Italians that shot,’ I said. ‘They weren’t Germans.’ 

_‘I suppose if tlicy were Germans they’d have killed all of us,’ Bonello 
said. 

‘We arc in more danger from Italians than Germans,’ I said. ‘The rear 
guard arc afraid of cveiy’thing. The Germans know what they’re after.’ 

‘You reason it out, Tcncntc,’ Bonello said. 

‘Where do we go now?’ Piani asked. 

‘We better lie up some place till it’s dark. If we could net south we’d 
be all right.’ 

They d have to shoot us all to prove they were right the first time,’ 
Bonello said. ‘I’m not going to try' them.* 
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‘Wc'll find a place to lie up as near to Udmc as ue can get and tlicii go 
through wJicn it’s dark ’ 

‘tec’s go then,’ Boncllo said Wc went dowTi the north side of the 
embankment Ilookedback A^mola) in the mud with the angle of the 
embankment He was quite small and his arms were by his side, his 
puttcc-w rapped legs and muddy boots together, his cap o\ cr his face He 
looked very dead It was raining I lud liked him as well as anjone I 
ever knew I had his papers m nij pocket and would write to lus famil) 
Ahead across the fields was a familioiisc There were trees around it and 
the farm buildings were built against the house There was a balcony 
along the second floor held up by columns 

‘Wc better keep a little wa) apart,* I said ‘I'll go ahead ’ I started 
towards the farnjiousc Tlicrc was a patli across die field 
Crossing the field, I did not know but that someone would fire on us 
from the trees near the farmhouse or from the farmhouse itself I walked 
toward it, seeing it very clearly The balcon) of the second floor merged 
into the barn and there was hay coming out benveen tlic columns The 
court) ard ssas of stone blocks and all the trees were dripping snth the 
ram There was a big empt) cwo-w heeled cart, the shafts tipped lugh up 
m the ram I came to the courtyard, crossed it, and stood under the 
shelter of the balcon) The door of the house was open and I went m 
Bonello and Piani came in after me It was dark inside I went back to 
the kitchen There w ere ashes of a fire on the big open hearth The pots 
hung over the ashes, but the) were empt) I looked around but I could 

>o )ou think )Ou could find 


‘I'll look too,’ Boncllo said 

‘All right,’ I said ‘I II go up and look at the bam ’ I found a stone 
stains a) that went up from the stable underneath The stable smelt dr) 
and pleasant m the rain The cattle sscrc all gone, probabl) driven off 
sshcnthc) left The bani was half lull of hay There were nso windows 
in the roof, one vs as blocked w ith boards, die other w as a narrow dormer 
wnndow on the north side Tlierc was a chute so that ha) might be 
pitched dowm to the catde Beams crossed the opening dowm into the 
mam floor where the ha)C3rt$ drove in when the In) was luulcd in to 
be pitched up I heard the rain on the roof and smelled the ha) and, when 
I w ent dossT), the clean smell of dried dung in the stable Wc could prise a 
board loose and sec out of the south window dowm into the courr)-3rd 
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The other window looked out on die field toward the north. We could 
get out of cither window on to the roof and down, or go down the hay 
chute if the stairs were impractical. It was a big bam and we could liide 
in the hay if we heard anyone. It seemed like a good place. I was sure 
we could have gotten through to the south if they had not fired on us. It 
was impossible that there were Germans there. They W'ere coming from 
the north and down the road from Cividale. They could not have come 
through from the south. The Italians were even more dangerous. They 
were frightened and firing on anything they saw. Last night on the 
retreat we had heard drat there had been many Germans in Italian 
uniforms mixing widi the retreat in the north. I did not believe it. That 
was one of those tilings you always heard in the war. It was one of the 
things the enemy always did to you. You did not know anyone who 
went over in German uniform to confuse diem. Maybe diey did but it 
sounded difficult. I did not believe the Germans did it. I did not believe 
they had to. There was no need to confuse our retreat. The size of the 
army and the fewness of the roads did that. Nobody gave any orders, let 
alone Germans. Still, they would shoot us for Germans, They shot 
Aymo. The hay smelled good and lying in a bam in the hay took away 
all the years in between. We had lain in hay and talked and shot sparrows 
with an air-rifle when they perched in the triangle cut high up in the 
wall of the barn. The bam w'as gone now and one year they had cut the 
hemlock woods and there were only stumps, dried tree-tops, branches 
and fire-weed where the woods had been. You could not go back. If 
you did not go forward what happened? You never got back to Milan. 
And if you got back to Milan what happened? I listened to the firing 
to the nortli toward Udine. I could hear machine-gun firing. There was 
no shelling. That was something. They must have gotten some troops 
along the road. I looked down in the half-light of the hay-bam and saw 
Piani standing on the hauling floor. He had a long sausage, a jar of 
somctliing and two bottles of wine under Iiis arm. 

‘Come up,’ I said. ‘There is the ladder.’ Then I realized diat I should 
help him with the things and went down. I was vague in the head from 
ly-ing in the hay. I had been nearly asleep. 

‘Where’s Boncllo?' I asked. 

1 11 tell you, Piani said. 'Wc went up the ladder. Up on the hav wc 
set the things down. Piani took out his knife with the corkscrew and 
drev,' the cork on a wine bottle. 

‘They have sealing-wax on it,’ he said. ‘It must be cood.’ He smiled. 

'Where’s Boncllo?’ I asked. 
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Piani looked at me 

‘He ^v ent away, Tenente,' he satd ‘He wanted to be a pnsoncr ’ 

I did not say anything 

'He was afraid we would get killed ’ 

I held the botdc of wnne and did not say any thing 
'You see we don't hehevetn the war anyway, Tenente ’ 

‘Why didn’t you got’ I asked 
‘I did not want to leave you * 

‘Where did he go?' 

‘I don’t know, Tenente He went away ’ 

'All nghc,’ I said 'Will you cut the sausage*’ 

Piani looked at me m the half-light 

'I cut It while we were talking,* he said We sat m the hay and ate the 
sausage and drank the wine It must have been wine they had saved for 
a wedding It was so old that it was losing its colour 

‘You look out of tlm wnndow, Luigi,* I said ‘I’ll go look out the other 
wnndow ’ 

We had each been drinking out of one of the bottles and I took my 
bottle wnth me and went over and by Bit on the hay and looked out tlie 
narrow window at the wet country I do not know what I expected to 
see but I did not sec any dung except the fields and the bare mulberry trees 
and the ram falling I drank the wine and it did not make me feel good 
They had kept it too long and it liad gone to pieces and lost its quality 
and colour I watched it get dark outside, the darkness came very 
quickly It would be a black night with the ram When it was dark diere 
was no use watching any more, so I went ever to Piam He was lying 
asleep and I did not wake him but sat down beside him for a whJe. He 
was a big man and he slept lica\nly After a wlule I woke him and we 
started 

That was a \cry strange night I do not know what I had expected, 
dcatli perhaps and shooting in die dark and running but nothing hap- 
pened We waited, ly^^g flat beyond the ditch along the mam road while 
a German battalion passed then when dicy were gone w c crossed the road 
and went on to the north We were very close to Germans v-vicc m the 
ram but they did not see us We cot past die towm to the north without 
seeing an\ Italians, then after a while came on the mam channels of the 
retreat and walked all night toward the Taghamento I had not realized 
how gigantic the retreat was Tlic whole countrv was monng, as well 
as the army We walked all night making better time than the vehicles 
My leg ached and I was tired but we made good time It seemed so silly 
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for Boncllo to liavc decided to be taken prisoner. There was no danger. 
We had walked through two armies without incident. If Aymo had not 
been killed tlicre would never liave seemed to be any danger. No one had 
bothered us when we v/cre in plain sight along the railway. The killing 
came suddenly and unreasonably. I wondered where Boncllo was. 

‘How do you feel, Tenentet’ Piani asked. We were going along the 
side of a road crowded with vehicles and troops. 

■Fine.’ 

Tm tired of this walking.’ 

‘Well, all we have to do is walk now. We don’t have to worry.’ 

‘Boncllo was a fool.’ 

‘He was a fool all right.’ 

‘What will you do about him, Tenente?’ 

‘I don't know.’ 

‘Can’t you just put him down as taken prisoner?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘You see if the war went on they would make bad trouble for his 
family.’ 

‘The war won’t go on,’ a soldier said. ‘We’re going home. The war 
is over.’ 

‘Everybody’s going home.’ 

‘We’re all going home,’ 

‘Come on, Tenente,’ Piani said. He wanted to get past them. 

‘Tenente? Who’s a Tenente? A basso gli u£icialt! Down with the 
officers!’ 

Piani took me by the arm. ‘I better c.all you by your name,’ he said. 
‘They might try and make trouble. They’ve shot some officers.’ We 
worked up past them. 

‘I won’t make a report that will make trouble for his family.’ I went 
on with our conversation. 

‘If the war is over it makes no difference,’ Piani said. ‘But I don’t 
believe it’s over. It’s too good that it should be over.’ 

‘We’ll know pretty soon,’ I said. 

'I don’t believe it’s over. They ail think it’s over but I don’t believe it.’ 

‘Evviva la PaccI’ a soldier shouted out. ‘We're going home!’ 

‘It would be fine if we all went home,’ Piani said. ‘Wouldn’t you like 
to go home?’ 

Wes.’ 

‘We’ll never go, I don’t think it's o\'cr.’ 

‘Andianio a casaf a soldier shouted. 
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‘Thq throw awaj tlicir nfles,* Piani said ‘The) take them ofT and 
drop them down while the) ’re marchuig Then the) shout ’ 

‘They ought to keep their rifles * 

‘They chink tf they throtv awray tlieir rifles the) can't make them 
fight ’ 

In the dark and the ram, making our was along the side of the road I 
could see that many of the troops still liaJ their nfles The) stuck up 
above the capes 

‘what brigade are )ou»’ an officer called out. 

di Tiire,’ someone shouted ‘Peace Bngadc*' The officer said 

nothing 

‘Wliat docs he sa) l What docs llie officer sayt* 

‘Down with die ofEcer Ewna la Pare!' 

‘Come on,’ Piani said We passed n\o Bnnsh ambulances, abandoned 
m die block of vehicles 

‘They’re from Gonzu,' Piam said ‘I know the can ’ 

‘The) got farther than w c did ’ 

‘They started earlier’ 

‘I wonder where the dnsers aref 
'Up ahead probabl) ’ 

‘Tlie Germans ha\c stopped outside Udine,’ I said ‘These people will 
all get across the ri\er ‘ 

'Yes/ Piani said ‘That’s wli) I thuik the war will go on ’ 

‘The Germans could come on/ I said ’I wonder wh) the) don’t 
come on ’ 

‘I don’t know I don’t know an)thmg about this kind of war ’ 
‘The) base to wait for their transport I suppose ’ 

‘I don’t know Flam said Alone he was much gender Whenhewas 
w ith the others he was a vet) rough talker 
‘Are )ou married, Luigit* 

‘You know I am married ’ 

'Is diat w h) ) ou did not want to be a pnsonerf 
‘That IS one reason Arc ) ou married, Tencntei* 

'No ’ 

’Neither IS Doncllo ’ 

‘You can't tell an) thing b) a man’s being mamed But I should dimk 
a ma/rwd maa would want to get hack fo Jms wife , ' J said J w ouJd he ghd 
to talk about wncs 
•Yes’ 

‘How are ) our feet*’ 
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‘It is you and such as you that have let the barbarians on to tlie sacred 
soil of the fatherland.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said die lieutenant-colonel. ‘ 

‘It is because of treachery such as yours that we have lost the fruits of 
victory.’ 

‘Have you ever been in a retreat;’ the lieutenant-colonel asked. 

‘Italy should never retreat.’ 

We stood there in die rain and listened to this. We were facing die 
officers and the prisoner stood in front and a little to one side of us. 

‘If you are going to shoot me,’ die lieutenant-colonel said, ‘please shoot 
me at once without further questioning. The questioning is stupid.’ He 
made die sign of the cross. The officers spoke together. One wrote 
something on a pad of paper. 

‘Abandoned his troops, ordered to be shot,’ he said. 

Two carabinieri took the lieutenant-colonel to the river bank. He 
walked in the rain, an old man with his hat off, a carabiniere on eidier 
side. I did not watch them shoot him but I heard die shots. They were 
questioning someone else. This officer too was separated from his troops. 
He was not allowed to make an explanation. He cried when diey read 
the sentence from the pad of paper, and they were questioning another 
when they shot him. They made a point of being intent on questioning 
the next man while die man who had been questioned before was being 
shot. In this way^ there was obviously nodiing diey could do about it. I 
did not know whether I should wait to be questioned or make a break 
now. I was obviously a German in Italian uniform. I saw how their minds 
worked; if dicy had minds and if diey worked. They were all young men 
and diey were saving dicir country'. The second army was being re- 
formed beyond the Taglianicnto. They were executing officers of the 
rank of major and above who were separated from their troops. They 
were also dealing summarily with German agitators in Italian uniform. 
They wore steel helmets. Only two of us had steel helmets. Some of the 
carabinieri had them. The other carabinieri wore the wide hat. Airplanes 
wc called them. We stood in die rain and were taken out one at a time 
to be questioned and shot. So far diey had shot everyone dicy 
questioned. The questioners had that beautiful detachment and devo- 
tion to stem justice of men dealing in dcadi without being in any danger 
of it. They were questioning a full colonel of a line regiment. Three more 
officers had just been put in with us, 

‘Where was his regiment;’ 

I looked at the carabinieri. They were looking at the newcomers. The 
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Others were looking at the colonel I ducked down pushed between two 
men and ran for the river my head down I tripped at the edge and went 
in with a splash The water was very cold and I staged under as long as I 
could I could feel the current swirl me and I sta) cd under until I thought 
I could never come up The minute I came up I took a breath and went 
down again It w as easy to stty under wth so much clothing and my 
boots When I came up the second time I saw a piece of timber ahead of 
me and reached it and held on with one hand I kept my head behind it 
and did not even look over it I did not want to sec the bank There were 
shots when I ran and shots when I came op die first time I heard them 
when I was almost above water There were no shots now The piece of 
timber swung in the current and I held it with one hand I looked at the 
bank It seemed to be going by very fast There was much wood in the 
stream The w ater was very cold We passed the brush of an island above 
the water I held on to the timber with Goth hands and let it take me along 
The shore was out of sight now 


CriAPTER VII 

You do not know how long )ou are in a nver when the current motes 
swiftly It seems a long time and It may be vetv short The water was 
cold and in fiood and man) things passed that had been floated off the 
banks when die river rose I was lucky to ha\c a hcav) timber to hold 
on to and I la) in the icy water with m) chin on the wood holding as 
easil) as I could with both hands I was airaid of cramps and I hoped we 
would move toward the shore We went down tlic nver m a long curs c 
It was beginning to be light enough so I could see the bushes along the 
shore-line There s\as a brush island ahead and the current mosed toward 
the shore I w ondered if I should take off my boots and clothes and tiy 
to ssvim ashore but deaded not to I had never thought of an) tiling but 
that I svould reach die shore some wa) and I would he in a bad position 
if I landed barefoot I had to get to Mestre some way 

I watched the shore come close then swing aw a}, then come closer 
again. We were floating more slowly The shore was \er> close now I 
could sec n^igs on the willow bush. The umber sw ung slowly so that the 
bank was bchmd me and I knew wc were in an eddy We went slowly 
around As I saw the bank again \ cry close now I tried holding with one 
arm and kicking and swimming the timber toward the bank with die 
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Other, but I did not bring it any closer. I was afraid we would move out 
of the eddy and, holding with one hand, I drew up my feet so they were 
against the side of the timber and shoved hard toward the bank. I could 
see the brush, but even with my momentum and swimming as hard as I 
could, the current was taking me away. I thought then I would drown 
because of my boots, but I thrashed and fought through the water, and 
when I looked up the bank was coming toward me, and I kept thrashing 
and swimming in a heavy-footed panic until I reached it. I hung to the 
willow branch and did not have strength to pull myself up but I knew I 
would not drown now. It had never occurred to me on the timber that 
I might drown. I felt hollow and sick in my stomach and chest from the 
effort, and I held to the branches and waited. When the sick feeling was 
gone I pulled into the willow bushes and rested again, my arms around 
some brush, holding tight with my hands to the branches. Then I crawled 
out, pushed on through the willows and on to the bank. It was half-day- 
light and I saw no one. I lay flat on the bank and heard the river and the 
rain. 

After a while I got up and started along the bank. I knew there was 
no bridge across the river until Latisana. I thought I might be opposite 
San Vito. I began to think out what I should do. Ahead there was a 
ditch running into the river. I went toward it. So far I had seen no one 
and I sat down by some bushes along the bank of the ditch and took off 
my shoes and emptied them of water. I took off my coat, took my wallet 
with my papers and my money all wet in it out of the inside pocket and 
dicn wrung the coat out. I took off my trousers and wrung them too, 
hen my shirt and underclothing. I slapped and rubbed myself and then 
dressed again. I had lost my cap. 

Before I put on my coat I cut the cloth stars off my sleeves and put 
them in the inside pocket with my money. My money was wet but was 
all right. I counted it. There were three thousand and some lire. My 
clothes felt wet and clammy and I slapped my arms to keep the circulation 
going. I had woven undcr\vcar and I did not think I would catch cold if 
I kept moving. They had taken my pistol at the road and I put the holster 
under my coat. I had no cape and it w.is cold in the rain. I started up the 
bank of the canal. It was daylight and the country was wet, low and dis- 
mal looking. The fields v.xrc bare and wet; a long way away I could see 
a c.Tmpanilc rising out of the plain. I came up on to a road. Ahead I saw 
sornc troops coming down the road. I limped along the side of the roac 
and they passed me and paid no attention to me. They were a machine 
gun detachment going up toward the river. I went on down the road. 
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That day I crossed the Venetian plain It i$ a low lc\cl country and 
under the ram it is even flatter Toward the sea there arc salt marshes and 
very few roads The roads all go along the nver moutlis to the sea and to 
cross the country you must go along the paths beside the canals I was 
working across the country ftom the north to tlic south and had crossed 
two railway hnes and many roads and Anally I came out at the end of a 
path on to a railway line where it ran beside a marsh It was the mam line 
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way up the line toward where I lay, then turned and went back toward 
the bndge I lay, and svas hungry, and waited for the tram The one I 
had seen was so long that the engine moved it very slowly and I was sure 
I could get aboard it After I had almost given up hoping for one I saw 
• • * • • • ’ larger slowly 1 

• * the near side of 

. • . 'd put him out of 

sight when the tram passed I watched the engme come nearer It was 
w orking hard I could see there were many can I knew there would be 
guards on the tram, and I tried to sec where the)' were, but, keeping out 
of sight, I could not The engine w as almost to where I ss as I) ing When 
It came opposite, working and puffing even on the level, and I saw the 
engineer pass, I stood up and stepped up close to the passing cars If 
the guards s\crc ssatching I svasa Icsssuspiaous object standing beside the 
trac^ Sc% cral closed freight-can passed Then I saw a low open car of 
the sort they call gondolas coming, cohered \%nth cansas I stood unol it 
had almost passed, tlien jumped and caught the rear hand-rods and pulled 
up I crawled dowm bctssccn the gondola and the shelter of the high 
freight-ear behind I did not think anyone had seen me I was holding 
to me hand-rods and crouching low. my feet on the coupling We were 
almost Opposite the bndge I remembered the guard As w c passed him 
he looked at me He was a boy and his helmet was too big for him I 
stared at him contemptuously and he looked away He tliought I had 
something to do wnth the train 

We Were past I saw' him sail looking uncomfortable, watching the 
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Other cars pass and I stooped to see how the canvas was fastened. It had 
grummets and was laced down at the edge with cord. I took out my 
knife, cut the cord and put my atm under. There were hard bulges under 
the canvas that tightened in the rain. I looked up and ahead. There was a 
guard on the freight-ear ahead but he was looking forward. I let go of the 
hand-rails and ducked under the canvas. My forehead hit something that 
gave me a violent bump and I felt blood on my face but I crawled on in 
and lay flat. Then I turned around and fastened down the canvas. 

I was in under the canvas witli guns. They smelled cleanly of oil and 
grease. I lay and listened to the rain on the canvas and tiic clicking of the 
car over the rails. There was a little light came through and I lay and 
looked at the guns. They had their canvas jackets on. I thought they must 
have been sent ahead from the third army. The hump on my forehead 
was swollen and I stopped the bleeding by lying still and letting it coagu- 
late, then picked away the dried blood except over the cut. It was 
nothing. I had no handkerchief, hut feeling with my fingers I waslicd 
away where the dried blood had been, with rain-water that dripped from 
the canvas, and wiped it clean with the sleeve of my coat, I did not want 
to look conspicuous, 1 knew I would have to gel out before tlicy got to 
Mestre because they would be taking care of these guns. They had no 
guns to lose or forget about. I was terrifically hungry. 


c n A p T r, n v i n 

Lying on the floor of the flat-car with the guns beside me under the canvas 
I was wet, cold and very hungry. Finally I rolled over and lay flat on my 
stomach with my head on my arms. My knee was stiff, but it had been 
vcr\' satisfactor)'. Valcntini had done a fine job. I had done half the retreat 
on foot and swum part of the Tagliamcnto with his knee. It was his bice 
all riglit, Tlic other knee was mine. Doctors did things to you and then 
it was not your body any more. The head was mine, and the inside of the 
belly. It was ver)’ hungr>' in there. I could feel it turn over on itself. The 
hc.ul w,is mine, but not to use, not to think with; only to remember and 
not too much remember. 

1 could remember Catlicrinc but I knew I would get craz)' if I thought 
about Ijcr when I was not sure yet I would see her, so I v/ould not think 
about her, only about her a little, only about licr with the car going slowly 
and ciickingly, and some light through the canvas and my lying with 
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Catherine on the floor of the car Hard as the floor of the car to he not 
thinking only fcclinc ha\ine been away too long the clothes wet and 
the floor moving only a little each time and lonesome imidc and alone 
wth wet clothing and hard floor for a wife 
You did not lo\ c the floor of a flat-car nor guns with canvas jackets 
and the smell of vasclmcd metal or a cam as that rain leaked through 
although It IS ser) fine under a canvas and pleasant with guns but )ou 
loved someone else whom nowyou knew w’as not even to he pretended 
there y ou seeing now \ cry clearly and coldly — not so coldly as clearly 
and emptily You saw emptily lying on your stomach having been 

f >rcscnt when one army mos cd back and another came forsvard You had 
ost y our cars and your men as a floorwalker loses the stock of his depart- 
ment m a fire There was howexcr no insurance You were out of it 
now You had no more obligation If they shot floorwalkers after a fire 
m the department store because tliey spoke with an accent thej had 
always had then certainly the floorwalkers would not be expeaed to 
fcfum ivhen the sforc opened again for business They might seek other 
employment if there was any other employment and the police did 
not get them 

Anger was washed away m the nver along with any obligation 
Although that ceased when the carabiniere put his hand on my collar I 
would like to have had the uniform off although I did not care much about 
the outward forms Iliad taken off thestan butthatwasforconventence 
It was no point of honour I was not against them I was through I 
wished them all the luck There were the good ones and the bra\ cones 
and the calm ones and the sensible ones and they deserved it Bui it was 
not my show any more and I wished this bloody tram w ould get to Mestre 
and I would eat and stop thinking I would have to stop 
Piani would tell them they had shot me They went through the 
pockets and took the papen of the people they shot. They would not 
liav c m\ papers They might call me drowned I w onderw what they 
would ficar in die States Dead from wounds and other causes Good 
Clinst I w'as hungry I wondered what had become of the pnest at 
die mess And Rmaldi He was probabK at Pordenone If they had 
not gone further back Well I would nescr sec him now I would 
never see any of them now That life was over I did not think he had 
it phiht I: ii'sr not s scr/ous disease anymav sF you took it in time 
tfiey Mid But he would worry I would worrv too if I had it Anyone 
would worry 

I was not made to think I was made to cat My God yes Eat and 
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drink and sleep with Catherine. To-night maybe. No that was impossible. 
But to-morrow night, and a good meal and sheets and never going away 
again except together. Probably have to go damned quickly. She would 
go. I knew she would go. When would we go? That was something to 
think about. It was getting dark. I lay and thought where we would go. 
There were many places. 
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A BOATLOAD FOR. CUBA 

Alblrt was on board the boat and die gas was loaded 
‘I’ll start her up and try how those t\\ o c) linders hit,' Harry said 'You 
got die things stowedt’ 

‘Yes ' 

'Cut some baits then ’ 

‘You nant a \%nde bait?’ 

‘That’s nght For tarpon ' 

Albert was on the stem cutting baits and Harr) was at the wheel ss arm- 
ing up the motors when he heard a noise like a motor backfiring He 
looked down the street and saw a man come out of the bank He had a 
gun in his liand and he came running Then he was out of sight Two 
men amc out carr)ing leather bneboses and guns m their liands and 
ran m the same direction Harry looked at Albert busy cutting baits 
The fourth man, the big one, came out of die bank door as he n atehed, 


bop, small and huiiuw suuiiduig iii me uait ot the siren me man turned 
and ran, stopping to fire once more at the bank door, and as Albert stood 
up in die stem sajnng, ‘Chnst, the) ’re robbing the bank Chnst, w hat can 
uc dor’ Harr) heard the Ford taxi coming out of die side street and saw 
It careening up on to die dock 

There were dircc Cubans m the back and one beside the dnver 
‘Where's die boat}' )el]ed one in Spanish 
‘There, ) ou fool,’ said another 
‘That’s not the boat ’ 

‘That’s the captain ’ 

‘Come on Come on for Christ sake ’ 

‘Get out,’ said the Cuban to the dmer ‘Get )our hands up ’ 

As the dnscr stood beside the car he put a knife imide hts belt and 
cippmg It toward hint cut ttxc belt and sin lus pants alnaost to die knee 
He )’anked the trousers down 'Stand still,’ he said The n\o Cubans ssadi 
the t'ahsa tossed them into the cockpit of the launch and the) all came 
tumbling aboard 
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‘Gcta going/ said one. The big one w-ith the machine-gun poked it into 
Harr)'’’s back. 

‘Come on, Cappie/ he said. ‘Let’s go.’ 

‘Take it easy/ said Harry. ‘Point that some place else.’ 

‘Cast off those lines/ die big one said. ‘You!’ to Albert. 

‘Wait a minute/ Albert said. ‘Don’t start her. These arc the bank 
robbers.’ 

The biggest Cuban tunicd and swung the Thompson gun and held it 
on Albert. ‘Hey, don’t! Don’t!’ Albert said. ‘Don’t!’ 

The burst was so close to his chest that the bullets whocked like three 
slaps. Albert slid do%\ai on his knees, his eyes wide, his mouth open. He 
looked like he was still tiydng to say, ‘Don’t!’ 

‘You don’t need no mate,’ the big Cuban said. ‘You one-armed son 
of a bitch.’ Then in Spanish, ‘Cut those lines with that fish knife.’ And 
in English, ‘Come on. Let’s go.’ 

Then in Spanish. ‘Put a gun against his back!’ and in English, ‘Come 
on. Let’s go. I’ll blow your head off.’ 

‘We’ll go,’ said Hariy. 

One of the Indian-looking Cubans was holding a pistol against the side 
his bad arm was on. The muzzle almost touched die hook. 

As he swung her out, spinning the wheel \\'ith his good arm, he looked 
astern to watch die clearance past the piling, and saw Albert on his knees 
in the stem, his head slipped sidewsc now, in a pool of it. On the dock 
was the Ford taxi, and the fat driver in his underdrawers, liis trousers 
around his ankles, his hands above his head, liis mouth as open wade as 
Albert’s. There was still no one coming down the street. 

The pilings of the dock went past as she came out of die basin and then 
he was in the channel passing die lighthouse dock. 

‘Come on. Hook her up,’ the big Cuban said. ‘Make some time.’ 
‘Take that gun away,’ Harr)' said. He was thinking, I could run her on 
Crawfish bar, but sure as hell that Cuban would plug me. 

Make her go,’ s.aid the big Cuban. Then, in Spanish, ‘Lie dovni flat, 
cvcr)‘body. Keep the captain covered.’ He lay down himself in the stem, 
pulling Albert flat down into the cockpit. The other dirce all lay flat in 
the cockpit now. Hany sat on the steering scat. He was looking ahead 
steering out the channel, past the opening into the sub-base now, with the 
notice board to yachts and the green blinker, out aw'av from the jetrv", 
past the fort now, past die red blinker; he looked back.' The big Cuban 
had a green box of shells out of his pocket and was filling clips. The gun 
la's by his side and he was filling clips without looking at them, filling by 
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fed, looking back o\cr tlie stem Tlic others tserc all looking astern 
except the one diat ts as w arching him 17115 one, one of the tu o Indian- 
looking ones, motioned with his pistol for him to look ahead No boat 
had started after them )ct The engines were running smoothly and they 
were going svith the ade He noticed the heavy' slant seawards of the 
buoy he passed, wth the current swirling at its base 
There arc two speedboats that could catch us, Harry was thinking 
One, Ray ’s, is running the mail from Matccumbc Where is the other? 

T U - — .. Tl .4 - 


Post Office starting to show up above the Navy yard buildings and the 
yellow hotel building now dominating the short skyline of the town 


The Cubans were chattering m Spanish 

*How fast y ou going, Cappici* the big one said, looking back from the 
stern 

‘About twelve/ Harry said 

'What can those boats do?’ 

‘May be fen ’ 

They were all watching them now, even the one who was supposed 
to keep him, Harry, covered Dut v\h3t can I do> He thought Nothing 
to do yet 

Tlic rw o w Jute boats got no larger 

‘Look at that, Roberto,' said the nicc-spcaking one 

‘Where?’ 

'Look'' 

A long way back, so far voo could liardlv sec it a little spout rose in 
the water 

‘They *re shooting at us ’ the pleasaDt-speaking one said It’s silly 

‘For Chnsfs sake/ the big*fjced one said ‘At three miles ’ 

‘Four/ thought Harry ‘All of four' 

Harry could see the tiny spoiitsnsconthecalmsiirfacebuthccould not 
hear the shots 
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‘Those Conchs arc pitiful/ he thought. ‘They’re worse. They’re 
comical’ 

‘What government boat is there, Cappiej’ asked the big-faced one 
looking away from the stem. 

‘Coast-guard.’ 

‘What can she make;’ 

‘Maybe twelve.’ 

‘Then we’re O.K. now.’ 

Harry did not answer. 

‘Aren’t we O.K. then;’ 

Harry said nothing. He was keeping the rising, widening spire of Sand 
Key on his left and the stake on little Sand Key shoals showed almost 
abeam to starboard. In ten more minutes they would be past the reef. 
‘What’s the matter with you; Can’t you talk;’ 

‘What did you ask me;’ 

‘Is there anything can catch us now;’ 

‘Coast-guard plane,’ said Harry. 

‘We cut the telephone wire before we came in town,’ the pleasant- 
speaking one said. 

‘You didn’t cut the wireless, did you;’ Harry asked. 

‘You think the plane can get here;' 

‘You got a chance of her until dark,’ Harry said. 

‘What do you think, Cappie;’ asked Roberto, the big-faced one. 
Harry did not answer. 

‘Come on, what do you think;’ 

‘What did you let that son of a bitch kill my mate for;’ Harr)'' said to 
the pleasant-speaking one who was standing beside him now looking at 
the compass course. 

‘Shut up,’ said Roberto. ‘Kill you, too.’ 

‘How much money you get;’ Harry asked the pleasant-speaking one. 
‘We don’t know. We haven’t counted it yet. It isn’t ours, an)^vay.’ 
‘I guess not,’ said Harry'. He was past the light now and he put her on 
225°, his regular course for Havana. 

‘I mean wc do it not for ourselves. For a revolutionary organization.’ 
‘You kill my mate for that, too;’ 

'I am vcr\’ sorry,’ said the boy. *I cannot tell you how badly I feel 
about that.’ 

‘Don’t try,’ said Harry*. 

‘You see,' the boy said, speaking quietly, ‘this man Roberto is bad. 
He is a good revolutionary but a bad man. He kills so much in the time 
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of Machado he gees to like it He thinks it is funny to kiU He kills m a 
good cause, of course The best cause * He looked back at Roberto ho 
sat now in one of the fishing chairs m the stem, the Thompson gun across 
his lap, looking back at the white boats which were, Harr) saw, much 
smaller now 

‘What you got to drink f’ Robeno called from the stem 
‘Notiung,’ Harry said 

'I dnnk my owti, then,’ Robe/to said One of the other Cubans hy 
on one of the scats built over the gas tanks He looked seasick already 
The other was obviously seasick too, but still sitting up 
Looking back, Harry saw a lead-coloured boat, now dear of the Fort, 
coming up on the two white boats 
‘There’s the coast-guard boat,’ he thought ‘She's pmful too ’ 

‘You dunk the seaplane ssall comei’ the pleasant-spoken boy asked 
‘Be dark in half an hour,’ Harry said He settled on the stcenng seat 
‘What you figure on doing? Killing met’ 

‘I don’t w’ant ro,’ the boy said '1 bate killing ’ 

‘What you doing?’ Roberto, who sat now with a pint of whisky m 
hu hand, asked ‘Making fnends with the capeam? What you want to 
do* Eat at the captain's table?’ 

‘Take the wheel,’ Harry said co the boy 'See the course? Tw o tw enty - 
five ' He straightened up from the stool and went aft 
‘Let me have a dnnk,’ Harry said to Roberto ‘There’s y our coast-guard 
boat but she can’t catch us ‘ 

He had abandoned anger, hatred and any dignity as luxuries, now, and 
had started to plan 

‘Sure,’ said Roberto 'She can't catch us Look at those seasick babies 
What you say? You want a dnnk? You got any other last wishes, 
Cappic?’ 

‘You’re some kidder,' Harry said He took a lonj; dnnk 

‘Go easy *’ Roberto protested That’s all there is 

'I got some more,' Harry told him ‘I s\a5 just kidding you ’ 

‘Don’t kid me.* said Rooeno suspiciously 
‘Why should I try ?’ 

‘What you got?’ 

'Bacardi * 

‘Bnng It out ’ 

‘Take It easy,’ Harry said 'Whs do you get so tough?’ 

He stepped o\cr Allien's bods as he walked fonsird As he came to 
the sshec! he looked at the compass The boy ssis about tss enty -fisc 
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degrees off and the compass dial was swinging. He’s no sailor, Harr)^ 
thought. That gives me more time. Look at the wake. 

The wake ran in two bubbling curves toward where the light, astern 
now, showed brown, conical and thinly latticed on the horizon. The boats 
were almost out of sight. He could just see a blur where the wireless maste 
of the town were. The engines were running smootlily. Harry put liis 
head below and reached for one of the bottles of Bacardi. He went aft 
with it. At the stern he took a drink, then handed the bottle to Roberto. 
Standing, he looked down at Albert and he felt sick inside. The poor 
hungry bastard, he thought. 

‘What’s the matter? He scare you?’ the big-faced Cuban asked. 

’What you say we put liim over?’ Harry said. ‘No sense to carry him.’ 
‘O.K.,’ said Roberto. ‘You got good sense.' 

‘Take him under the arms,’ said Harry. ‘I’ll take the legs.’ Roberto 
laid the Thompson gun dowm on the wide stern and leaning down lifted 
the body by the shoulders, 

‘You know the heaviest thing in the world is a dead man,’ he said. 
‘You ever lift a dead man before, Cappic?’ 

‘No,’ said Harr)'. ‘You ever lift a big dead woman?’ 

Roberto pulled the body up on to the stern. ‘You’re a tough fellow,’ 
he said. ‘What do you say we have a drink?’ 

‘Go ahead,’ said Harry. 

‘Listen, I’m sort)' I killed him,’ Roberto said. ‘When I kill you I feel 
worse.’ 

‘Cut out talking that way,’ Harry said. ‘What do you want to talk that 
way for?' 

‘Come on,’ said Roberto. ‘Over he goes.’ 

As they leaned over and slid the body up and over the stern, Harry 
kicked the machine gun over the edge. It spl.rshcd at the same time Albert 
did, but while Albert tumed over twice in the white, churned, bubbling 
back-suction of tlic propeller wash before sinking, the gun went straight 
down. 

‘That’s better, eh?’ Roberto said. ‘Make it shipshape.’ Then as he saw 
the gun was gone, 'Where is it? What did you do with it?’ 

‘With wk-it?’ 

‘The nmetraUadora]^ coing into Spanish in excitement. 

‘The what?’ 

‘You know what.’ 

‘I didn’t sec it.’ 

‘You knocked it off the stem. Now I’ll kill vou. »oi// ’ 
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‘Take It easy,' said Harr)*. ‘Wlut the hell jou going to kill me abotitf* 

‘Gis'c me a gun,’ Roberto said to one of the seasick Cubans m Spamsh, 
‘Gi\e me a gun quick!’ 

Harr)' stood there, never haxing felt so uU, nes'cr having felt so wide, 
feeling the sweat trickle from under his armpits, fechng it go down his 
flanks. 

‘You kill too much,* he heard the seasick Cuban say in Spanish. ‘You 
kill the mate. Now you want to kill die aptam. Who’s going to get us 
across?’ 

‘Lease lum alone,' said the other. ‘Kill him when we get oscr.’ 

‘He knocked the machine gun overboard,’ Roberto said 

'We got the money. What \ou want a machine gun for now? There’s 
plent)' of machine guns in Cuba.* 

'I tell )ou, )ou make a mistake if)Ou don't kill him now, I tell jou. 
Give me a gun.’ 

‘Oh, shut up. You’re drunk. Eve^r)' time vou’rc drunk )ou want to 
kill somebody.’ 

! ’ 1 • ’ •- I — - • • '••••“ ell of the gulf 

■ • • • • . • ‘Watch that. 

. ■ . • . . . ' •• JOU got 

• • ■ * C)*flve dollars 

*•. * • • • • • I) coast-guard 

plane going to come now ’ 

*l'm going to kill you,' Roberto said, looking him over. 'You did that 
on purpose. That’s vvhv vou got me to lift on that ’ 

‘You don’t want to kill me,* Harry said 'Who’s going to take vou 
across?’ 

'I ought to kill )ou now ’ 

‘Take it easy,’ said Harr> Tm going to look at die engines,' 

T», 1 .V, i..._v — , j .*j ’own the grease cups on 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • h his hand touched die 

■■ ■ ■■ • ht No, better not )et. 

. ■ '* • does it make to Albert 

when he’s dead? Saves his old woman to bun' him That big-fliccd 
bastard. That big-faced murdenng basurd Chnst, I'd like to take him 
now. But I better wait. 

He stood up. climbed out and shut the hatch 

‘How )ou dong?’ he said to Ro'serto He put his hand on the fat 
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shoulder. The big-faced Cuban looked at him and did not say anything. 

‘Did you see it turn green;’ Harry asked. 

‘The hell with you,’ Roberto said. He was drunk but be was suspicious 
and, like an animal, he knew how wrong something had gone. ^ 

‘Let me take her a while,’ Harry said to the boy at the wheel. ‘What’s 
your name;’ 

‘You can call me Emilio,’ said the boy. 

‘Go below and you’ll find something to eat,’ Harr)’- said. ‘There’s bread 
and corn beef. Make coffee if you want.’ 

‘I don’t want any.’ 

‘I’U make some later,’ Harry said. He sat at the wheel, the binnacle 
light on now, holding her on the point easily in the light following 
sea, looking out at the night coming on the water. He had no running 
lights on. 

It would be a pretty night to cross, he thought, a pretty night. Soon as 
the last of that afterglow is gone I’ve got to work her cast. If I don’t, we’ll 
sight die glare of Havana in anodier hour. In two, anyway. Soon as he 
secs the glare it may occur to that son of a bitch to kill me. That was 
lucky getting rid of diat gun. Darrm, that was luck}% Wonder what that 
Marie’s having for supper. I guess she’s plenty worried. I guess sljc’s too 
worried to cat. Wonder how much money these bastards have got. 
Funny they don’t count it. If that ain’t a hell of a way to raise money for 
a rcvolurion, Cubans arc a hell of a people. 

That’s a mean boy, that Roberto. I’ll get lum to-night. I get him no 
matter how die rest of it comes out. That won’t help that poor damned 
Albert though. It made me feel bad to dump him like that. I don’t know 
what made me think of it. 

He lit a cigarette and smoked in the dark. 

I’m doing all right, he thought. I’m doing better than I expected. Tlic 
kid is a nice kind of kid. I wish I could get those other two on the same 
side. I wish dicrc was some way to bunch them. Well, I’ll have to do the 
best I can. Easier I can make them take it beforehand the better. Smoother 
cver^'daing goes the better. 

‘Do you want a sandwich;’ the boy asked. 

‘Thanks,’ said Hart)'. ‘You give one to your partner;’ 

‘He’s drinking. He won’t cat,’ the boy said. 

‘Wliat about the others;’ 

‘Seasick,’ the boy said. 

‘It’s a nice night to cross,’ Harry said. He noticed the boy did not watcli 
die compass so he kept letting her go off to the cast. 
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‘I’d enjoy u,’ the bo) said ‘If it wasn’t for >our mate ’ 

‘He was a good fellow,’ said Harry ‘Did anyone get hurt at the banki’ 
‘The lawyer What was his name* Simmons ’ 

‘Get killed?’ 

‘I dunk so ’ 

e. .1,, M. n.. 1 ^ iv» * •»-- « J J expect? How 

• om plajiiiq at 

* * ' Mr Bee-bps 

‘How he come to get killed?' 

‘I guess you can imagine,’ the boy said ‘That’s very different from j our 
mate I feel badlj about that You know he doesn’t mean to do wrong 
It’s just what tliat phase of the revolution has done to him ’ 

‘I guess lie’s probabl) a good fellow,* Harry said, and thought, Listen 
towhatmj mouthsays God damn it, my mouth will say any thing But 
I got to try to make a friend of this boy m ease— ■ 

‘What kind of revolution do )ou make now?’ he asked 
‘We arc the onl) true revolutionary part),' die bo> said ‘We want to 
do away w*idi all the old pohtiaans, with all the Amencan imperialism 
that strangles us, witli the tyranny of the army We want to surt clean 
and ci\ e e\ er) man a chance We w ant to end the slav cry of the^uajir u 
) ou Imow, the peasants, and divide die big sugar estates among the people 
tlut w ork them But w e are not Communists ’ 

Harry looked up from the compass card at him 
‘How you coming on?' he asked 

*Wc just rauc money now for the fight,’ the boy said ‘To do tlut we 
base to use means that later we would neser use Abo we ha\c to use 
people We would not employ later But the end is worth the means 
They had to do the same thing in Russia. Stahn was a sort of bngand 
for many years before the resolution * 

He’s a radical, Harry thought That’s what he is a radical 
*I guess you’ve got a good programme he said if you re out to help 
the w orking man I w as out on stnke plenty times in the old davs w her 
wchadthecigarfactonesinKcy West. Idhavcbccngladlodowhatcver 
I could if I’d known w hat kind of outfit y ou w ere ’ 

'Lots of people w ould help us ’ the boy said. ‘But because of die state 
the movement IS in at present we can't trust people I regret the necessity 
for the present phase very much I hate terrorism I also feel very badly 
al?out the methods for raising the necessary money But dierc u no 
clioicc You do not know how bad dungs arc in Cuba ’ 
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‘I guess they’re plenty bad,’ Harry said. 

‘You can’t know how bad they arc. There is an absolutely murderous 
tyranny that extends over every little village in the country. Three people 
cannot be together on the street. Cuba has no foreign enemies and doesn’t 
need any army, but she has an army of twenty-five thousand now, and 
the army, from the corporals up, suck the blood from tlie nation. Every- 
one, even the private soldiers, arc out to make tlicir fortunes. Now tliey 
have a military reserve with every kind of crook, bully and informer of 
the old days of Machado in it, and they take anything the army does not 
bother with. We have to get rid of the army before anything can start. 
Before we were ruled by clubs. Now we are ruled by rifles, pistols, 
machine guns and bayonets.’ 

‘It sounds bad,’ Harry said, steering, and letting her go oIF to the east- 
ward. 

‘You cannot realize how bad it is,’ the boy said. ‘I love my poor 
country and I would do anything, anytliing to free it from this tyranny 
we have now. I do things I hate. But I would do things I hate a thousand 
times more,’ 

I want a drink, Harry was thinking. What the hell do I care about his 
revolution. F — his revolution. To help the working man he robs a bank 
and kills a fellow works with him and then kills that poor damned Albert 
that never did any harm. That’s a working man he kills. He never tlhnks 
of that. With a family. It’s the Cubans run Cuba. They all double-cross 
each other. They sell each other out. They get what they deserve. The 
hell with their revolutions. All I got to do is make a living for my family 
and I can’t do that. Then he tcUs me about his revolution. The hell with 
his revolution. 

‘It must be bad, all right,’ he said to the boy. ‘Take the wheel a minute, 
will youe I want to get a drink.’ 

‘Sure,’ said the boy. ‘How should I steer?’ 

‘Two twenty-five,’ Harry said. 

It was dark now and tlicrc was quite a swell tins far out in die Gulf 
Stream. He passed the two seasick Cubans l)nng out on tiie seats and went 
aft to where Roberto sat in tlic fishing chair. The water was racing past 
the boat in the dark. Roberto sat wddi his feet in the other fishing chair 
that was turned toward him. 

‘Let me h.ivc some of that,’ Harry said to him, 

‘Go to licii,’ said the hig-faced man diickly. ‘This is mine.' 

‘AD riglit,’ said Harry, and went forward to get die other hotde. 
Below in the dark, with die hotde under die flap of his right arm, he 
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pulled the cork tlut Freddy had draun and rc-mstrtcJ and took a drink. 

Now’s as good as any time, he said to himself. No sense waiting now. 
Little boy’s spoke his piece. The big-faced bastard drunk. Thcotliertuo 
seasick. It might as m ell be now. 

He took another drink and the Ilacardt warmed and helped him but 
he felt cold and hollow all around his stomach still. His uholc insides 
were cold 

‘Want a drinkt’ he asked the boy at the wheel. 

‘No, tlianks,’ the boy said. *I don’t drink.’ Harr)' could see Jiim smile 
m the binnacle light. He was a nice-looking boy all right. Pleasant 
talking, too. 

•••*« 1 , ITT,. •> , 1 _ I , . 1 . . » 1 

'Keep her on that coune,’ he said to the boy. Tm going to hav c a look 
at the motors.’ 

He opened the hatch and stepped dorni. Then locked the hatch up 
witli a long hook that set into a hole in die fioonng. He stooped over the 
motors, wth his one hand felt the x^tcr mamfolj, the q linden, and put 
his hand on the stufFmg botes. He tightened the two grease cups a turn 

■ • . ...... L ... .1 . .. I _ I T-l . I *. I ..1 . . .11 


the dark water. 

T\\cnt)'-onc to a clip is four bursts of dsc at the ma'.t, he thought 
I got to be light-fingered All nght Come on Quit stalling, ) ou gutless 
wonder. Christ, what I'd give for another one Well, there isn't any 
otlier one now He reached bis Iclt hand up. unhooked the length of 
belong, put his hand around the trigger guard, pushed the safet) all the 
way os'cr with hu thumb and pulled the gun out Squatting m the 
. . . 1 . I .. I .1" n _ .1 t . e.L. 1 - I e.t . I ' I • 


lifted hatch and on to the engine Before die slump of die boy's body fell 
from the stool he had tiimM and shot into the figure on the left bunk, 
holding die jerking, flame-stabbing gun almost against the nun, so close 
he could smell it bum his coat, then sssung to put a burst into die other 
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bunk '.vlicrc the man was sitting up, tugging at his pistol. He crouched 
low now and looked astern. The big-faced man was gone out of the 
chair. He could see both chairs silhouetted. Behind him the boy lay still. 
There wasn’t any doubt about him. On one bunk a man was flopping. 
On the other, he could see with the comer of his eye, a jnan lay half over 
the gunwale, fallen over on his face. 

Harry was trying to locate the big-faced man in the dark. The boat 
was going in a circle now and the cockpit lightened a little. He held his 
breath and looked. That must be liim where it was a little darker on the 
floor in the corner. He watched it and it moved a little. That v/as him. 

The man was crawling toward him. No, toward the man who lay 
half overboard. He was after his gun. Crouching low, Harry watched 
him move until he was absolutely sure. Then he gave him a burst. The 
gun lighted him on hands and knees, and, as the flame and the bot-bot- 
bot-bot stopped, he heard him flopping heavily. 

‘You son of a bitch,’ said Harry. ‘You big-faced murdering bastard.’ 

All the cold was gone from around his heart now and he had the old 
hollow, singing feeling and he crouched low down and felt under the 
square, wood-crated gas tank for another clip to put in the gun. He got 
the clip, but his hand was cold-drying wet. 

Hit the tank, he said to himself. I’ve got to cut the engines. I don’t 
knov/ where that tank cuts. 

He pressed the curved lever, dropped the empty clip, shoved in the 
fresh one, and climbed up and out of the cockpit. 

As he stood up, holding the Thompson gun in his left hand, looking 
around before shutting the hatch with the hook on his right arm, the 
Cuban who had lain on the port bunk and had been shot three times 
through the left shoulder, two shots going into the gas tank, sat up, took 
careful aim, and shot him in the belly. 

Harry- sat down in a backward lurch. He felt as though he had been 
struck in the abdomen with a club. His back was against one of the iron- 
pipe supports of the fishing chairs and while the Cuban shot at him again 
and splintered the fishing chair above his head, he reached down, found 
tl)c Thompson gun, raised it carefully, holding the forward grip with the 
hook and rattled half of the fresh clip into the man who sat leaning for- 
w.ml, calmly shooting at him from the scat. The man was down on the 
scat in a heap and Harry felt around on the cockpit floor until he could 
find the big-faced man, who lay face dov.m, felt for his head with the 
hook on his bad arm, hooked it around, then put the muzzle of the gun 
against the head and touched the trigger. Touching the head, the gun 
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made a noise hie bitting a pumpkin widi a c/uIj. Hircy put down the 
gun and lay on his side on the cockpit Boor. 

‘I’m a son of a bitch,’ he said, his lips against the planking. I'm a gone 
son of a bitcli now. I got to cut die engines or svc'll all bum up, he 


engines slam down, crassled o>cr it forsvard to nhcrc the steering stool 
was He pulled up on it, surpnsed to find how well he could move, then 
suddenly feeling lamt and weak as he stood erect, he leaned forsv'ard wnth 

’ 1 >- .. 1 *T'1. 


give It a chance to quiet 

The moon was up now and he could see what was in the cockpit. 

Some mess, lie thought, some hell of a mess 

Better get down before I fall down, he thought and he lowered himself 
dowi to the cockpit floor 

He lay on his side and then, as die boat rolled, the moonlight came m 
and he could sec cs en’thing in the cockpit clearly 

It's crowded, lie thought Tliat’s what it is. it's crowded Tlicn, be 
thoui’ht, r wonder what she'll do» I wonder w’hat Mane wall dot Maybe 
the) ’ll pav her the rewards God damn tlut Cuban She’ll get along, 
I guess She's a smart wonn * i i >i « .... .i._ . 

I guess It was nuts all nght 
chew. I shouldn’t base tried I 

know how It happened I ’ . . . . 

Picnt)' monc) on this boat I don’t esen know how much An) body be 
O.K. with that money 1 w onder if the coasr-giiard wall pinch it Some of 
It, I guess I wish I could let the old woman know what happened I 
wonder what she’ll doi I don’t know* I guess I should hasc got a job 
m a filling station or something I should Ime quit trjang to go in boats 
There’s no honest money going in boats an\ more If the bitch W'ouldn’t 
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only roll If she’d only quit rolling. I can feel all that slopping bad 
forth inside. Me. Mr. Bee-lips and Albert. Every'body that had t 
with it. These bastards too. It must be an unlucky business. Some 
lucky business. I guess what a man like me ought to do is run somet 
like a filling station. Hell, I couldn’t run no filling station. Marie, ; 
run something. She’s too old to peddle her hips now. I wish this 1 
wouldn’t roll. I’ll just have to take it easy. I got to take it as easy as I 
They say if you don’t drink water and lay still. They say especially if 
don’t drink water. 

He looked at what the moonlight showed in the cockpit. 

Well, I don’t have to clean her up, he thought. Take it easy, T 
what I got to do. Take it easy. I’ve got to take it as easy as I can. Tve 
sort of a chance. If you lay still and don’t drink any water. 

He lay on his back and tried to breathe steadily. The launch rollc 
the Gulf Stream swell and Harr)' Morgan lay on his back in tlic cod 
At first he tried to brace himself against the roll with his good hand. 1 
he lay quietly and took it. 


FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS 

EL SORDO ON THE HILLTOP 


El Sordo was making hi$ fight on a hilltop. He did not like this hill 


give him time to get the gun m place. 

There had still teen snow then, the snow that had ruined them, and 
when his horse was hit so that he wheezed in a slow, jerking, chnihmg 
stagger up the last part of the crest, splattering the snow wth a bright, 
pulsing jet, Sordo had hauled him along by the bndlc, the reins o\ef Ins 
shoulder as he climbed He climbed as hard as he could unth the bullets 
spatting on the rocks, svith the two sacks hcasy on Ins shoulders, and 
then, holding tlie horse by (he mane, had shot him omekly, expertly, 
and tenderly just where he had needed him, so tlut the horse pitched, 
head fonvaro down to plug a gap between two rocks He had gotten 
the gun to firing over the lione’s back and he fired two pans, the gun 
clattering, tlic empty shells pitching into the snow, the smell of burnt 
hair from the burnt hide where the hot muzzle rested, him firing at what 
came up to the lull, forcing tliem to scatter for co\cr, while all the time 
there was a chill m his back from not knomntr ssliat s\as behind him. 
Once the list of (he fnc men had reached the hilltop the chill \scnt out 
of his back and he had sased the pans he had left until he would need 
them. 


Sotdo uas wounded m the calf of his leg and in two places in his left ami. 
He was \crj durst)', his ssounds had stifTcned. and one of die wounds in 
hts left anu s\as ver) painful He also had 3 bad headache and as he lay 
waiting for the planes to come he thought of a joke in Spanisli It was, 
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'Hay qttc tomr la mucrtc como si ftiera aspima\ which means, ‘You wall 
have to take death as an aspirin’. But he did not make the joke aloud. 
He grinned somewhere inside the pain in his head and inside the nausea 
that came whenever he moved his arm and looked around'at what tlicre 
was left of his band. 

The five men were spread out like the points of a five-pointed star. 
They had dug with their knees and hands and made mounds in front of 
their heads and shoulders with the dirt and piles of stones. Usmg this 
cover, tliey were linking the individual mounds up with stones and dirt. 
Joaquin, who was eighteen years old, had a steel helmet diat he dug "with 
and he passed dirt in it. 

He had gotten tins helmet at die blowing up of die train. It liad a 
bullet hole through it and everyone had always joked at him for keeping 
it. But he had hammered the jagged edges of die bullet hole smooth 
and driven a wooden plug into it and then cut the plug off and smoothed 
it even with tlic metal inside the helmet. 

When die sliooting started he had clapped this helmet on his head so 
hard it banged Iiis head as diongh he had been hit with a casserole and, in 
the last lung-aching, leg-dead, moudi-dr}% bullet-spatting, bullct-crack- 
ing, bullet-singing run up die final slope of die hill after his horse was 
killed, die helmet had seemed to weigh a great amount and to ring his 
bursting forehead with an iron band. But he had kept it. Now he dug 
with it in a steady, almost macliinc-like desperarion. He had not yet 
been hit. 

‘It serves for something finally,’ Sordo said to him in his deep, throaty 
voice. 

'Rcsistir yfortifmr cs vcucer’ Joaquin said, his moudi stiff wudi die dry- 
ness of fear which surpassed the normal diirst of battle. It was one of die 
slogans of the Communist party and it meant, ‘Hold out and fortify, and 
you will win’. 

Sordo looked away and down the slope at where a cavalr^mian was 
sniping from behind a boulder. He was very fond of diis boy and he 
was in no mood for slogans. 

‘What did you say?’ 

One of the men turned fiom the building that he w-as doing. This 
man was hing flat on liis face, reaching carefully up with his hands to 
put a rock in place while keeping his chin flat against the ground. 

Joaqum repeated the slogan in his dried-up boy's voice without 
checking his digging for a moment. 

‘What w.as the last word?’ the man widi his chin on the ground asked. 
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EL SOR.DO ON THE HILLTOP 
‘ Veneer,’ Uic boy said ‘Win ' 


as t 

feet than to li%c on your knees ‘ 

‘MterJa again/ the man said and another man said, o\ er his shoulder, 
*Wc*rc on our bellies, not our knees * 

‘Thou Communist Do ■) ou know ) our Pasionaria has a son thy age 
m Russia since the start of the mo\enientr* 

‘It’s a he,’ Joaquin said 

‘Qu^ va. It s a lie/ the otlier said ‘The dynamiter wth the rare name 
told me He %%’a$ of thy part)*, too Why should he her’ 

‘It’s a he/ Joaquin said ‘She would not do such a thing as keep a son 
hidden in Russia out of the war ' 

‘I wnsh I were in Russia,' another of Sordo’s men said ‘Will not thj 
Pasionana send me now from here to Russu, Communutt* 

‘If thou belies cst so much m thy Pasionana, get her to get us off this 
hill,' one of the men who had a bandaged thigh said. 

'The fascists will do that,’ the man with his chm in the dirt said 
‘Do not speak thus,’ Joaquin said to him 

‘Wipe the pap of your motlicr’s breasts off thy lips and give me a hatful 
of tluc dirt/ the man wth his chin on the ground said ‘No one of us 
will see the sun go dowm this night* 

El Sordo was thinking It is shaped like a chancre Or the breast of a 
)oung girl w^th no nipple Or the top cone of a solcano You hasc 
nc\cr5ecna>olc3no, hetnought Norwill^ouescrseconc Andthishill 
is like a chancre Let the volcanoes alone It's late now for the volcanoes 
He looked \cr\ carcfull> around die withers of the dead horse and 
,1 . 1 1 _ re. - r. I » -J.i tj... .It j 


on the slopcjust below him sshcre the) had fallen when the fasasts had 


attackers could approach the summit and Sordo knc\s tliat as long as his 
ammunition ana grenades held out and he had as manj as four men 
ihcj* could not get him out of dicrc unless the) brouglit up a trench 
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mortat. He did not know whether they had sent to La Granja for a 
trench mortar. Perhaps they had not, because surely, soon, die planes 
would come. It had been four hours since the observation plane had 
flown over them. 

This hill is truly like a chancre, Sordo thought, and we are the very 
pus of it. But we killed many when they made that stupidness. How 
could they tliink that they would take us thus: They have such modem 
armament that diey lose all their sense widi over-confidence. He had 
killed the young officer who had led the assault widi a grenade that had 
gone bouncing and rolling down the slope as they came up it, running, 
bent half over. In the ycUow flash and grey roar of smoke he had seen 
the officer dive forward to where he lay now like a heav}% broken bundle 
of old cloriiing marking the farthest point that the assault had reached. 
Sordo looked at this body and then, do%vn tlic hill, at the others. 

They arc brave but stupid people, he thought. But they have sense 
enough now not to attack us again until the planes come. Unless, of 
course, they have a mortar coming. It would be easy with a mortar. 
The mortar was tlic normal tiling and he knew that they would die as 
soon as a mortar came up, but when he thought of the planes coming up 
he felt as naked on diat hilltop as though all of his clotliing and even his 
skin had been removed. There is no nakeder thing than I feel, he tliought. 
A flayed rabbit is as well covered as a bear in comparison. But why 
should they bring planes? They could get us out of here with a trench 
mortar easily. They arc proud of their planes, though, and they will 
probably bring them. Just as they were so proud of their automatic 
weapons that they made that stupidness. But undoubtedly they must 
have sent for a mortar, too. 

One of tlic men fired. Then jerked the bolt and fired again, 
quickly, 

‘Save thy cartridges,’ Sordo said. 

‘One of the sons of the great whore tried to reach that boulder,’ the 
man pointed. 

‘Did you hit him?’ Sordo asked, turning his head with difficulty. 

‘Nay,’ the man said. ‘The fornicator ducked back.’ 

‘Who is a whore of whores is Pilar,’ the man with his chin in the dirt 
said, ‘That whore knows v.'c arc dying here,’ 

She could do no good,’ Sordo said. The man had spoken on the side 
of his good car and he had heard liim without turning his head. ‘What 
could she do?’ 

‘Take these sluts from the rc,ar.’ 
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Qh/ va,' Sordo said. ‘They arc spread around a hillside. How would 
she conic on tlicmr There are a hundred and fifty of tliem. Maybe more 
now.’ 

‘Blit if we hold out until dark,* Joaqum said. 

‘And if Christmas comes on Lastcr/ tlic man with his chin on the 
ground said. 

‘And if thy aunt had (Ojottes she would be thy uncle,’ another said to 
him ‘Send lot thy Pasionana. She alone can help us.’ 

‘I do not believe that about the son.’ Joaqum said. ‘Or if he is there he 
is training to be an aviator or something of that sort.’ 


ive 

‘That they should go to study and return to aid us,’ Joaqum said. 

‘That they should aid us now,’ another man said. 'Tliat all the cruts of 
Russian sucking swindlers should aid us now'.* He fired and said, ‘Afe 
cti^o at I missed him again.’ 

'‘Sa\c thy artndges an^ do not talk so much or thou wilt be ver)’ 
thirst)',’ Sordo said. ‘There is no water on this hill.’ 

‘Take this,’ the man said and rolling on Ins side he pulled a wine-skm 
that he wore slung from his shoulder oser his head and handed it to 
Sordo. ‘Wash tliy mouth out, old one. Thou must have much thirst 
with thy wounds. 

‘Let all Cake it,’ Sordo said 

‘Then I will have some fint.’ the owner said and squirted a long stream 
into his mouth before he handed the leather bottle around 

‘Sordo, when thinkest thou the planes will come?’ the man with lus 
chin in tlie dirt asked 

‘Any time,’ said Sordo ‘Thev should have come before ’ 

‘Do you think these sons of die great whore svill attack again i' 

‘Only if the planes do not come * 

He did not think there w-as any need to speak about the mortar. Tlic)' 


sec that sk)'. 
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He was not at all afraid of dying but he was angry at being trapped on 
this hill which was only utilizable as a place to die. If we could have 
gotten clear, he thought. If we could have made them come up the long 
valley or if we could have broken loose across the road it would have 
been all right. But tliis chancre of a hill. We must use it as Well as we 
can and wc have used it very well so far. 

If he had known how many men in liistory have had to use a hill to 
die on it would not have cheered him any for, in the moment he was 
passing through, men are not impressed by what has happened to other 
men in similar circumstances any more than a widow of one day is helped 
by the knowledge that other loved husbands have died. Whether one 
has fear of it or not, one’s death is difficult to accept. Sordo had accepted 
it but there was no sweetness in its acceptance even at fifty-two, with 
three wounds and liim surrounded on a Ml. 

He joked about it to himself but he looked at the sky and at the far 
mountains and he swallowed the wine and he did not want it. If one 
must die, he drought, and clearly one must, I can die. But I hate it. 

Dying was notlring and he had no picture of it nor fear of it in his 
mind. But living was a field of grain blowing in the wind on the side of 
a hill. Living was a hawk in the sky. Living was an earthen jar of water 
in die dust of the diresliing with the grain flailed out and the chaff blow- 
ing. Living was a horse between your legs and a carbine under one leg 
and a hill and a valley and a stream widi trees along it and the far side of 
the valley and the hills beyond. 

Sordo passed the wine botdc back and nodded Ins head in dlanks. He 
leaned forward and patted the dead horse on die shoulder where the 
muzzle of the automatic rifle had burned the hide. He could still smell 
the burnt hair. He drought how he had held the horse there, trembling, 
with the fire around them, whispering and cracking, over and around 
dicm like a curtain, and had carefully shot him just at die intersection of 
the cross-lines between the two eyes and the cars.' Then as the horse 
pitched down he had dropped down behind Iris warm, wet back to get 
the gun to going as drey came up the hill. 

'Eras tmclio cahallo,’ he said, meaning, ‘Thou wert plenty of horse.’ 

El Sordo lay norv on his good side and looked up at the sky. He was 
lying on a hc.-ip of empty cartridge hulls but his head was protected by 
the rock and his body lay in the Ice of the horse. His wounds had stiffened 
b.rdly and lie had much pain and he felt too tired to move. 

^Wh.nt passes with thee, old one’’ the man next to him asked. 

‘Nodiing. I am taking a little rest.’ 
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‘Sleep/ the other said ‘They mil wake us when thc} come ’ 

Just then someone shouted itom down the slope 
‘Listen, bandits*’ the voice came from behind the rocks where the 
closest automanc nfle was placed ‘Surrender now before the planes 
blow )ou to pieces’ 

‘What IS It he sa)-sf’ Sordo asked 

Joaquin told him Sordo rolled to one side and pulled himself up so 
that he was crouched behind the gun again 
‘Maybe the planes aren’t coming/ he said ‘Don’t answer them and 
do not fire Ma) be w e can get them to attack again ’ 

‘If we should insult tlicm a littlef the man who had spoken to Joaquin 
about La Pasionana’s son in Russia asked 

‘No ’ Sordo said ‘Gi\ e me thy big pistol Who has a big pistolf 
‘Here ' 

‘Give it to me ’ Crouched on his knees he took the big 9 mm Star 
and fired one shot into tlic ground beside the dead horse, waited, then 
fired again four times at irregular intervals Then he waited vihiJe he 
counted si«y and then fired a final shot directl) into the bodj of the 
dead hone He gnnned and handed back the pistol 
‘Reload It/ he whispered, ‘and that everyone should keep lus mouth 
shut and no one shooc.‘ 

'DanJtJijsl’ the v oice shouted from behind the rocks 
No one spoke on the hill 

‘BjndiJ,?s! Surrender now before we blow thee to little pieces ’ 
‘They’re biting ' Sordo whispered happily 

As he watched, a man showed hiS head over the top of the rocks 
There was no shot from the hilltop and the head went down again El 
Sordo waited, watching, but nothing more happened He turned his 
head and looked at tlie othen who were all watemng down their sccton 
of the slope As he looked at them tlic others shook tlinr heads 
‘Let no one move,’ he whispered 

‘Sons of the great whore/ the voice ame now from behind the rocks 
again 

‘Red swine, Moilicr rapen Eaters of the milk of thy fathers ’ 

Sordo gnnned He could just hear the bellow ed insults by turning his 
good ear This is better than the asptnn he thoughL How man) wnll 
we gett Can the) be that foolishi 

Tnc \ oicc had stopped acain and for three minutes the) heard nothin^, 
and saw no movement Then the sniper behind the boulder a hundred 
yards down the slope exposed himself and fired The bullet hit a rock 
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and ricocheted with a sharp wliine. Then Sordo saw a man, bent double, 
run from the shelter of the rocks w'herc the automatic rifle was across tlie 
open ground to tlie big boulder behind wliich the sniper was hidden. He 
almost dived behind die boulder. 

Sordo looked around. They signalled to him that there was no move- 
ment on the other slopes. El Sordo grinned happily and shook his head. 
Tin's is ten times better than the aspirin, he diought, and he waited, as 
happy as only a hunter can be happy. 

Below on the slope the man who had run from the pile of stones to the 
shelter of the boulder was speaking to the sniper. 

'Do you believe it?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ the sniper said. 

‘It would be logical,' the man, who was the officer in command, said. 
‘They arc surrounded. They have nothing to expect but to die.’ 

The sniper said nothing. 

'What do you think?' the officer ashed. 

‘Nothing,’ the sniper said. 

‘Have you seen any movement since the shots?' 

‘None at all.’ 

The officer looked at his wristwatch. It was ten minutes to three 
o’clock, 

‘The planes should have come an hour ago,’ he said. Just then another 
officer flopped in behind the boulder. The sniper moved over to make 
room for him, 

‘Thou, Paco,’ tlic first officer said. ‘How does it seem to thee?’ 

The second officer was breathing heavily from his sprint up and across 
the hillside from the automatic rifle position. 

‘For me it is a trick,' he said. 

‘But if it is not? What a ridicule wc make waiting here and laying siege 
to dead men.’ 

‘Wc have done something worse than ridiculous already,’ the second 
officer said. ‘Look at tliat slope.’ 

He looked up the slope to where the dead were scattered close to the 
top. From where he looked die line of the liilltop showed the scattered 
rocks, the belly, projecting legs, shod hooves jutting out, of Sordo’s 
horse, and the fresh dirt dirown up by die digging. 

‘What about the mortars?’ asked die second officer. 

‘They should be here in an hour. If not before.’ 

^Tiicn wait for djcm. There has been enough stupidity already.’ 

Bm^idosl d?c first officer shouted suddenly, getting to his feet and 
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puttinc» Jns head well up abo\e the bouldcf so tliat the crest of the hill 
looked much closer as he stood upright ‘Red swine’ Cowards!’ 

The second ofiicer looked at tlie sniper and shook his head The snipe*- 
looked away but his hps tightened 

The first officer stood there, his head all clear of the rock and ssntli his 
hand on his pistol butt He cursed and vilified the hilltop Notliing 
luppened Then he stepped clear of the boulder and stood there looking 
up the hiU 

‘Fire, cow ards, if ) ou arc ah\ c* he shouted ‘Fire on one ss ho has no 
fear of any Red tliat c\ cr came out of the beWy of the great whore ' 

Tins last was quite a long sentence to shout and the officer's face was 
red and congested as he finished 

The second officer, who w’as a thin sunburned man with quiet cjcs, a 
thin, long-’ — •—* •’ —•* * '* *•' ^rd over his hollow cheeks, 

shook his vho was shouting who had 

ordered th nant who was dead up the 

slope had lieutenant who was named 

Paco Derrendo and who waslistemng to the shouting of the captain, who 
w*as obMousI) sn a state of exaltation 
‘Those arc the swnne who shot rny sister and mj mother,’ the captain 
said He had a red face and a blond, Driush-looking moustache and there 
was somctlimg WTong about hn ejcs TliC) were a light blue and the 
lashes were light, too As )ou looked at them the} seemed to focus 
slowl) Then ‘Reds’, he slioutcd ‘Cowards’* and commenced cursing 
agatiu 

He stood absolute!) clear no'v and, sighting carefull), fired hii pistol 
at the onl) target that the hilltop presented the dead horse that had 
belonged to Sordo The bullet tlircw up a puffiof dirt fifteen > ards below 
the horse The captain fired again The bullet hit a rock and sung off 
Tlic capum stood tlscrc looking at the hilltop The Lieutenant Berrendo 
was looking at the bod) ot tlie other lieutenant just below the summit 
The sniper was looking at the ground under his c)es Then he looked up 
at the captain 

‘There is no one ahs c up there,’ the captain said Thou,* he said to the 
sniper, ‘go up there and see ’ 

The sniper looked down He v«d nothing 
'Don’t )ou heat mei* the captain shouted at him 
‘Yes. m\ Captain ' tlie sniper said not looking at him 
‘Tlien pet up and go ’ The captain stiU liad his putol out. ‘Do )ou 
hear met* 




FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS 

‘Yes, my captain.’ 

‘Why don’t you go, then?’ 

‘I don’t want to, my captain.’ 

‘You don’t mnt to?’ The captain pushed the pistol against the small ot 
the man’s back. ‘You don’t imit to?’ 

‘I am afraid, my captain,’ the soldier said with dignity. 

Lieutenant Berrendo, watching the captain’s face and his odd eyes, 
thought he was going to shoot the man then. 

‘Captain Mora,’ lie said. 

‘Lieutenant Berrendo?’ 

‘It is possible the soldier is right.’ 

‘I’hat he is right to say he is afraid? That he is right to say he docs not 
want to obey an order?’ 

‘No. That he is right that it is a trick.’ 

‘They arc all dead,’ the captain said. ‘Don’t you hear me say they arf* 
all dead?’ 

‘You mean our comrades on the slope?’ Berrendo asked him. ‘I agree 
with you.’ 

‘Paco,’ the captain said, ‘don’t be a fool. Do you think you arc the 
only one who eared for Julian? I tell you the Reels arc dead. Look!’ 

Lie stood up, then put both liands on top of the boulder and pulled 
himself up, knccing-up awkwardly, then getting on his feet. 

‘Shoot,’ he shouted, standing on the grey granite boulder and waved 
both his arms. ‘Shoot me! Kill me!’ 

On the hilltop El Sordo lay behind the dead horse and grinned. 

What a people, he thought. He laughed, trying to hold it in because 
the shaking hurt his arm. 

‘Reds,’ came the shout from below. ‘Red canaille. Shoot me! Kill 
me!’ 

Sordo, his chest sh.aking, barely peeped past the horse’s crupper and 
saw the captain on top of the boulder waving his arms. Another officer 
stood by inc boulder. The sniper w.as standing at the other side. Sordo 
kept his eye where it was and shook his head happily. 

Shoot me, he said softly to himself. ‘Kill me!’ Then his shoulders 
shook again. The laughing hurt his .arm and c.ach time he laughed his 
head felt as though it would burst. But the laughter shook him again 
like a spasm. 

Captain Mora got down from the boulder. 

^Now do you believe me, Paco?’ he questioned Lieutenant Berrendo. 

No,’ said Lieutenant Berrendo. 
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‘Cojonesl' the captain said. 'Here there is nothing but idiots and 
cou’ards ' 

The sniper had gotten carefully behind die boulder again and Lieu- 

mmcnced to 
as Spanish, 
re arc other 

words and expressions that are used only m countnes where blasphemy 
keeps pace •with the ausicnt)’ of religion. Lieutenant Berrendo was a 
\cry cicvout Catholic. So was the sniper. They were Carlists from 
Navarra and while both of them cursed and blasphemed ss hen they were 
angrj’ the)' regarded it as a sm wh *' •" — ' -.-r.,.. j 

As they crouched now behind * • * * • . 

listening to what he was shoutinj ^ ‘ ‘ 

from him and what he svas sa)mg. They did not want to ha\ c tint sort 
of talk on their comciences on a dav m sshich the)- might die. Talking 
tlms will not bring luck, the sniper mought. Speaking mus of the Vir^cn 
is bad luck. This one speaks wonc than the Reds. 

Juliin is dead, Lieutenant Derrendo was thinking. Dead there on the 
slope on sucli a day as this is And this foul mouth stands there bnnging 
more ill fortune w*itli his blasphemies. 

Now die captain stopped shouting and turned to Lieutenant Berrendo. 
His C)'cs lookw stranger than ever. 

Taco,' he said, happil), ‘)ou and 1 mil go up there.’ 

'Not me.' 

‘Whatf The captain had Im pistol out again 

I hate these pistol brandishers, Derrendo was thinking Thej* cannot 
give an order mUiout jerking a gun out Tliey probably pull out their 
pistols \\ hen they go to the toilet and order the move thn.' mil make. 

‘I mil go if you order me to But under protest.' Lieutenant Berrendo 
told the captain 

"Then I mil go alone,’ the captain said *Tlic smell of cowardice is too 
strong here.’ 

Holding his pistol in his nght hand, he strode steadily up the slope- 
Hettendo and the sniper ssatcheJ him He was making no attempt to 
take any cover and he was looking straight ahead ofhim at the rocks, the 
dead horse, and the fresh-dug dirt of the hilltop 

£1 Sordo lay behind the horse at the comer of the rock, watching the 
captain come sinding up the hill 

Only one, he thought We get onK one But from his manner of 
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Speaking lie is cazd wciyoT. Look at him walking. Look what an. animal. 
Look at him stride forward. Tins one is for me. This one I take wth me 
on the trip. This one coming now makes the same voyage I do. Come 
on, Comrade Voyager. Come striding. Come right along. Come along 
to meet it. Come on. Keep on walking. Don’t slow up. Come right 
along. Come as thou art coming. Don’t stop and look at those. That’s 
right. Don’t even look down. Keep on coming wth your eyes forward. 
Look, he has a moustache. What do you think of that; He runs to a 
moustache, the Comrade Voyager. He is a captain. Look at his sleeves. 
I said he was caza mayor. He has the face of an Iitglcs. Look. With a red 
face and blond hair and blue eyes. With no cap on and his moustache is 
yellow. With blue eyes. With pale blue eyes. With pale blue eyes with 
something wrong with them. With pale blue eyes that don’t focus. 
Close enough. Too close. Yes, Comrade Voyager. Take it, Comrade 
Voyager. 

He squeezed the trigger of the automatic rifle gently and it pounded 
back three times against his shoulder with the slipper}’’ jolt the recoil of 
a tripoded automatic weapon gives. 

The captain lay on his face on tlie hillside. His left arm was under liim. 
His right arm that had held the pistol was stretched forward of his head. 
From all down the slope tlicy were firing on the hUi crest again. 

Crouched behind the boulder, tliinking that now he would have to 
sprint across that open space under fire, Lieutenant Berrendo heard the 
deep hoarse voice of Sordo from die hilltop. 

‘Baitdidos!’ die voice came. ‘Baiididos! Shoot me ! ICill me !’ 

On tlic top of the hill El Sordo lay behind the automatic rifle laugliing 
so that his chest aclicd, so that he thought the top of his head would 
burst. 

‘Bandidos,’ he shouted again happily. ‘Kill me, bandidos!' Then he 
shook his head happily. We have lots of company for the Voyage, he 
thouglit. 

He was going to try for the other officer with the automatic rifle wlicn 
he would leave the slicker of the boulder. Sooner or later he would have 
to leave it. Sordo knew diat he could never command from dicrc and he 
thought he had a vers’ good chance to get him. 

Just tiicn the others on the hill heard the first sound of the coming of 
the planes. 

El Sordo did not hear them. He was covering the down-slope edge of 
the boulder with his automatic rifle and he was thinking: when I sec him 
he will be running .already and I awll miss him if I am not careful. I could 
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shoot hchind him all across that stretch I should ss\ing tlic gun with 
him and ahead of him Or let him start and then get on Jiim and ahead 
of him I will tr) to pick, him up there at the edge of the rock and swinq 
just ahead of him 1 hen he felt a touch on his shoulder and he turned 
and saw the grey, fear-drained face of Joaquin and he looked where the 
hoy was pointing and saw the three planes coming 
At this moment Lieutenant Berrendo broke from behind the boulder 
and, with his head bent and bis legs plunging, ran down and across the 
slope to the shelter of the rocks where the automatic rifle was placed 
Watching the planes, Sordo never saw him go 

‘Help me to pull this out,’ he said to Joaquin and the boy dragged the 
automatic n/le clear from benseen the horse and the rock 
The planes w'cre coming on steadily Thej' were m echelon and each 
second they grew larger and their noise was greater 
'Lie on )ouc backs to fire at them,* Sordo said ‘Fire ahead of them as 
the) come ’ 

He was watching them all the time 'Cahf^nrs' de pula’’ he said 
rapidly 

‘Ignanol* he said ‘Put the gun on the shoulder of the bo) Thou'* to 
Joaquin, *Sit there and do not move Crouch over More No More ' 
He lay back and sighted with the automatic nilc as the planes came on 
stcadil) 

‘Thou, Ignacio, hold me the tlucc legs of that tnpod* The)' were 


dangling uow*n uic oo) s oacK and tne muzzle ot tne gun was snaking 
from tlicjerkmg of his bod) that Joaquin could not control as he crouched 

. .1 I . I I • .'I - c»» 
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‘Keep tin head dowm.' he said to Joaquin 'Keep th) head forward ‘ 

'Pasionana $a)-$ ‘ Better to die on tin — ’ ‘Joaauin was sa)mg to him- 
self as the drone came nearer them Then he shifted suddeni) into 'Hail 
Mar), full of grace, tlic Lord is witli thee Blessed art thou among women 
and Blessed IS die fruit of th> womb Jesus Hoi) Mary, Mother of God, 
pra) for us sinners now and at the hour of ourdeath Amen Hoi) Mar\, 
Mother of God.’hcstarted then he remembered quickly as the roar came 
now imbearabl) and started an act of contrition racing in it, *Oh my God 
I am hcartiK sort) for llav^^lg oHimJed thee who art worth) of all nn 
love — ’ 

Then dierc were the hammering explosions past his can and the gun 
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barrel hot against his shoulder. It was hammering now again and his cars 
were deafened by the muzzle blast. Ignacio was pulling down liard on 
the tripod and the barrel was burning his back. It was hammering now 
in the roar and he could not remember the act of contrition. 

All he could remember was at the hour of our death. Amen. At the 
hour of our death. Amen. At the hour. At the hour. Amen. The others 
all were firing. Now and at the hour of our death. Amen. 

Then, through the hammering of the gun, there was the wliistlc of the 
air splitting apart and then in the red black roar the earth rolled under his 
knees and then waved up to hit him in the face and then dirt and bits of 
rock were falling all over and Ignacio was lying on him and the gun was 
lying on him. But he was not dead because tlic wliistlc came again and 
the earth rolled under him with the roar. Then it came again and tlic earth 
lurched under his belly and one side of the hilltop rose into tlic air and 
then fell slowly over them where they lay. 

The planes came back three times and bombed the hilltop but no one 
on the hilltop knew it. Then the planes machine-gunned the hilltop and 
went away. As they dived on the hill for the last timlTwitli tlicir machine 
guns hammering, the first plane pulled up and winged over and then each 
plane did the same and they moved from echelon to V-formation and 
went away into the sky in the direction of Segovia. 

Keeping a hc.ivy fire on the hilltop, Lieutenant Berrendo pushed a 
patrol up to one of the bomb craters from where they could dirow 
grenades on to the crest. He was taking no chances of anyone being alive 
and waiting for them in the mess that was up there and he threw four 
grenades into the confusion of dead horses, broken and split rocks, and 
torn yellow-stained explosive-stinking earth before he climbed out of 
the bomb crater and walked over to have a look. 

No one was alive on the hilltop except the boy Joaquin, who was un- 
conscious under the dead body of Ignacio. Joaquin was bleeding from 
the nose and from the cars. He had known nothing and had no feeling 
since he had suddenly been in the very heart of the thunder and the breath 
had been wrenched from his body when the one bomb struck so close and 
pcutcn.int Berrendo made the sign of the cross and then shot him in the 
back of the head, as quickly and .as gently, ifsuch an abrupt movement can 
be gentle, as Sordo had shot the wounded horse. 

Lieutenant Berrendo stood on the hilltop and looked down the slope 
at his own dc.id and then across the countr)' seeing where they had gal- 
loped before Sordo had turned at bay here. He noticed all the dispositions 
that had been made of the troops and then he ordered the dead men’s 
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liorscs to be brought up and the bodies tied across the sadd/es so tlut the> 
might be packed in to La Granja 

‘Take that one, too,’ he said 'The one with his hands on the automatic 
rifle That should be Sordo He is the oldest and it w as he with die gun 
No Cut the head off and WTap it m a poncho ' He considered a minute 
‘You might as w ell take all the heads And of the others below on the 
slope an5 wlierc we first found them Collect the nfles and pistols and 
pack that gun on a horse * 

Then he walked dosvn to where the lieutenant las s\ho had been killed 
in the first assault. He looked down at him but aid not toucli him 

'Qii/fosa mJs mala es laguara,' he said to himself, which meant, *\Vhat 
a bad dung war is ’ 

Then he made the sign of die cross again and as he walked doxs-n the 
hill he said fixe Our Fathers and fixe Hail Mar)^ for the repose of the soul 
of his dead comrade He d/d not tvwh to staj to see his orders being 
earned out 
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EtenhoJy nns Jrunl The ii hole hallery uasJninL going along the road tn 
the dark We u ere going to the Champagne The lieutenant kept riding his 
horse out into the fields, and saying to mm “Tm dnink, I tell you, mon vieiix 
Oh, I am so soused ’ We u ent along the road all mght m the dark and the 
adjuiinl kept riding up alongside my titchen and saying, ‘You must put it out 
Jl IS dangerous It uiU be obserted* We uere fifty kilometres from the front, 
hilt the adjutant u orned about the fire tn my ktlchat It u as funny going along 
that road That nas nhen I u as a kttelien torporal 


INDIAN CAMP 

At the lake shore there was another rowboat d^a^\^l up The rsso 
Indians stood waiting 

Nick and his father got m the stem oftlie boat and the Indians shoved it 
off and one of them got m to row Uncle George sat m the stern of the 
camp rowboat The ) oung Indian shoted the camp boat ofTand got m to 
row Uncle George 

The tv. o boats started off m die dark Nick heard the oar-locks of the 
otlicr boat quite a w ay ahead of them m tlie mist The Indians row ed w ith 
quick chopp) strokes Nick Ia> back with his father’s arm around him 
It was cold on the water The Indian who was rowing them was working 
\cr) hard, but the other boat mosed fiirtJicr ahead m the mist all the time 
‘Where arc we going Dadr Nick asked 
‘0\ er to the Indian camp There is an Indian lady \ en sick ’ 

‘Oh ’ said Nick 

Across the ba) the) found the other boat beached Unde George was 
smoking a agar in tlic dark The soung Indun pulled the boat ssa\ up 
the beadi Unde George ga\ c both the Indians acars 
The) walked up from the bcadi tJirough a meadow that was soaking 
wet wntli des\, follomng the >oung Indian who carried a lantern Tlicn 
the) w ent into the w oods and follow ed a trail tlut led to the logging road 
tlut ran back into the hills It was much lighter on tlie logging road as 
the umber was cut awa\ on bodi sides Tlie \oung Indian stopped and 
Mew out Im lantern and thes all walk'd on along the road 
Zbs 



IN OUR TIMB 

They came around a bend and a dog came out barking. Ahead Were 
die liglits of the shanties where the Indian bark-peelers lived. More dogs 
rusiicd out at them. The two Indians sent diem back to the shanties. In 
the shanty nearest the road there was a light in the window. An old 
woman stood in the doorway holding a lamp. 

Inside on a wooden bunk lay a young Indian woman. She had been 
trying to have her baby for two days. All the old women in the camp had 
been helping her. The men had moved off up die road to sit in the dark 
and smoke out of range of the noise she made. She screamed just as Nick 
and the two Indians followed his father and Uncle George into the shanty. 
She lay in the lower bunk, very big under a quilt. Her head was turned to 
one side. In the upper bunk was her husband. He had cut his foot very 
badly with an axe three days before. He was smoking a pipe. The room 
smelled very bad. 

Nick’s father ordered some water to be put on the stove, and while it 
was heating he spoke to Nick. 

‘This lady is going to have a baby, Nick,’ he said. 

'I know, said Nick. 

'You don’t know,’ said his father. ‘Listen to me. What she is going 
through is called being in labour. The baby wants to be born and she 
wants it to be born. All her muscles arc tiqdng to get the baby bom. 
That is what is happening when she screams.’ 

‘I see,' Nick said. 

Just then the woman cried out. 

‘Oil, Daddy, can’t you give her something to make her stop screaming?’ 
asked Nick. 

‘No. 1 haven’t any anacstlictic,’ his father said, ‘But her screams arc not 
important. I don’t licar them because they arc not important' 

'j'hc husband in the upper bunk rolled over against the walk 

The woman in the kitchen motioned to the doctor that the water was 
hot. Nick’s father went into the kitchen and poured about half of the 
water out of the big kettle into a basin. Into the water left in the kettle he 
put several things he unwrapped from a handkerchief. 

‘Those must boil,' he said, and began to scrub liis hands in the basin of 
hot water witii a cake of soap he had brouglit from the camp. Nick 
svatched his fatiicr’s liands scrubbing each other with the soap. While his 
father v.'ashccl his hands ver}' carefully and thoroughly, he talked. 

You .ccc, Nick, hahics^arc supposed to be horn head first hut sometimes 
they’re not. When they’re not they make a lot of trouble for everybody. 
Maybe 1 11 have to operate oti this lady. We’ll know in a little wliilc.’ 
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When he \\ as satisfied with lus funds he \s ent in and w ent to w ork 
‘Pull back that quilt, w ill ) ou, Georger’ he said ‘I'd rather not touch it ' 
Later %\hcn he started to operate Uncle George and three Indian men 
held the ^\onun still $’■’ **’ 

said, ‘Damn squaw bit i 

George o\cr laughed ai *. • 

a long time 

His father picked the babj up and slapped it to make it breathe and 
handed it to the old woman 

‘See, It’s a bo\, Nick ' he said ‘Hosv do jou like being an interne*' 
Nick sard 'All aghc ‘ He was /oofcing ais'ay so as not to sec w/iat fiis 
father was doing 

‘There That gets it,’ said lus father and put something into the basin 
Nick didn’t look at it 

‘Now,’ his father said ‘there’s some stitches to put in You can watch 
this or not. Nick just as )oii hkc I’m going to sew up the inastoii I 
made ' 

Nick did not watch His curiosity had been gone for a long time 
His father finished and stood up Uncle George and the three Indian 
men stood up Nick put the basin out m the kitchen 
Uncle George looked at hi$ arm The young Indian smiled reminis- 
centh 

‘1 11 put some peroxide on tim George ’ the doctor said 
lie bent o\cf the Indian woman She was quiet nowand her cscs were 
dosed She looked \ cn pale She did not know w hat had become of the 
babj or anything 

*1 11 be back in the morning ’ the doctor said, standing up ‘The nurse 
should be here from St Igiiace by noon and she'll bring c\cr\ thing we 
need * 

He was feeling exalted and ulkamc as football pla\cn are in the 
dressing-room alter a game 

‘That's one for the medical journal George ’ he said ‘Doing a 
Caesarean ssTth ajack-knifc and sewing it up with mne-foot, tapered gut 
leaders ’ 

Uncle George was standing against the wall, looking at his arm 
‘Oil \ ou’re a great mm all right ' he said 

'Ougnt to has c a look at the proud iathrr They 're usually tlie ss ent 
sufferers m these little affairs the doctor said I must sa\ he took it all 
pretty quietly ’ 

Hepullcdback til- blanket from the Indian ibeaj Hishand cam-awas 



IN OUR TIME 


%vct. He mounted on the edge of theiower bunk with the lamp hi one 
hand and looked in. The Indian lay with his face toward the wall. His 
tliroat had been cut from car to ear. The blood had flowed down into a 
pool wlicrc liis body sagged the bunk. His head rested on his left arm. 
The open razor lay, edge up, in the blankets. 

‘Take Nick out of the shanty, George,’ the doctor said. 

There was no need of that. Nick, standing in the door of die kitchen, 
had a good view of the upper bunk when his father, the lamp in one hand, 
tipped the Indian’s head back. 

It was just beginning to be daylight when they walked along the 
logging road back toward die lake. 

‘I’m terribly sorry I brought you along, Nickic,’ said his father, all his 
post-operative exhilaration gone. ‘It was an awful mess to put you 
through.’ 

‘Do ladies always have such a hard time having babies?’ Nick asked. 

‘No, that was very, very exceptional.’ 

‘Why did he kill himself. Daddy?’ 

‘I don’t know, Nick. He couldn’t stand things, I guess.’ 

‘Do many men kill themselves, Daddy?’ 

‘Not very many, Nick.’ 

‘Do many women?’ 

‘Hardly ever.’ 

‘Don’t thev ever?’ 

‘Oh. yes. They do sometimes.’ 

‘Daddy?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Where did Uncle George go?’ 

‘He’ll turn up all right.’ 

‘Is dying hard. Daddy?’ 

‘No, I think it’s pretty easy, Nick. It all depends.’ 

They were seated in the boat. Nick in the stern, his father rowing. 
The sun was coming up oyer the hills. A bass jumped, making a circle in 
the water. Nick trailed his hand in the water. It felt warm in the sharp 
dnli of the morning. ^ 

In the early morning on the hake sitting in the stern of the boat witli his 
inthcr rowing, he felt cjuitc sure that he v/onld never die. 
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THE DOCTOR AND THE DOCTOR'S WITE 


Mitiareis mick iijy vt the rain put pf AJriatipple across the mud fats. The 


camels bchhitti^ alottp threiifi them. Creek cavalry herded alott^ the processron. 
The u'ometi and chtldren u ere in the carts, aotiched with mattresses, mirrors, 
seu in^ machines, bundles. There tvas a woman havm^ a baby with a yoiin^ 
girl holding a blanlel over her and Scared stch looking at it. It rained all 

through the evacuation. 


THE DOCTOR AND THE DOCTOR’S WIFE 
Dick Eoultov catnc from die Indian camp to cut up lof^ for Nick’s 


made a musical sound as tie \s*atkcd. Dill) iat>esiiaw carried 0\o tug 
cant'hooks Dick had three axes under his arm 
He turned and shut the gate The others went on ahead of him down 


out into die lake to make a new boom But die lumbermen might neser 
come for them because a few logs sscrc not worth the pnee of a crew to 
gather them If no one came for them die)' would l»e left to waterlog and 
rot on the beach 

Nick's father al^\a^•s assumed that this was what would happen, and 
hircsl die Indians to come down from the camp and cut the logs up with 
diC cross-cut saw and split them with a w«lge to make cordssooJ and 
clunks for die open fireplace Dick Boulton walked around past die 
cottage down to the lake There were four big Ixrech logs King almost 
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wet. He mounted on the edge of the lower bunk with the lamp in one 
hand and looked in. The Indian lay with his face toward die wall. His 
tlitoat had been cut from car to car. The blood had flowed down into a 
pool where his body sagged the bunk. His head rested on his left arm. 
The open razor lay, edge up, in the blankets. 

‘Take Nick out of the shanty, George,’ the doctor said. 

There was no need of that. Nick, standing in die door of die kitchen, 
had a good view of the upper bunk when his fatlicr, the lamp in one hand, 
tipped the Indian’s head back. 

It was just beginning to be daylight when they walked along the 
logging road back toward the lake. 

‘I’m terribly sorry I brought you along, Nickic,’ said his father, all his 
post-operative exhilaration gone. ‘It was an awful mess to put you 
through.’ 

‘Do ladies always have such a hard time having babies?’ Nick asked. 

‘No, that was very, very exceptional.’ 

‘Why did he kill liinisclf, Daddy?’ 

‘I don’t know, Nick. He couldn’t stand things, I guess.’ 

‘Do many men kill themselves, Daddy?’ 

‘Not very many, Nick.’ 

‘Do many women?’ 

‘Hardly ever.’ 

‘Don’t they ever?' 

‘Oh, yes. They do sometimes.' 

‘Daddy?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Where did Uncle George go?’ 

‘He’ll turn up all right.’ 

‘Is dying hard. Daddy?’ 

‘No, I think it’s pretty easy. Nick. It all depends.’ 

They were seated in the boat. Nick in the stern, liis father rowing. 
Tile sun was coming up over the hills. A bass jumped, making a circle in 
the water. Nick trailed his hand in the water. It felt warm in the sharp 
dull of the morning. 

In the early morning on the lake sitting in the stern of the boat widi his 
father rowing, he felt quite sure that he would never die. 



THE DOCTOR AND THE DOCTOR'S WIFE 
Dick Boulton looked at the doctor Dick uas a big man He kneu 
liow big a man he was He liked to gel into fights He was liapnj Edds 
and Billy Tabeshau leaned on their cam-Iiooks and looked at the doaor 
The doctor chess cd the beard on Im lower lip and looked at Dick Boulton 
Then he turned awaj and walked up the hill to the cottage Tlie) could 
sec from his back how angry he was Tliey all watched him walk up the 
lull and go inside the cottage 

Dick said somctlimg m Ojibway Edd) laughed but Bill) Tabcsluw 
lookcdscry serious He did not understand English but he had sweat all 
the tune the row was going on He was fat with only a few hairs of 
moustache like a Chiiuman He picked up the two cant-hooks Dick 
picked up the a\es and Eddy look the saw down (Vom the tree The) 
started off and w alked up past the cottage and out the back gate into the 
w oods Dick left the gate open Bill) Tabeshaw w ent back and fastened 
It The) were gone through the wo^s 
In the cortage the doctor, sitting on tJie M m his room sass a pile of 
medical journos on the floor In die bureau The) were still in their 
Wfappen unopened It irritated nim 
‘Aren’t you going back to work, dean' asked the doctor’s wife from 
tlie room where she was l)ing witli the blinds drawn 
■Noi' 

‘Was an) thing the matteri’ 

'1 had a row with Dick Boulton 

‘Oh ’ said Ins wife 'I hope )ou didn t lose )our temper, Henry ’ 

‘No,’ said the doctor 

‘Remember that he who rulctli Im spirit is greater than he tliat takcdi 
a cits,’ said his wife She was a Clinstian Sacntist Her Bible her cops 
of Setaut at d Jhahh and her Qnarierly were on a table beside her bed m 
the darkened room 

Her husband did not answer He was sitting on his bed now, cleaning 
a shotgun He pushed the magazine full of tlie hca\) sellow shells and 
pumped lliem out again Tlics were scattered on the b-d 
‘Henry * liis wife called Then paused a moment Henry * 

*\ cs ’ the doctor said 

‘You didn’t sa) any Uiing to Boulto i to anger him did s oui* 

‘No.’ said the doaor 

‘what was the trouble about, dean 

‘Nodung much ’ 

'Tell me Henr\ Please don t trs and keep an\ thing from me What 
was the troul le al ourr’ 
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‘WcU, Dick owes me a lot of money for pulling liis squaw through 
pneumonia and I guess he wanted a ro%v so he wouldn’t have to take it 
out in work.’ 

His wife was silent. The doctor ivipcd his gun carefully with a rag. He 
pushed the shells back in against the spring of the magazine. He sat %vith 
the gun on liis knees. He was very fond of it. Then he heard his wife’s 
voice from the darkened room. 

‘Dear, I don’t diink, I really don’t think that anyone would really do a 
thing like that.’ 

‘No?’ said tlie doctor. 

‘No. I can’t believe that anyone would do a thing of tliat sort inten- 
tionally.’ 

The doctor stood up and put the shotgun in the corner bcliind the 
dresser. 

‘Are you going out, dear?’ his wife said, 

‘I think I’ll go for a walk,’ the doctor said. 

'If you see Nick, dear, -vvill you tell him his mother wants to see liim?’ 
his wife said. 

The doctor went out on the porcli. The screen door slammed behind 
him. He heard his wife catch her breath when die door slammed. 

‘Sorry,’ he said, outside her \vindow wnth the blinds drawn. 

‘It’s all right, dear,’ she said. 

He walked in the heat out the gate and along die path into the hcinlock 
woods. It was cool in the woods even on such a hot day. He found Nick 
sitting with his back against a tree, reading. 

‘Your mother wants you to come and sec her,’ the doctor said. 

‘I want to go vnth you,’ Nick said. 

His father looked down at him. 

All right. Come on, then,’ his father said. ‘Give me the book, I’ll put 
it in my pocket.’ 

‘I know where there’s black squirrels, Daddy,’ Nick said. 

‘All right,’ said his father. ‘Let’s go there.’ 


Wc were in a garden in Mens, Young Buckley came in with his patrol from 
across the river. The first German I saw climbed over up the garden wall. We 
waited till he got one leg over and then potted him. He had so much cquipnicnt 
on and looked awfully surprised and fell down into the garden. Then three more 
came over further down the wall. Wc shot them. They all came just like that. 

zjz 


THE END OF SOMETHING 


In the old da)S Hortons Daj was a lumbcnng town No one who h\ed 
in It was out of sound of the big saws in the mill by the lake Then one 
} ear there w ere no more logs to make lumber. The lumber schooners 
came into the ba) and were loaded with the cut of tlie mill tlut stood 
stacked in the sard All the piles oflitmbcr were earned awaj The big 
mill building had all its machinery tliat was removable taken out and 
hoisted on board one of the schooners by the men who had worked in 
the mill The schooner mo\ cd out of the tay tow ard the open lake carr) - 


lashed tight, the sails of the schooner filled and it mosed out into the 
open lake, carrjnng wnth it eser) thing that had made the mill a mill and 
Hortons Bay, a town 

The onc-stor> bunk houses, the eating-house, the company store, the 
mill offices, and the big mill itself stood deserted in the acres ofsasvdmt 
that cos ered the swamp) meadow by the shore of the bay 
Then ) cars later there ss'as nothing of the mill left except the broken 
white limestone of its foundations shossang through the swampy second 
grossxh as Nick and Migortc rosved along the shore Tlic) sscre trolling 
along the edge of the channel-bank sshcrc the bottom dropped o(f 
suddcnl) from sand) shallows to rssclse feet of dark water Thes were 
trolling on tlieir w a) to the point to set night hues for ramboss trout 
'There’s our old rum, Nick,' Marjorie said 


Nick, ross^ng, looked at the white stone in thi urmi tne-s 
'There It IS,’ he said 

‘Can sou remember sslien it ssas a null Mari r i a kid ’ 

'I can just remember,’ Nick said 

'It seems more like a castle Marjora sa \ 

Nick said nothing Thes rowed on i t'l null follossmg 

the shore line. Then Nick cut acr w tlu 
'Thej aren’t stnking ’ he sai J 

'No.* Marjone said Shcwasiimi ti r I tm. tune the) trolled, 
even sshen she talked Slichscdt i n Si 1 \ i I to fish ss ith Nick 
Close beside the host a hie tr tir > i rt ai ol the svatcr Nick 
pulled hard on one oar so thi 1 it s t i md the bait spinnmc 
Dchind ssould pass sshrri tl ir »t \s the trout’s back 

up out of the s\-ater tli » ^ I ssildlv Thes spnnk^ed r e 
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surface like a handful of shot thrown into the water. Another trout broke 
water, feeding on the other side of the boat. 

‘They’re feeding,’ Marjorie said. 

‘But they won’t strike,’ Nick said. 

He rowed the boat around to troll past both the feeding fish, then 
headed it for the point. Marjorie did not reel in until the boat touched 
the shore. 

They pulled the boat up the beach and Nick lifted out a pail of live 
perch. The perch swam in the water in the pail. Nick caught tliree of 
them with his hands and cut their heads off and skinned them while Mar- 
jorie chased with her hands in the bucket, finally caught a perch, cut its 
head off and skinned it. Nick looked at her fish. 

‘You don’t want to take the .ventral fin out,’ he said. ‘It’ll be all right 
for bait but it’s better with the ventral fin in.’ 

He hooked each of the skinned perch tlirough the tail. There v/erc two 
hooks attached to a leader on each rod. Then Magorie rowed the boat 
out over the channel-bank, holding the line in her teeth, and looking 
toward Nick, who stood on the shore holding the rod and letting the line 
riui out from the reel. 

‘That’s about right,’ he called. 

‘Should I let it drop?’ Marjorie called back, holding the fine in her hand. 

‘Sure. Let it go.’ Marjorie dropped the line overboard and watched 
die baits go down through the water. 

She came in with the boat and ran the second line out the same way. 
Each time Nick set a heavy slab of driftwood across the butt of the rod to 
hold it solid and propped it up at an angle with a small slab. He reeled in 
the slack line so the line ran taut out to where the bait rested on the sandy 
floor of the channel and set the click on the reel. When a trout, feeding 
on the bottom, took the bait it would run with it, taking hne out of the 
reel in a rush and making the reel sing with the click on. 

Marjorie rowed up the point a little way so she would not disturb the 
line. She pulled hard on the oars and the boat went way up the beach. 
Little waves came in with it. Marjorie stepped out of the boat and Nick 
pulled the boat high up the beach. 

‘What’s the matter, Nick?’ Magorie asked. 

‘I don’t know,’ Nick said, getting wood for a fire. 

They made a fire with driftwood. Marjorie went to the boat and 
brought a blanket. The evening breeze blew the smoke toward the point, 
so Marjorie spread the blanket out between the fire and the lake. 

M.arjoric sat on the blanket with her back to the fire and waited for 
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Nick He came o\ cr and sat down beside }ier on the blanket In back ol 
them was the close second-growth timber of tlie point and in front was 
the ba) with the mouth of Hortons Creek It was not quite dark. The 
fircligljt went as far as the water Tlic) could both sec the two steel rods 
at an angle oscr the dark water The fire glinted on the rceh 
hlagone unpacked the basket of supper 
‘I don’t feel like eating ’ said Nick 
‘Come on and eat, Nick ’ 

‘All right ’ 

The) ate without talking and watched the ts\o rods and the firelight 
m the water 

‘There’s going to be a moon to-niglit,* said Nick He looked across 
the baj to Uic hills that w ere beginning to sharpen against thesk) IJc) ond 
the hills he knew tlic moon was coming up 
'I know ie,‘ Maqoric said happiK 
‘You know cscrjdimg ’ Nick said 

*Ob, Nick, please cut it out* Wcasc, please don’t be that was ’’ 

*I can’t help it,' Nick said 'You do You know ever) thing That’s 
the trouble You know )ou do * 

Marjorie did not sas anything 

‘I’sc taught )ou cser> thing You know )ou do What don’t }ou 
know, anj-ssa) »' 

‘Oh shut up,’ Marjorie said There comes the moon ' 

The) sat on the blanket ssithout touching each other and watched the 
moon rise 

‘You don’t has c to talk silh Magone said, *\s hat’s rcall) the matter?’ 
‘I don't knos\ 

‘Of course )ou knoss * 

‘No I don't ’ 

‘Go on and sa) it * 

Nick looked on at the moon coming «p oscr the lulls 
’It isn’t fun ans more 

He was afraid to look at Mag >nc Then hclookcil at her She sat there 
w ith her I ack tow ard him I Ic loi>kcd at her back ’It mi't fun an) more 
Not ans of it ’ 

ShcJidii’tus ansthing Ilewcnton *1 feel as though cscrslhing was 
gone to hell mode of me I don’t know Marge I don't knoss s\ hat to 
sas ’ 

He looked at her back 

'Isn't lose ans fun?' Magoncsanl 
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‘No/ Nick said. Marjorie stood up. Nick sat there, Iris head in Jiis 
hands. 

‘I'm going to take the boat/ Marjorie called to him. ‘You can walk 
back around the point.’ 

‘All right/ Nick said. ‘I’ll push the boat off for you.’ 

‘You don’t need to/ she said. She was afloat in the boat on die water 
widi die moonlight on it. Nick went back and lay down Avith his face 
in the blanket by die fire. He could hear Marjorie rowing on the water. 

He lay diere for a long time. He lay diere while he heard Bill come into 
the clearing, walking around through the woods. He felt Bill coming up 
to the fire. Bill didn’t touch him, eidier. 

‘Did she go all right?’ Bill said. 

‘Oh, yes,’ Nick said, lying, Iris face on the blankets. 

‘Have a scene?’ 

‘No, there wasn’t any scene.’ 

‘How do you feel?’ 

‘ Oh, go away, Bill! Go away for a while.’ 

Bill selected a sandwich from the lunch basket and walked over to 
have a look at the rods. 


It was a frightfully hot day. Wed jammed an absolutely perfect barricade 
across the bridge. It was simply priceless. A big old wrought-iron grating from 
the front of a house. Too heavy to lift and you could shoot through it and they 
would have to climb over it. It was absolutely topping. They tried to get over 
it, and we potted them from forty yards. They rushed it, and officers came out 
alone and worked on it. It was an absolutely perfect obstacle. Their officers were 
very fine. We were frightfully put out when we heard the flank had gone, and 
we had to fall hack. 


THE THREE-DAY BLOW 

Tnr. rain stopped as Nick turned into the road that went up through the 
orchard. The fruit had been picked and the fall wind blew through the 
bare trees. Nick stopped and picked up a ^X^agner apple troni beside 
the road, shiny in the browni grass from the rain. He put the apple in 
the pocket of his Mackinaw qoat. 
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THE THREE-DAY BLOW 

Tlic road came out of tlic orcliarj on to the top of the hill There \\u 
the cottage. ’ ’ ' ’ ' ic) In back 

\%aj the gars mher like a 

hedge acaini o; cr m die 

%Mnd as he watched It s\as the fint of die autumn storms 
As Nick crossed the open field abo\ c the orchard the door of the cottage 
opened and Bill came out He stood on die porch looking out 
'Well, Wemedge,’ he said 
‘Hey, Bill,* Nick said, coming up the steps 

The) stood togetlicr looking out across the country, doTs*n over the 
orchard, beyond the road, across the lower fields and the ssoods of die 
point to the lake The wind was blowing straight down the lake The) 
could sec the surf along the Ten Afi/c point 
‘She’s hlossnng ‘ Nick said 
‘Shc‘11 blow like that for three dajV Bill said 
‘Is )oiir dad md Nick asked 
‘No He’s out with the gun Come on in ’ 

Nick went inside the cottage Tlierewasabjgfiremthcfireplacc The 
wind made u roar Dill shut die door 
‘Hase a drinkf he said 

He went out to the kitchen and came back with two glasses and a 
pitcher of w ater Nick reached the whisky bottle from the shelf above the 
tircplace 

‘All nchtf he said 
‘Good,’ said Bill 

The) Sat in front of die fire and drank the Insh w liisk) and w ater 
‘It’s got a swell, smokv taste,’ Nick said, and looked at the fire ilirough 
the glass 

‘Tlut’s the peat,' Bill said 

‘You can’t get peat into liquor.’ Nick said 

‘Tliat do«n'‘t make an) diirercnce.' Bill said 

‘You ever seen an) peatf' Nick asked 

‘No.’ said Bill 

‘Neither Imc I ’ Nick said 

His shoes, stretched out on the hearth, began to steam m front of the 
fire 

Hciter take )our shoes off,’ Bill said 
‘I haven’t got an) socks on ’ 

‘Take them off and dn them and HI get \ou some,’ Bill said He w ent 
uptairs into the loft and Nick licaro him walking about overhead 
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TME THREE-DAY DLOW 

The road came out of the orchard on to the top of the hill There \\ at 
the cottage, the porcli bare, smoke coming from the chimney. In back 
V.3S the garage, the chicken coop and the iccond-growtJi timber like a 
hedge against the woods behind The big trees swajed far oser m the 
wind as lie watched It was the fim of die autumn storms 
As Nick crossed the open field abo\ c the orchard the door of the cottage 
opened and Bill came out He stood on die porch looking out 
‘Well, Wcmcd^c,* he said 

lowTi over the 
w oods of the 

point to die lake The wind was blowing straight down die lake They 
could sec the surf along the Ten Mile point 
‘She’s blowing,’ Nick said 
‘She’ll blow like that for three da)^,* Bill said 
‘Is )our dad jnt’ Nick asked 
‘No He’s out wth the gun Come on in ’ 

Nick went inside the cotugc Tlicrc was a big fire in the fireplace The 
wind made it roar Dill shut the door 
'Hase a dnnkt’ he said 

He went out to the kitchen and came back with two glasses and a 
pitcher of water Nick reached the whisk> bottle from the slielfabosc the 
iircplace 

‘All righti’ he said 
‘Good,’ said Dill 

The) sat m front of die fire and drank the Insh wlnsk) and water 
‘It’s got a swell, smok) taste,' Nick said and looked at the fire through 
the glass 

‘That’s the peat,’ Bill said 

‘You can’t get peat into liquor.’ Nick said 

'That doesn’t make ans diiferencc ' Dill said 

‘You e\cr seen an) pcati' Nick asked 

‘No.* said Bill 

‘Neither ha\c I,’ Nick said 

Ills shoes, stretched out on the hearth, began to steam in front o^the 
fire 

‘Better take jour shoes off,’ Bill said 

. Dill said. He went 

up ‘ about oscfhcad 
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THr THREE-DAY BLOW 
‘I’d like to see the World Senes,* Nick said 

‘Well, tlie)’re a!ua)'s in New York or Plnladelphia nou,* Kill said 
‘That doesn’t do us anj pood * 

‘I nondcr if tlic Cards will ever win a pennant!* 

‘Not in our lifetime,’ UiII said 
‘Gee, the) ‘d go craz) Nick said 

‘Do ) ou renicmhcr w hen the) got going that once before thev had the 
tram wrccki* 

‘Bo) •’ Nick said, rcniembcring 

Bill reached over to the table under the window for the book that lay 
there, face dowm, where he liad put it when lie went to the door He held 
his glass in one hand and the book in the other, leaning back against Nick’s 
chair 

‘What arc you rcadingr’ 

‘RicharJ Pet crel ' 

‘I couldn’t get into it ’ 

‘It’s all right,' Bill said ‘It ain't a bad Invok, Weniedge ' 

‘Wliat else have you got I haven’t readt’ Nick asked 
'Did you read the Ferest Let erst' 

‘Yup That's the one w here tliev go to lied ev cry night with the naked 
sv\ ord betw ecn them ’ 

•Tl 


trouble* 

‘It's a symbol,' Bill said 

‘Sure.’ said Nick, ‘but it isn’t practical * 

‘Did you ever read rMiiuJet' 

‘It's fine,' Nick said ‘That s a real book That’s where his old man is 
after him all tlic time Have vou got anv more bv Walpolei’ 

'Tie DurL Fi rest' Bill said 'It’s about Russia ’ 

‘Wliat docs he know about Rmsiaf Nick asked 
‘I don’t know* You can't ever tell about those guvs Mavbe he was 
there when he vvas a bov He's got a lot of dope on il’ 

‘I’d like to meet him, Nick uid 
‘I’d hke to meet Cijcsferton ’ Bill «id 

‘I wish he was here now ' Nick said ‘We'd take him fisliing to the 
'Voix to-morrow 

'I wonder if he'd like to go fisliinc * Bill said 
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‘Sure,’ said Nick. ‘He must be about the best guy there is. Do you 
remember the Flying him’ 

‘If an angel out of heaven 
Gives you something else to drink, 

Thank him for his kind intentions; 

Go and pour them down the sink!’ 

'Tliat’s right,’ said Nick. ‘I guess he’s a better guy than Walpole.’ 
‘Oil, he’s a better guy, all right,’ Bill said. 

‘But Walpole’s a better writer.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Nick said. ‘Chesterton’s a classic.’ 

‘Walpole’s a classic, too,’ Bill insisted. 

‘I wish we had them both here,’ Nick said. ‘We’d take them both fish- 
ing to the ’Vobc to-morrow.’ 

‘Let’s get drunk,’ Bill said. 

‘All right,’ Nick agreed. 

‘My old man won’t care,’ Bill said. 

‘Are you sure?’ said Nick. 

‘I know it,’ Bill said. 

‘I’m a little drunk now,’ Nick said. 

‘You aren’t drunk,’ Bill said. 

He got up from the floor and reached for the whisky bottle. Nick held 
out his glass. His eyes fixed on it while Bill poured. 

Bill poured the glass half-full of whisky. 

‘Put in your own water,’ he said. ‘There’s just one more shot.’ 

‘Got any more?’ Nick asked. 

‘There’s plenty more but dad only likes me to drink what’s open.’ 
‘Sure,’ said Nick. 

‘He says opening bottles is what makes drunkards,’ Bill explained. 
‘That’s right,’ said Nick. He was impressed. He had never thought of 
that before. He had always thought it was solitary drinking that made 
drunkards. 

‘How is your dad?’ he asked respectfully. 

‘He’s .'ll] right,’ Bill said. ‘He gets a little wild sometimes.’ 

‘He’s a swell guy,’ Nick said. He poured water into his glass out of 
the pitcher. It mixed slowly wth the whisky. There was more rvhisky 
than water. 

'You bet your life he is,’ Bill said. 

‘My old man’s all right,' Nick said. 

‘You’re damn right he is,’ said Bill, 
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‘He claimi he’s never taken a drink in Im life,’ Nick said, as though 
announcuit; a saennfic fact. 

‘Well he's a doctor M> old man’s a painter That’s diflcrcnt ’ 

‘He’s missed a Jot,’ Nick said sadK 

‘You can’t tell,’ Bill said ‘£ver\tning*s got its compemauons ’ 

‘He saj-s he’s missed a lot himself* Nick confessed 

‘Well, Dad s had a tough time,’ Bill said 

'It all evens up,’ Nick said 

The) sat looking into die fire and thinking of this profound truth 

‘1 11 get a chunk from the back porcli,* Nick said He had nouced while 
looking into tJie fire that the fire was d)ing dowm Also he wished to 
show he could hold his liquor and be pracucal Evcnifhisfathcrhadneser 
touched a drop Bill was not going to get him drunk before he himsclfwas 
drunk 

‘Bring one of the big bcecJi cliunks,* Bill said He w’ls also being 
consciously pracucal 

Nick came m with the log tlirough the kitchen and m passing knocked 
a ^an off the kitchen table He laid the log down and picked up the ^an 


thoroughfj practial 

He came in canning the log and Bill got up from the chair and helped 
him rut It on the fire 

'That’s a swell log ’ Nick said 

‘I’d been saving it for the bad weather.’ Bill said ‘A log like tliat will 
bum all night.* 

‘There'll be coals left to start the fire m the morning,’ Nick said 

‘That’s nght,’ Bill agreed Thc> vsetc conducting tke converution on 
a high plane 

‘Let’s luve another dnnk ’ Nick said. 

‘I think there's another bottle open in the locker ’ Bill said 

He kneeled down m Uic comer m front of the locker and brought out 
a square-faced bottle 

‘It’s Scotch,’ he said. 

'I n get some more water, Nick said He went out into the kitchen 
again He filled the pitcher with the dipper, dipping cold spring water 
from the pad On his wa) back to the living-room he passed a mirror 
n the dining-room and looked in iL Hu face looked strange He smiled 
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at the face in the mirror and it grinned back at him. He ^vinkcd at it and 
went on. It was not his face but it didn’t make any difference. 

Bill had poured out the drinks. 

‘That’s an awfully big shot,’ Nick said. 

‘Not for us, Wemedge,’ Bill said. 

‘What’ll we drink to:’ Nick asked, holding up the glass. 

‘Let’s drink to fishing,’ Bill said. 

‘All right,’ Nick said. ‘Gentlemen, I give you fishing,’ 

‘AH fishing,’ Bill said. ‘Everywhere.’ 

‘Fishing,’ Nick said. ‘That’s what we drink to.’ 

‘It’s better than baseball,’ Bill said. 

‘There isn’t any comparison,’ said Nick. ‘How did we ever get talking 
about basebaUj' 

‘It was a mistake,’ Bill said. ‘Baseball is a game for louts.’ 

They drank all that was in their glasses. 

‘Now let’s drink to Chesterton.’ 

‘And Walpole,’ Nick interposed. 

Nick poured out the liquor. BiU poured in the water. They looked at 
each other. They felt very fine. 

‘Gentlemen,’ Bill said, ‘I give you Chesterton and Walpole.’ 

‘Exactly, gentlemen,’ Nick said. 

They drank. Bill filled up the glasses. They sat down in the big chairs 
in front of the fire. 

‘You were ver)’ wise, Wemedge,’ Bill said. 

‘What do you mean?’ asked Nick. 

‘To bust off that Marge business,’ Bill said. 

‘I guess so,’ said Nick, 

‘It was the only thing to do. If you hadn’t, by now you’d be back 
home working tr)nng to get enough money to get married.' 

Nick said nothing. 

‘Once a man’s married he’s absolutely bitched,’ Bill went on. *Hc 
hasn’t got anything more. Nothing. Not a damn thing. He’s done for. 
You’ve seen the guys that get married.’ 

Nick said notlhng. 

‘You can tell them,’ Bill said. ‘They get this sort of fat married look. 
They’re done for.’ 

‘Sure,’ said Nick. 

‘It was probably bad busting it off,' Bill said. ‘But you always fall for 
somebody else .and then it’s all right. Fall for them but don’t' let them 
ruin you.’ 
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‘Yes,’ said Nick 

‘If )ou’d lia\c married her >ou would Jmc had to niarr) the whole 
famt!) . Remember her mother and that gu) she marned ’ 

Nick nodded 

-i.f.i ..if.f., . _ I . <• 


‘YoiicameoutofitdamncdwcII.’BiIlsajd ‘Now shccanmarrj some- 

I -ft .. _ — - I 1 „ J I . I v_ — ^ t 


Nick said nothing Tlie liquor had all died out of him and left him 
alone Hill wasn’t there fie wasn't sitnng in front of the fire or going 
fishing to-morrow with Hill and his dad or an) thing He wasn’t drunk' 
It was all gone All he knew was that he had once had Malone and that 
he had lost her She was gone and he had sent her awa> That was all 
that mattered He might never see her again Probablv he ncs er w oiild 
It was all gone, finished 
'Let's have another drink,' Nick said 
Dill poured it out Nick splashed m a little water 
'If joti'd gone on tliat wa> we wouldn't be here now,' Bill said 
That was true His original plan had been to go down home and get 
a job Then he had planned to sta\ in Charles oix all winter so he could 
be near Marge Now he did not know what he was going to do 
‘ProbabK we ssouldn't even l>e going fishing to-morrow,’ Hill said 
'You had tlic riqht dope, all nqht' 

‘J couldn't hc)^ jf,' Nick sai^ 

‘I know That s the wav tc works out,' Bill said 
‘All of a sudden evervthing vs-as over.' Nick uid 'I don’t know win 
It was I couldn't help it. Just like when the three-dav blows come now 
and np all the leaves off the trees ’ 

'Well, It's over That’s the point ' Dill said 
‘It was mv fault,’ Nick said 

‘It doesn’t make am difiercncc whose fault it svai,’ Hill uid 
‘No, I suppose nor.' Nick said 

The fcig thing was t/ut AVarjorie was cone and that prohahfs he w oufd 
nescr sec her again He had talked to her about how thev vsouIJ co to 
Italj together and the fun the) would have Places tnev svould be 
together It was all gone now 
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at the face in the mirror and it grinned back at him. He winked at it and 
went on. It was not his face but it didn’t make any difference. 

Bill had poured out the drinks. 

‘That’s an awfully big shot,’ Nick said. 

‘Not for us, Wemedge,’ Bill said. 

‘What’ll we drink to-’ Nick asked, holding up the glass. 

‘Let’s drink to fisliing,’ Bill said. 

‘All right,’ Nick said. ‘Gentlemen, 1 give you fishing.’ 

‘All fishing,’ Bill said. ‘Ever^nvherc.’ 

‘Fishing,’ Nick said. ‘That’s what wc drink to.’ 

‘It’s better than baseball,’ Bill said. 

‘There isn’t any comparison,’ said Nick. ‘How did we ever get talking 
about baseball?’ 

‘It was a mistake,’ Bill said. ‘Baseball is a game for louts.' 

They drank all that was in their glasses. 

‘Now let’s drink to Chesterton.’ 

‘And Walpole,’ Nick interposed. 

Nick poured out the liquor. Bill poured in the water. They looked at 
each other. They felt very fine. 

‘Gentlemen,’ Bill said, ‘I give you Chesterton and Walpole.’ 

‘Exactly, gentlemen,’ Nick said. 

They drank. Bill filled up the glasses. They sat down in the big chairs 
in front of the fire. 

‘You were very wise, Wemedge,’ Bill said. 

‘What do you mean?’ asked Nick. 

‘To bust offtliat Marge business,’ Bill said. 

‘I guess so,’ said Nick. 

‘It was the only firing to do. If you hadn’t, by now you’d be back 
home working trjang to get enough money to get married.’ 

Nick said nothing. 

‘Once a man’s married he’s absolutely bitched,’ Bill went on. ‘He 
hasn’t got anything more. Nothing. Not a damn thing. He’s done for. 
You’ve seen the guys that get married.’ 

Nick said nofihng. 

‘You can tell them,’ Bill said. ‘They get this sort of fat married look. 
They’re done for.’ 

‘Sure,’ said Nick. 

‘It was probably bad busting it off,’ Bill said. ‘But you always fall for 
somebody else and then it’s all right. Fall for them but don’t' let them 
ruin you.’ 
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‘Yes,’ said Nick 

‘If )ou‘d lu\c married her >ou would have had to marr) the whole 
famil) Remember her mother and that gu) she mamed ' 

Nick nodded 

‘Imagine having them around the house all the time and going to Sun- 
da) dinners at their house, and having them over to dinner and her telling 
Marge all the time w hat to do and how to act ’ 

Nick sat quiet 

‘Youcamcoutofitdamncdwcll/Binsaid ‘Now shecaninarrv some- 

I t ri » , I I I • I •r • « 


Nick said nothing The liquor had all died out of him and left him 
alone Bill wasn’t mere He wasn’t sitting in front of the fire or going 
fishing to-morrow with Bill and his dad or an) thing He wasn’t drunk 
It was all gone All he knew was that he had once had Magonc and tliat 
he had lost her She was gone and he had sent her awa) That was all 
that mattered He might never see her again ProbabK be never would 
It was all gone, finished 
‘Let’s have another drink,’ Nick said 
Dill poured It out Nick splashed in a little water 
'If)ou’d gone on that wa) we wouldn’t be here now,’ Dill said 
That was true His original plan had been to go down home and get 
a job Then he had planned to stav in Cliarlevoi't all winter so he could 
be near Marge Now he did not know what he was going to do 
‘rroluhlv we wouldn’t even I'C going fishing to-morrow,’ Dill said 
'You had rlie nghr dope, all nght ' 

‘I couldn’t hcl^ It ’ Nick said 
‘I know That s the wa) it works out * Bill said 
‘All of a sudden everything was over.’ Nick said ‘I don’t know win 
It w as I couldn’t help it Just like vv hen the three-da) blow s come now 
and rip all llic Icav es off the trees ’ 

‘Well It’s over That's the point,’ Bill said 
‘It was mv fault ’ Nick said 

'It doesn’t make anv diflcrcnce whose fault it was Bill said 
‘No I suppose not.' Nick said 

The big thing was that Marjorie was gone and that probabi) he would 
never sec her again He had talked to her about how thev would go to 
Ital) together and the fun the) would have Places tliev would be 
together It was all gone now 
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‘So long as it’s over that’s all that matters,’ Bill said. ‘I tell you, Wem- 
edge, I was worried while it was going on. You played it right. I under- 
stand her mother is sore as hell. She told a lot of people you were engaged.’ 

‘We weren’t engaged,’ Nick said. 

‘It was all around that you were.’ 

‘I can’t help it,’ Nick said. ‘We weren’t.’ 

‘Weren’t you going to get married?’ Bill asked, 

‘Yes. But we weren’t engaged,’ Nick said. 

‘What’s the difference?’ Bill asked judicially. 

‘I don’t know. There’s a difference.’ 

'I don’t see it,’ said Bill. 

‘All right,’ said Nick. ‘Let’s get drunk.’ 

‘All right,’ Bill said. ‘Let’s get really drunk.’ 

‘Let’s get drunk and then go swimming,’ Nick said. 

He drank off his glass. 

‘I’m sorry as hell about her but what could I do?’ he said. ‘You know 
what her mother was like!’ 

‘She was terrible,’ Bill said. 

‘All of a sudden it was over,’ Nick said. ‘I oughtn’t to talk about it.’ 

‘You aren’t,’ Bill said. ‘I talked about it and now I’m through. We 
won’t ever speak about it again. You don’t want to think about it. You 
might get back into it again.’ 

Nick had not thought about that. It had seemed so absolute. That was 
a thought. That made him feel better. 

‘Sure,’ he said. ‘There’s always that danger.’ 

He felt happy now. There was not anything that was irrevocable. He 
might go into town Saturday night. To-day was Thursday. 

‘There’s always a chance,’ he said. 

‘You’ll have to watch yourself,’ Bill said. 

‘I’ll watch myself,’ he said. 

He felt happy. Nothing was funshed. Nothing was ever lost. He would 
go into town on Saturday. He felt lighter, as he had felt before Bill started 
to talk about it. There was always a way out. 

‘Let’s take the guns and go down to the point and look for your dad,’ 
Nick said. 

‘All right.’ 

Bill took down the two shotguns from the rack on the wall. He opened 
a box of shells. Nick put on his Mackinaw coat and his shoes. His shoes 
were stiff from tlic diying. He was still quite drunk but his head was clear. 

‘How do you feel?* Nick asked. 
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‘Swell ^ 1 vejustgotagoodedijeon’ Billwas buttoning up hts sweater. 
‘There’s no use getung drunk ’ 

‘No We ought to get outdoon * 

They stepped out the door. The wind was blowing a gale 
‘The birds will he right down m the grass with this/ Nick said 
They struck down toward the orchard 

"aid 


Outside now tlie Marge business was no longer so tragic It was not 
c%cn \cry important. The wind blew cseiytlung like that awaj. 

‘It’s coming right ofF the big lake/ Nick said 
Against the wind tlicj* heard the thud of a shotgun 
‘That's Dad/ Bill said ‘Hc‘$ down m the sw amp/ 

‘Let’s cut down that 'waj'/ Nick said 

‘Let’s cut across die low cr meadow and see ifw e jump an> thing/ Bill said. 
‘All right,’ Nick said 

Noncofitwasimportantnow' Tlic wind blew it out of his head Sol! 
he could alwa)? go into town Saturday night It was a good thing to 
has c in resent 


The) shd the six eahittel mmsiers at half j'tui »it i« the merntiij rtfaw/r the 
11 all cj a hasptijl There ii ere pevls cf u arer m the tcutt) jrd There ii ere uxt 
dead feai es cit the pai cf the ecfirl) ard It rained hard AH the shuilers of the 

hospital 11 ere nailed shut One of the minisrers » as sicL u ilh typhoid Tit u 
scfdiert farrifJ him dmi mtairs ana pm iMp she ram They Sried so hoU him up* 
"f.'. w rn* -r n . «rf ^ C. , h 
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Nicx sttx>d up He was all nghl He looled up die track at the lights of 
the caboose going out of sight around a curve There was water on l-^'h 
sidi of the track, then tamarack swamp 
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He felt of his knee. The pants were tom and the skin was barked. His 
hands were scraped and there were sand and cinders driven up under his 
nails. He went over to the edge of the track, down the little slope to the 
water and washed liis hands. He washed them carefully in the cold water, 
getting the dirt out from the nails. He squatted down and bathed his 
knee. 

That lousy crut of a brakeman. He would get him some day. He would 
know him again. That was a fme way to act. 

‘Come here, kid,’ he said. ‘I got something for you.’ 

He had fallen for it. What a lousy kid thing to have done. They would 
never suck liim in tliat way again. 

‘Come here, kid, I got sometliing for you.’ Then wham and he lit on 
his hands and knees beside the track. 

Nick rubbed his eye. There was a big bump coming up. He would 
have a black eye, all right. It ached already. That son of a crutting 
brakeman. 

He touched the bump over liis eye with his fingers. Oh, well, it was 
only a black eye. That was all he had gotten out of it. Cheap at the price. 
He wished he could see it. Could not sec it looking into the water, though. 
It was dark and he was a long way off from anywhere. He wiped his 
hands on his trousers and stood up, then climbed the embankment to the 
rails. 

He started up the track. It was well ballasted and made easy walking, 
sand and gravel packed between the ties, solid walking. The smooth road- 
bed like a causeway went on ahead through the swamp. Nick walked 
along. He must get to somewhere. 

Nick had swung on to the freight train when it slowed down for the 
yards outside of Walton Junction. The train, \vith Nick on it, had passed 
through Kalkaska as it started to get dark. Now he must be nearly to 
Mancelona. Three or four miles of swamp. He stepped along the track, 
walking so he kept on die ballast between the ries, the swamp ghostly in 
the rising mist. His eye ached and he was hungry. He kept on hiking, 
putting the miles of track back of him. The swamp was all the same on 
bodi sides of die track. 

Ahead there was a bridge. Nick crossed it, his boots ringing hollow 
on the iron. Down below the water showed black between the slits of 
ries. Nick kicked a loose spike and it dropped into the water. Beyond die 
bridge were hills. It was liigh and dark on both sides of the track. Up 
the track Nick saw a fire. 

He came up die track toward the fire carefully. It was off to one side 
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of the trach, below the railw ay embanhincnt He had only seen the light 
from «c. The track came out through a cut and where the fire as burning 
the countrs* opened out and fell away into woods Nick dropped carefully 
doi.\-n the embankment and cut into the woods to come up to the fire 
through the trees. It was a bceclmood forest and the fallen beechnut burrs 
were under his shoes as he walked between the trees The fire was bnglit 
now, just at the edge of the trees. There was a man sitting by it. Nick 
waited behind die tree and watched. Tlic man looked to be alone. He 
was sitting there with his head in Ins hands looking at the fire. Nick 
stepped out and walked into (he iirclight. 

Tiic man sac there looking into the fire. When Nick stopped quite 
close to him he did not move. 

'Hello!* Nick said. 

The man looked up. 

* Wlicrc did you get the sliinert* he said. 

*A brakeman busted me.' 

‘Off the through frcigliti* 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I sasv die bastard,’ die man said ‘I Ic w cm through here 'bout an hour 
and a half ago. I le was w alkuig along the top of the cars slapping Ins arms 
and singing.’ 

‘The bastard!' 

’It must has e made him feel good to bust ) ou,’ the man said seriously. 

’I’ll bust him.’ 

’Get him ssnth a rock some time when he’s going through,’ die man 
adsiscd. 

‘I’ll get him.’ 

'You’re a tough one, aren’t )oui’ 

'No.' Nick answered 

'All j ou kids are tough ’ 

'You got to be touqli,’ Nick said 

'That’s what I said 

*1 he man looked at Nick and smiled In the iirclight Nick saw that Ins 
face \s*as misshapen His nose was sunken, his e\es were slits, he had queer 
shaped Iip Nick did not perceive all dm at once, he onK saw die nun’s 
face ss-as queerly formed and mutilated It was like putts' m colour. 
Head looking m the firelight. 

* t>cm’ t •) TTO ViVt Trrf •pani’ tVit rtem 

Nick was embarrass^ 

'Sure,' be said 
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‘Look here!’ the man took ofFliis cap. 

He had only one ear. It was tliickcned and tight against the side of his 
head. Where the other ear should have been there was a stump. 

‘Ever see one like that?’ 

'No/ said Nick. It made Iiim a little sick, 

‘I could take it/ the man said. ‘Don’t you think I could take it, kid?' 
‘You bet!’ 

‘They all bust their hands on me,’ the little man said. ‘They couldn’t 
hurt me.’ 

He looked at Nick. ‘Sit down,’ he said. ‘Want to eat?’ 

‘Don’t bother,’ Nick said. ‘Tm going on to the town.’ 

‘Listen!’ the man said. ‘Call me Ad.’ 

‘Sure!’ 

‘Listen,’ the little man said, ‘I’m not quite right.’ 

‘What’s the matter?’ 

1 m cra 2 y- 

He put on his cap. Nick felt like laughing. 

‘You’re all right,’ he said. 

‘No, I’m not, I’m crazy. Listen, you ever been crazy?’ 

‘No,’ Nick said. ‘How does it get you?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Ad said, ‘When you got it you don’t know about it. 
You know me, don’t you?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘I’m Ad Francis.’ 

‘Honest to God?’ 

‘Don’t you believe it?' 

‘Yes.’ 

Nick knew it must be true. 

‘You know how I beat them?’ 

‘No,’ Nick said. 

‘My heart’s slow. It only beats forty a minute. Feel it,’ 

Nick hesitated. 

‘Come on,’ the man took hold of his hand. ‘Take hold of my wrist. 
Put your fingers there.’ 

The little man’s wrist was thick and the muscles bulged above the bone. 
Nick felt the slow pumping under his fingers. 

'Got a watch?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Neither have 1/ Ad said. ‘It ain’t any good if you haven’t got a watch/ 
Nick dropped his wrist. 
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‘Listen.’ Ad Francis said ‘Take ahold attain You count and I’l! count 
up to suet) ’ 

Fcclinq the slo%% hard throb under his fingers Nick started to count. 
He heard the little man counting sIo\tI), one, mo, ilirec, four, fise, and 
on -- aloud 

‘Sixt) Ad finished ‘That’s a mimitc Wliat did \ ou make iii’ 
‘Fort),’ Nick said 

‘That’s right,’ Ad said happil) ‘She neser speeds up * 

A man dropped dos%*n the railroad embankment and came across the 
cleanng to the fire 
‘Hclio, Hugs’’ Ad said 

‘IIcDo’’ Dugs answered It was a Negro’s so*ce Nickkncw fromthe 
wa) he walked that he was a Negro He stood ssnth his back to them, 
bending o\cr the fire He straightened up 
‘Tins 1 $ tn) pal Dugs,’ Ad said *Hc*$ craz>, too ’ 

‘Glad to meet xou,' Bugs said ‘Where >ou sa\ jou'rc from?’ 
‘Chicago,’ Nick said 

'Tlut’s ^ fine tosvn,’ the Negro said *l didn’t catch ^our name ’ 
‘Adams Nick Adams’ 

'He ayi he’s reset been crai). Bugs,* Ad said 
'He’s got a lot coming to him,’ the Negro said He was unwrapping a 
package b) the fire 

‘wlien are we going to eat. Bugs?’ the prire-fighter asked 
'Right aw as * 

‘Are )ou hungrs, Nick?' 

‘Hungrs as hell' 

'Hear that. Bugs?' 

*/ hear most o/ is hat goes on ’ 

‘Tliat ain’t what I asked >oii ’ 

• * cr'ws hot the 

' ; ■ * •> cr the fire 

■ ■ ' ' . • ■ ■ >m ‘’d" lo side 

to haste the ergs with the hot fat 

sou cut some bread ot t of lliat bac * tioc* ^Jinl Ihi_ mnied 
from the fire 
‘Sure ' 

Nick reached m the ban and hrouch* ut a 1 a’ m i Hi. cit six 
slices Ad watched him ard leaned tt 'w u 
’Let me take sour koifi", N ck ’ 1 r 
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‘No, you don’t/ the Negro said. ‘Hang on to your knife, Mister 
Adams.’ 

The prize-fighter sat back. 

“Will you bring me the bread, Mister Adams;’ Bugs asked. Nick 
brought it over. 

‘Do you like to dip your bread in the ham fat;’ the Negro asked. 

‘You bet!’ 

‘Perhaps we’d better wait until later. It’s better at the finish of die 
meal. Here.’ 

The Negro picked up a slice of ham and laid it on one of the pieces of 
bread, then slid an egg on top of it. 

‘Just close that sand\vich, wll you, please, and give it to Mister Francis.’ 

Ad took the sandwich and started eating. 

‘Watch out how that egg runs,’ the Negro warned. ‘Tliis is for you, 
Mister Adams. The remainder for myself.’ 

Nick bit into the sandwich. The Negro was sitting opposite him beside 
Ad. The hot fried ham and eggs tasted wonderful, 

‘Mister Adams is right hungry',’ the Negro said. The little man whom 
Nick knew by name as a former champion fighter was silent. He had said 
nothing since the Negro had spoken about the knife, 

‘May I offer you a slice of bread dipped right in the hot ham fat?’ Bugs 
said. 

‘Thanks a lot.' 

The little •white man looked at Nick. 

‘Will you have some, Mister Adolph Francis?’ Bugs offered from die 
skillet. 

Ad did not answer. He was looking at Nick. 

‘Mister Francis;’ came the nigger’s soft voice. 

Ad did not answer. He was looking at Nick. 

‘I spoke to you. Mister Francis/ the nigger said softly. 

Ad kept on looking at Nick. He had his cap down over his ey'es. Nick 
felt nervous. 

‘How the hell do you get that way?’ came out from under the cap 
sharply at Nick. 

‘Who the hell do you think you arc? You’re a snotty bastard. You 
come in here where nobody asks you and cat a man’s food and when he 
asks to borrow a knife you get snotty.’ 

He gitycd at Nick, his face w.as white and his eyes almost out of sight 
under his cap. 

'You’re a hot sketch. Who the hell asked you to butt in here?’ 
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‘Nobodj/ 

‘You’re damn right nobodj did Nohodj asked )qu to $U) eithcc 
You come m licre and act jnott\ about m\ face and smoke iny agars 
and drink ni) Iicjuor and tlieii ulk snoit) Where tlie hell do )ou think 
)ou pet olTt’ 

Nick said nothing Ad stood up 

'I’ll tell )ou, )oii %cllo\\-Incrcd Chicago bastard You’re going to 
pet ) our can knockea ofi" D<>)ou get rfutr’ 

Nick stepped back The httle man came tost ard him sloul), stepping 
flat-footed forts ard, his left foot stepping forssard, his right dragging up 
ton 

‘Hit me/ he inosed his head *Trs and hit me ’ 

'I don’t ss ant to hit ) ou ’ 

'You sson’t pet out of it that ssa) You’re going to take a beating, sect 
Come on and lead at me * 

'Cut It out.' Nick said 

‘All right, then, >ou bastard ' 

Tlic httle man looked down at Nick'* feet As he looked dossm the 
Negro, ssho had followed behind him as he moved avva) from the Are, 
set liimscir and tapped him across the base of the skull He fell forssard 

j ’ ^ I I • ' » . - * ' ’ ' . I .s- . - . T« . > .1. 

I ■ * • . ■ 

Hugs laid him dossm gentls 

‘Will )ou bnng me the ssatcr in the bucket, hiister Adamsi' he said 
Till afraid 1 hit him just a little hard ' 

The Negro splaslied ssatcr with his hand on the man’s face and pulled 
his cars gentls The c\ es closed 

Bugs stood up 

‘He$ all right,’ he said ‘There's nothing to ssom about I’m som, 
Mister Adams ' 

‘It's all riglit' Nick ssas looking dowm at the httle man He saw die 
blackjack on the grass and picked it up It luJ a flexible hanJ'e and ssas 
limber m his hand Worn blaik leather sadi a liandkcrchief ssTappeJ 
around the heas-s end 

‘That’s a s\ lial-Ivi’ie handle' the Negro sm led ‘Th-s don’t make 
Slsetssxsw ttvotc I didn’t know haw. vsefl soucou^J ukc care of vounelf 
and, ansnsas, 1 didn’t ssant sou to hurt him or mark I im up no mo-e 
tl an he is ’ 

The Negro smiled aga n 
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‘You iiurt him yourself.’ 

‘I know how to do it. He won’t remember notliing of it. I have to 
do it to change him when he gets that way.’ 

Nick was still looking down at tlie little man, lying, his eyes closed in 
the firelight. Bugs put some wood on tire fire. 

‘Don’t you worrj' about lum none, Mister Adams. I seen him like this 
plenty of times before.’ 

‘What made him crazy?’ Nick asked. 

‘Oh, a lot of things,’ the Negro answered from the fire. ‘Would you 
like a cup of this coffee. Mister Adams?’ 

He handed Nick the cup and smoothed the coat he had placed under 
the unconscious man’s head. 

‘He took too many beatings, for one thing,’ the Negro sipped the 
coffee. ‘But that just made Iiim sort of simple. Then his sister was his 
manager and they was always being written up in the papers all about 
brothers and sisters and how she loved her brother and how he loved 
his sister, and then they got married in New York and that made a 
lot of unpleasantness.’ 

‘I remember about it.’ 

‘Sure, Of course they wasn’t brother and sister no more than a rabbit, 
but there was a lot of people didn’t like it cither way and they com- 
menced to have disagreements, and one day she just went off and never 
come back.’ 

He drank the coffee and wiped his lips with die pink palm of his Iiand. 

‘He just went craty. Will you have some more coffee, Mister Adams?’ 

‘Thanks.’ 

‘I seen her a couple of times,’ the Negro went on. ‘She was an awful 
good-looking woman. Looked enough like him to be tnnns. Hcavouldn’t 
be bad-iooking without his face ail busted.’ 

He stopped. The story seemed to be over. 

‘Where did you meet him?’ asked Nick. 

‘I met him in jail,’ die Negro said, ‘He was busting people all the time 
after she went away and tliey put him in jail. I was in for cuttin’ a man.’ 

He smiled, and went on soft-voiced; 

‘Right away I liked him and when I got out I looked liim up. He likes 
to diink I m crazy and I don t mind- I like to be with him and I like seeing 
the countrv’ and I^don’t have to commit no larceny to do it. I like living 
like a gentleman.’ 

‘What do you all do?’ Nick asked. 

‘Oh, nothing. Just move around. He’s got money.’ 
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*Hc mu^t ha%e made a lot of monc}.’ 

‘Sure. He spent all Ins moncj*, though. Or dicy tool it auay from him. 
She sends him monc)*.’ 

He poked up the fire. 

'She's a miphn* fine ’woman/ he said. ‘She looks enough like him to 
be hts own t\siii ' 

Tlie Negro looked over at the httlc nun, I)mg breathing hcavilv. His 
blond luir was down oscr his forehead His mutilated face /ooked 
fhildzsli in repose. 

‘I can wake him up any time now. Mister Adams. If \ou don’t mind 
I wish you’d sort ofpull out. I don't like to not be hospiiaole, but it might 
" ‘e tohave to tliump him and It’s 
I has e to sort of keep him away 
, i. , Mister Ailamsf No. don't thanK 

me. Mister Adams. I’d have svameJ you about him but he seemed to 
have taken such a hking to ) ou and I tlioughi things w ere going to be all 
right You’ll hit a tossm about two miles op the track. Mancelona tlicy 
cr?I ic. Good-h) V. I uish « c oouM ark ) ou to say the mghe hut tt'sjust 
out of the tjuestion. Would you like to take some of that ham and some 
bread with youf Not You better take a sandwich/ all tins m a losv, 
smooth, polite nicgcr s*oiee. 

'Good. Well, good*bje, Mister Adams Good*bsc and good luck!’ 

Nick walked asvay from the fire across the clearing to the railway 
. » e.t . . .. ....1 r -low-softsoiceofthe 

*• •• • ■ Tlien he heard the 

' ‘ ^ 's \oicc soothed, '/ust 

you drink a cup of tins hot co/Tce ' 

Nick climbed the embankment and started up the track. He found he 
had a ham sandwich in his hand and put it in Im pocket. Looking back 
from the niounnng grade before the track curved mto die 1 ills he couM 
see the firelight in the clearing 


'.“I ' ' ; •" i .1 . ^ —* {} ey h j'i h( tkcT 

• •• ' • ■ • >1. cu e tirji'Jly IftksJf-fcrt 

■ ...... I . Tie t-jnh'ri enhisUr Tie 

djy u'ss very } kV. aiui'j/, rif fatA^c J. » » c^mrrsen.' tyrju ?ir«, }jy pee d.'u i- 
11 ard CfaiVn the ifjt! .\7.'k' helrJ jfraiif/r ekeaJ h^iJli^tly 7i-e p ’■h tt j!I 
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oj the house opposite had fallen out from the roof and an iron bedstead hung 
twisted toward the street. Two Austrian dead lay in the ruhhle in the shade of the 
house. Up the street were other dead. Things were getting forward in the town. 
It was going well. Stretcher hearers would he along any time now. Nick turned 
his head and looked down at Rinaldi. 'Scuta Rinaldo; Senta. You and we we've 
made a separate peace.' Rinaldi lay still in the sun, hreathing with difficulty. 
' We're not patriots.' Nick turned his head away, smiling sweatily. Rinaldi was 
a disappointing audience. 


A VERY SHORT STORY 

One liot evening in Padua they carried him up on to the roof and he 
could look out over the top of the town. There were chimney swifts in 
tlic sky. After a wliile it got dark and the searclilights came out. The 
others went down and took the bottles with tlicm. He and Luz could hear 
them below on the balcony. Luz sat on the bed. She was cool and fresh 
in the hot night. 

Luz stayed on night duty for tlurce montlis. They tvcrc glad to let her, 
Wiicn they operated on liim she prepared him for the operating table; and 
they had a joke about friend or enema. He went under the anaesthetic 
holding tiglit on to himself so he would not blab about anytliing during 
die silly, talky rime. After he got on crutches he used to take the tempera- 
tures so Luz would not have to get up from the bed. There were only a 
few patients, and they all laicw about it. They all liked Luz. As he walked 
back along the halls he thought of Luz in his bed. 

Before he went back to die front they went into the Duomo and 
prayed. It was dim and quiet, and dicrc were other people prapng. 
They avanted to get married, but there was not enough time for the banns, 
and neither of them had birth certificates. They felt as though they were 
married, but they wanted everyone to know about it, and to make it so 
tlicy could not lose it. 

Luz wrote him many letters that he never got until after the armistice. 
Fifteen came in a bunch to die front and he sorted them by the dates and 
read them all straight through. They were all about the hospital, and how 
much she loved him and how it avas impossible to get along avithout him 
and how terrible it was missing him at night. 

After the armistice they agreed he should go home to get a job so they 
might be married. Luz would not come home until he had a good job 
and could come to New York to meet her. It was understood he tvould 
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not dnnk, and lie did not M-ant to sec his fnetids or an)onc m the States 


donone to open a liospital lewaslonelvand rainy there, and there was a 
battalion ofarditi quartered m the towti Linng in die muddv, fain\ tonm 
m the mnter, die major of the bamlioii made lo\ c to Lur,' and $!ic had 
ne\cr fcnouTi Italians before, and finallj ssrotc tc> the States that diein had 
been only a boj and girl affair. She \vm sorrj, and she kncs\ he nould 
probably not be able to understand, but might some day forgix c her, and 
be grateful to her, and she eeneaed, absoIutcK imeepectcdl) , to be 
married m the spring SIic lo\cu him as ahvaj’S, but she realized nou* it 
\\as onh a bo) and girl lose She hoped he ssoiilJ have a great career, 
and believed m him absolutcl) She knew* it w at for the best 
Tlic major did not niarrv her in the spring, or anj other time Luz 
never got an answer to (he /errer to CAiogoaiout jr A s/iort time after 
he contracted gonorrhoea fromasalcs girlmaLoop department store while 
nding III a taxicab through Lincoln Park 


IVliileiJic h'liil jrJwnt u js tl f neneh pieces <7l Itehy 

t ery f 1 ’ atiJ su . leJ anJ prj}eJ. Oh Jesus Chnst^ (;enfte out cf here Deir 
Jens. pUtse ijr/ tre out Christ plejsc pUsse, please, Christ tf you’ll only 
leepinefroni . ’t * • /»•»•,» 

f I cr} hvy I/I • . . ' 

Jerr Jesus' . ■ ' ■ 

iratch an I in iJ e in rnin^ the sun c sme up and the u js h v and m / enJ 

theerfiil and q net 77 e i e\i in^ht ht L « Mestre he did n ! tell ih^irl I e ua t 
upstairs ti iih a' the I 'iJh Rossa ui Jesus J h«- rir i er t IJ an) 1 'J) 


SOLDIER'S HOME 

Karns went to tlie war from a Metluxlwt college m Kanuv There is a 
picture which shows him among hit tratetmn broth-rs all o^’ihfm wear- 
ing exaalv the same height and stvlc coPar 11? enl «ed in d e Marines 
: 9 S 
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in 1917 and did not return to the United States until the second division 
returned from the BJiine in the summer of 1919. 

There is a picture which shows him on the BJiine widi two German 
girls and another corporal. Krebs and the corporal look too big for their 
uniforms. The German girls arc not beautiful. The BJnnc does not show 
in the picture. 

By the time Krebs returned to liis home town in Oklahoma the greeting 
of heroes was over. He came back much too late. The men from the 
town who had been drafted had all been welcomed elaborately on their 
return. There had been a great deal of hysteria. Now tlie reaction had 
set in. People seemed to think it was rather ridicLiIous for Krebs to be 
getting back so late, years after the war was over. 

At first Kxebs, who had been at Belleau Wood, Soissons, die Cham- 
pagne, St. Mihicl and in the Argonne did not want to talk about tlic war 
at aU. Later he felt the need to talk but no one wanted to hear about it. 
His town had heard too many atrocity stories to be tlirilled by actualities. 
Krebs found that to be listened to at all he had to lie, and after he had done 
tliis twice he, too, had a reaction against the war and against talking about 
it. A distaste for cver)'tliing that had happened to him in the war set in 
because of the lies he had told. All of the times that had been able to make 
him feel cool and clear inside himself when he thought of them; the times 
so long back when he had done the one thing, the only thing for a man 
to do, easily and naturally, when he might have done somctliing else, now 
lost their cool, valuable quality and then were lost themselves. 

His lies were quite unimportant lies and consisted in attributing to 
himself things otlicr men had seen, done or heard of, and stating as facts 
certain apocryphal incidents familiar to all soldiers. Even liis lies were not 
sensational at the pool room. His acquaintances, who had heard detailed 
accounts of German women found chained to machine-guns in the 
Argonne forest and w|io could not comprehend, or were barred by their 
patriotism from interest in, any German machinc-guraicrs who were not 
chained, were not thrilled by his stories. 

Krebs acquired the nausea in regard to experience that is the result of 
untruth or exaggeration, and when he occasionally met another man who 
had really been a soldier and tlicy talked a few minutes in the dressing- 
room at a dance he fell into the easy pose of the old soldier among other 
soldiers: tliat he had been badly, sickcningly frightened all the time. In 
this way he lost everything. 

During this time, it was late summer, he was sleeping late in bed, getting 
up to walk down town to the library' to get a book, eating lunch at home, 
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ling on the front porch until he became bored and tlien alking down 
ugh tlie town to spend the hottest houn of the day in tlic cool dark 
lie pool room He lo\ ed to play pool 

I the cvemng he practised on lus clanncc, strolled dotvn totNTi, read 
cut to bed He as still a hero to his two young sisters His mother 
lid ha\e given him breakfast m bed if he had wanted it She often 
c m when he was m bed and asked him to tell her about the war, but 
attention alwa)*s wandered His father was non-committal 
efore krebs wentawa) to the war he had never been allowed to dnvc 
TamiK motor car His father w as m the real estate business and alvv lys 
ted tlic car to be a» lus command when lie required it to take chents 
into the country to show tlicm a piece of farm property The car 
iv*s stood outside the Pint National Sank building where his father 
an office on th" second floor Now,aftctthcwar,itwasstill thesamc 

fothing was changed m the town except that the >oung girls lud 
.vm up But the} lived in siieli a complicated w orld of already defined 
nces and shifting feuds that Krebs did not feci the energy or the 

LI TT.II J I • . U.-. L ,L 'rl. 


irs It w as a pattern He liked to look at them from the front porch as 
walked on the other side of the street He liked to watch them walk- 
under the shade of the trees He liked the round Dutch collars above 
r svv eaters He liked their silk stockings and flat shoes He hked their 
bed hair and die wa) the) walked 

/hen he vv as m town their appeal to him w as not v er> strong He did 
like them when he saw them m the Greek’s ice cream parlour He 
not w ant them thcmsclv es really Tlic> vvere too complicated There 
something else Vaguely he wanted a girl but he did not want 
av c to w ork to get her He w ould have liked to hav c a girl but he 
not want to have to spend a long time getting her He did not 
It to get into the mtnguc and the polioa He did not want to have 
!o any courting He did not want to tell any more lies It wasn’t 
■th It 

[c did not want any consequences He did not want any consequences 
• again He wanted to live along without consequences Besides he 
not really need aj»irl The army had taught him that It was all right 
3SC as though you had to have a girl Ncarl) cvcr)bod> did that But 
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it wasn’t true. You did not need a girl. That was the fuiuiy tiling. First 
a fellow boasted how girls mean notliing to him, that he never thought 
of them, that they could not touch him. Then a fellow boasted that he 
could not get along without girls, that he had to have them all the time, 
that he could not go to sleep without tlicm. 

That was all a lie. It was all a lie both ways. You did not need a girl 
unless you thought about them. He learned that in the army. Then 
sooner or later you always got one. When you were really ripe for a girl 
you always got one. You did not have to think about it. Sooner or later 
it would come. He had learned that in the army. 

Now he would have liked a girl if she had come to him and not wanted 
to talk. But here at home it was all too compbeated. He knew he could 
never get tlirough it all again. It was not worth the trouble. That was 
the thing about French girls and German girls. There was not all this talk- 
ing. You couldn’t talk much and you did not need to talk. It was simple 
and you were friends. He thought about France and then he began to 
think about Germany. On the whole he had liked Germany better. He 
did not want to leave Germany. He did not want to come home. Still, 
he had come home. He sat on the front porch. 

He liked the girls that were walking along the other side of the street. 
He liked the look of tlicm much better tlian the French girls or the German 
girls. But the world they were in was not the world he was in. He would 
like to have one of them. But it was not worth it. They were such a nice 
pattern. He liked the pattern. It was c.vciting. But he would not go 
through all the talking. He did not want one badly enough. He liked to 
look at them all, though. It was not worth it. Not now when things were 
getting good again. 

He sat there on the porch reading a book on the war. It was a history 
and he was reading about ail tlic engagements he had been in. It was the 
most interesting reading he had ever done. He wished there were more 
maps. He looked forward wth a good feeling to reading all the really 
good histories when they would come out with good detail maps. Now 
he was really learning about the war. He had been a good soldier. That 
made a difference. 

One morning after he had been home about a month his mother came 
into his bedroom and sat on the bed. She smoothed her apron. 

'I had a t.ilk with your father last night, Harold,’ she said, ‘and he is 
willing for you to take the car out in the evenings.’ 

‘Yeah?’ said Krebs, who was not fully awake. ‘Take the car out? 
Ye.ih?’ 



SOLDIER’S HOME 


‘Yes Your father has felt for some time that y ou should be able to take 
the car out m the c\ enmgs w henes er ^ ou ssTshed but s\ c orJ) talked it 
oser last night,' 

TU bet ) ou made him,’ Krebs sauL 

‘No It w as } our fath-r’s suggestion that \s e talk the matter o\ er ’ 
‘Yeah. I'll bet ) ou made him,’ Krebs sat up m bed. 

‘Will ■) ou come dotsm to breakfast, Harold*’ his mother said 
'As soon as I get m) clothes on,’ Krebs said 

His mother ent out of the room and he could hear h*r frjnng some- 
thing downstairs sshilc he washed, shased and dressed to go doss-n mto 
the dmmg-foom for breakfast While he was catmg breatost his sister 
brought m the mail 

‘Well, Hare,’ she said. 'You old sleep) head. What do )ou ever get 
up for*’ 

Krebs looked at her He liked her She was his best sister 
‘Has e ) ou got the paper*’ he asked. 

She handed him the Kansas Cit) Sfaf and he shucked off" its brown 
wrapper a.’id opened it to rhe sponwg pjgc. He /bided ^e Sifr o^ and 
propped it against the water pitcher wiA his cereal dish to stead) it; so 
he could read while he ate 

‘Harold,’ his mother stood m the kitchen doorwj) , ‘Harold, please don’t 
muss up the paper Your father can't read im Star if it’s been mussed ’ 
'I w oa'c muss it,’ Krebs said. 

His sister sat down at the uble and watched him while be read. 
'We’re plajing indoor over at school this afternoon,’ she said. ‘I’m 
gomg to pitch ’ 

*Good,^s3Jd Krebs ‘How’s the old wing*' 

‘I can pitch better than lots of the bo)'5 I leU them all ) ou taught me 
The other girb aren’t much good ’ 

‘Yeah’’ said Krebs 

‘I teU them all ) ou’rc m) beau. Aren't ) ou m) beau. Hare*’ 

‘You bet.’ 

‘Couldn’t )Our brother reall) be )our beau just because he’s )Our 
brother?’ 

‘I don’t know*’ 

‘Sure)Ouknow Couldn’t ) ou be m\ beau. Hare, ifl was old enough 
and if)ou wanted to*’ 

‘Sure You’re m) girl now ’ 

‘Am I reall) )our girl*’ 

‘Sure ’ 
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‘Do you love me?’ 

‘Uh, hu)}.’ 

"Wiil you love me always?’ 

‘Sure.’ 

'Will you come over and watch me play indoor?’ 

‘Maybe.’ ^ 

‘Aw, Hare, you don’t love me. If you loved me, you’d want to come 
over and watch me play indoor.’ 

Krebs’s mother came into the dining-room from the kitchen. She 
carried a plate with two fried eggs and some crisp bacon on it and a plate 
of buckwheat cakes. 

‘You run along, Helen,’ she said. ‘I want to talk to Harold.’ 

She put the eggs and bacon down in front of him and brought in a jug 
of maple syrup for the buckwheat cakes. Then she sat down across tlie 
table from Krebs. 

‘J wish you’d put dowji the p.apcr a minute, Harold,’ she said. 

Krebs took down the paper and folded it. 

'Have you decided what you arc going to do yet, Harold?’ his mother 
said, taking off' her glasses. 

‘No,’ said Krebs, 

‘Don’t you think it’s about time?’ His mother did not say this in a mean 
way. Site seemed worried. 

‘I hadn’t thought about it,’ Krebs said. 

‘God has some work for cvcty’onc to do,’ his mother said. ‘There can 
be no idle hands in His Kingdom.’ 

Tm not in His Kingdom,’ Krebs said, 

‘We arc all of us in His Kingdom.’ 

Krebs felt embarrassed and resentful as always. 

‘i’vc worried about you so much, H.iroid,’ his mother went on. ‘I know 
the temptations you must have been exposed to. I know how weak men 
are. I know wliat your owm dear grandfather, jny own father, told us 
about the Civil War and I have prayed for you. 1 pray for you all day 
long, Harold.’ 

Krebs lool'.cd at the bacon fat hardening on his plate. 

‘Your father is worried, too,' his mother went on. 'He thinks you 
h.ave lost your ambition, that you liavcn’t got a definite aim in life. 
Charley Simmons, wlio is just your age, has a good job and is going to 
be married. Tlic boys arc all settling down; they’re all determined to get 
scimcwiicrc; you can see tliat boys like Charley Simmons arc on their v.'ay 
to being really a credit to the community.’ 
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e lo\c 
Your 

father does not \\ ant to lumper j our freedom He thinks j ou should be 
al!o%\ ed to dn% c the car If ) ou w ant to take some of the nice gtrls out 
nding with you, \\ c are only too pleased We want you to enjoy yourself 
But you arc gomg to ha\e to settle down to wotk, Harold Your father 
doesn’t care what ) on start mat All work is honourablc^s h^says But 
\ ou’ve got to make a start at something He asked me to speak to y ou this 
morning and then ^ou can stop m and sec lum at liis office ’ 

‘Is that all’’ Krebs said 

‘Yes Don’t you love your mother, dear boyi’ 

‘No ’ said Krebs 

His mother looked at him across the table Her cy cs w ere shiny She 
started crying 

‘I don’t lo'vc anybody,’ Krebs said 

It wasn’t any good He couldn’t tell her, he couldn’t make her see it 
It w as siUy to ha% e said it He had only hurt her He went o\ cr and took 
hold of her arm She was crying with her head m her hands 
'I didn’t mean it,’ he said ‘I was just angry at something I didn’t 
mean I didn’t lo\ e y ou ’ 

His mother w ent on crying Krebs put his arm on her shoulder 
‘Can’t you belies c me. Mother?’ 

His mother shook her head 

'Please, please, Mother Please believe me ’ 

‘All right,’ his mother said chokily She looked up at him I belies e 
you Harold ’ 

Krebs kissed her hair She put her face up to Imn 
‘I’m your mother,’ she said 1 held you next to my heart when sou 
ss ere a tiny baby ’ 

Krebs felt sick and vaguely nauseated 

‘I knosv Mummy ’ be said 1 11 try and be a ^ood boy for you ’ 
‘Would you kneel and pray with me Harold*’ his modier said 
They knelt dossm beside the dinmg-room table and Krebs’s mother 
prayed 

‘Now, you pray Harold, she said 
‘I can’t,’ Krebs said 
‘Try , Harold ’ 

T can’t’ 

‘Do you ssant me to pray for you*’ 
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So his mother prayed for liim and then they stood up and Krebs kissed 
his mother and went out of the house. He had tried so to keep Jus life 
from being complicated. Still, none of it had touched him. He had felt 
sorry for his mother and she had made him lie. He would go to Kansas 
City and get a job and she would feel all right about it. There would be 
one more scene maybe before he got away. He would not go down to 
his father’s office. He would miss that one. He wanted his life to go 
smootlily. It liad just gotten going that way. Well, that •was all over now, 
anyway. He would go over to the schoolyard and watch Helen play 
indoor baseball. 


At two o'clock in the morning two Hungarians got into a cigar store at Fifteenth 
Street and Grand Avenue. Drevitts and Boyle drove up from the Fifteenth Street 
police station in a Ford. The Hungarians were backing their wagon out of an 
alley. Boyle shot one off the seat of the wagon and one out of the wagon box. 
Drevitts got frightened when he found they were both dead. ‘Hell, Jimmy,' 
he said, ‘you oughtn’t to have done it. There’s liable to he a hell of a lot of 
trouble.’ 

‘They’re crooks, ain't they?’ said Boyle. ‘They’re wops, ain’t they? Who 
the hell is going to make any trouble?’ 

‘That’s all right maybe this time,’ said Drevitts, ‘hut how did yon know they 
were wops when you humped them off?’ 

‘ Wops,’ said Boyle, ‘I can tell wops a mile off.’ 


THE REVOLUTIONIST 

In 1919 he was travelling on the railroads in Italy, carr)'ing a square of 
oilcloth from the headquarters of the party written in indelible pencil and 
pying here was a comrade who had suffered very much under the Whites 
in Budapest and requesting comrades to aid liim in any way. He used this 
instead of a ticket. He was vciy shy and quite young and die train men 
passed him on from one crew to another. He had no money, and they 
fed him behind the counter in railway eating liouses. 

He was dcliglited with Italy. It was a beautiful country, he said. The 
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people were all fcir.cL flie fia<{ tees ui many c.-.'vrs^ walked antf 

seen many pfemrer,. Cir.tzn, Ma^cao, antf <feILi Frinee^cs t c toiiirtc 

reprocfucciom of an»i cameil ttem wrsppcti m i cocy" of Aosnri, Atan- 
teyna fcc <f:(f roc 

f-Ic reporred ac Bofogna, ast! f toolc tiis wfci me up zr, cte R-oma-ma 
wtere ic wa". Rcemurr T go &5 sec a man, We ta^i a rooti cos c.-'ieCicr, 
Fc wis earfy Sepcemter anti dte counrry- was pfearjiRS f 5r ww^^a .Vtam/ar, 
a ?^ery nice toy ar.<£ very shy, Hon^r^s men fcaci (isne some fcirl cTiir.ga 
to him. He uliei ahouc ic a litdc, Di spite of ffangaryv he Bdtcryi 
arcoyethcr in tlie warfii revolacon. 

‘But how K die movement going ia Taht* he i'.!c&£, 

'^'ery fcadly/ f sarcL 

'Eac ic will ffo tetter/ he said. *Vojr have everything here, ft b C'x: 
one country cat everyone is sure of ft will £e che snmng-pornc of 
cverythinv/ 

I did act say anytriir.g, 

Ac EoFogna he sa;<{ good-fcye co cs co go on the craia m .Vfilanrf srji 
then to Artsca co waCc over Cie pass mco Swfczsdani t scote M hfne 
about the Mancegnastri Milano, 'rio/fcesattf, veryshyfyhceufnochl&f 
Mar.Kgaa, f wrote out for him where to eat tn .VLlano and cicaddcntcz 
efeemnda:, ft: dianked me very much, kuefns m:r.z£ wis afreatfr roolr- 
fng forward co war<jr.g over die pass. f£e was very eager w wafic over 
the pat? while die weather held good. He loved die- mr.ur.cans iii die 
autumn. The lasc f heard of him die ^wv.s had him in jad near Siotc. 


TJteJirjt nuitidir hert dtnu^i hi: sufirl kvvl and die crjwi hiiareS 

him out. The second mat-Jiicr dipped and die hull cjaaht kiitr dtrjuidi dieSedy 
and he huit'T on ti die hem wuh one h.md and held die odier tidic anainsr die 
place, and r/ie hull rammed knn tvfuun arjint rite harr.rr and die. hart esme our,. 


and dieUcthuUhe was sc tired he could hardly ee: die sward in, iH; aufd fuirdly 
Ilf: hfsar.n. He tried foe times and the criwd wasauie: hesjuae it was aaacd 
fill awl it leaked like him or the hull and diesi he finally made it. fie sat dewt 
tit the smd and puked and they field a cape over hun while die crowd hollered 
and direw diinaz down fnta die buUrat^ 
jej 
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Mn. and Mrs. Elliot tried ver)' hard to have a baby. They tried as often 
as Mrs, Elliot could stand it. They tried in Boston after they were married 
and diey tried coming over on the boat. They did not try very often on 
the boat because Mrs. Elliot was quite sick. She was sick and when she 
was sick she was sick as Southern women are sick. That is women from 
the Southern part of the United States. Like all Southern women Mrs. 
Elliot disintegrated very quickly under sea sickness, travelling at night, 
and getting up too early in the morning. Many of the people on the boat 
took her for Elliot’s mother. Other people who knew they were married 
believed she was going to have a baby. In reality she was forty years old. 
Her years had been precipitated suddenly when she started travelling. 

She had seemed much younger, in fact she had seemed not to have any 
age at all, when Elliot had married her after several weeks of making love 
to her after knowing her for a long time in her tea-shop before he had 
kissed her one evening. 

Hubert Elliot was taking postgraduate work in law at Hars^ard when 
he was married. He was a poet with an income of nearly ten thousand 
dollars a year. He wrote very long poems very rapidly. He was twenty- 
five years old and had never gone to bed wth a woman until he married 
Mrs. Elliot. He wanted to keep himself pure so that he could bring to 
his wife the same purity of mind and body that he expected of her. He 
called it to himself living straight. He had been in love with various girls 
before he kissed Mrs. Elliot and always told them sooner or later that he 
had led a clean life. Nearly all the girls lost interest in him. He was 
shocked and really horrified at the way girls would become engaged to 
and marty men whom they must laiow had dragged themselves through 
the gutter. He once tried to warn a girl he knew against a man of whom 
he had almost proof that he had been a rotter at college and a very un- 
pleasant incident had resulted. 

Mrs. Elliot’s name was Cornelia. She had taught him to call her 
Calutina, which was her family nickname in the South. His mother cried 
when he brought Cornelia home after their marriage but brightened vers- 
much when she learned they were going to live abroad, 

Cornelia had said, You dear sweet boy’, and held him closer than ever 
v.'hen he told her how he had kept himself clean for her. Cornelia was 
pure too. ‘Kiss me again like that,’ she said. 

Hubert explained to her that he had learned that w.ay of In’ssing from 
hearing a fellow tell a stoty once. He was delighted with his experiment 
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and they developed it as far as possible Sometimes when they had been 


At first Hubert had no idea of marrying Cornelia He had never 
thought of her that way She had been such a good fnend of his, and 
then one day in the httle back room of the shop they had been danang 
to the gramophone while her girl friend was in the front of the shop and 
she had looked up mto his eyes and he had kissed her He could never 
remember just when it was deaded that they were to be married But 
they were married 

The> spent the night of the day they were mamed in a Boston hotel 
They w ere both disappointed but finally Cornelia went to sleep Hubert 
could not sleep and several times went out and walked up and down the 
comdor of the hotel m his new jaeger bathrobe that he had bou|»ht for 


The next day they called on his mother and the next day they sailed 
for Europe It was possible to try to have a bab) but Cornelia could not 
attempt It very often although die) wanted a baby more than anything 
else m the world They landed m Cherbourg and came to Pans They 
tned to have a baby m Pans Then they decided to go to Dijon where 
there was summer school and where a number of people who crossed on 
the boat with them had gone They found there was nothmg to do in 
Dijon Hubert, however, was writmg a great number of poems and 
Cornelia tj’ped diem for him They were all very long poems He was 
very severe about mistakes and would make her re-do an entire page if 
there was one mistake She cried a good deal and they tned se\ eral times 
to have a baby before they left Dijon 
They " ’ r . r s c u,i t. . 

too TI 

that aftc ^ 

the University of Dijon down m the Cote d’Or Many of them would 
have preferred to go to Languedoc Montpclhcr or Perpignan if dierc are 
universities there But all tliose places arc too far away Dijon is only 
four and a half hours from Pans and there is a diner on the tram 

So they all sat around the Cafi du Dome avoidmg the Rotondc across 
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the street because it is always so full of foreigners, for a few days and then 
the Elliots rented a chateau in Tourainc through an advertisement in the 
New York Herald. Elliot had a number of friends by now ail of wJiom 
admired his poetry and Mrs. Elliot had prevailed upon him to send over 
to Boston for her girl friend who had been in the tea-shop. Mrs. Elliot 
became much brighter after her girl friend came and they had many good 
cries together. The girl friend was several years older than Cornelia and 
called her Honey. She too came from a very old Southern family. 

The three of them, with several ofElliot’s friends who called him Hubic, 
went do%vn to the chateau in Touraine. They found Tourainc to be a 
very flat hot country very much like Kansas, Elliot had nearly enough 
poems for a book now. He was going to bring it out in Boston and had 
already sent his cheque to, and made a contract with, a pubhshcr. 

In a short time the friends began to drift back to Paris. Touraine had 
not turned out the way it looked when it started. Soon all the friends had 
gone off with a rich young and unmarried poet to a seaside resort near 
Trouvillc. There they were all very happy. 

Elliot kept on at the chateau in Touraine because he had taken it for all 
summer. He and Mrs. Elliot tried very hard to have a baby in the big hot 
bedroom on the big, hard bed, Mrs, Elliot was learning the touch system 
on the typewriter, but she found that while it increased the speed it 
made more mistakes. The girl friend was now ty'ping practically all 
of the manuscripts. She was very neat and efficient and seemed to 
enjoy it. 

Elliot had taken to drinking white wine and lived apart in his own room. 
He wrote a good deal of poetry during the night and in the morning 
looked very cxliaustcd. Mrs. Elliot and the girl friend now slept together 
in the big medieval bed. They had many a good cry together. In the 
evening tiicy all sat at dinner together in the garden under a plane tree 
and the hot evening wind blew and Elliot drank white wine and Mrs. 
Elliot and the girl friend made conversation and they were all quite 
happy. 


They ndmh-whachcd the white horse on the Icp and he kneed himself up. 
The picador iwislcd the stirrups straight and pulled and hauled up into the saddle. 
The horse s entrails luino down in a blue hunch and swutip backward and forward 
as he Iw^an to canter, the monos whacking him on the back of his Icqs with the 
rods. He cantered jerkily along the barrera. He stopped stiff and oncof the monos 
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held his bridle tind iialLcd him forward The picador Lichcd in his spurs, leaned 
foru ard and shook his lance at the bull Blood pumped regularly from betu ecu 
the horse's front legs He was neri oiisly unsteady The bull could not make up 
his mind to charge 


CAT IN THE RAIN 

Tjier£ %\ere only n\o Americans stopping at the hotel They did not 
know any of the people they passed on the stairs on their way to and 
from their room Their room was on the second floor faang the sea It 
also faced the public garden and the war monument There w ere big 
palms and green benches in tlie public garden In the good weather there 
was always an artist with his easel Artists hked the way the palms grew 


in a long line in the ram and slipped back down tlie beach to come up 
and break again tn a long line m the rain The motor cars were gone 
from the square by the war monument Aaoss the square m the doorway 
of the cafb a w alter stood lookuig out at die empty square 
The Amencan wife stood at the window looking out Outside right 
under their Window a cat was crouched under one of the dripping green 
tables The cat was try ing to make herself so compact that she would 
not be dnppcd on 

Tm going down and get that kitty,’ the American wife said 
‘1 11 do It ’ her husband offered from die bed 

‘No ril get It The poor kitty out trying to keep dry under a table ’ 
The husband went on rcadmg lymg propped up with tlie two pillows 
at the foot of the bed 
‘Don’t get wet ’ he said 

The ^Vlfe went dow nstaits and the hotel otvncr stood up and bowed to 
her as she passed the office His desk was at the far end of the office He 
was an old man and very tall 

‘II piovc,’ the wife said She liked the hotel-keeper 
‘Si, si, Signora, brutto tempo It is very bad weather ’ 

He stood behmd his desk in die far end of the dim room The wfe 
liked him She liked the deadly serious waV he received any complaints 
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She liked Ills dignity. She liked die way he wanted to serve her. She 
liked die way he felt about being a hotel-keeper. Slic liked his old, heavy 
face and big hands. 

Liking him she opened the door and looked out. It was raining harder. 
A man in a rubber cape was crossing the empty square to the cafe. The 
cat would be around to the right. Perhaps she could go along under the 
caves. As she stood in the doorway an umbrella opened behind her. It 
was die maid who looked after dicir room. 

‘You must not get wet,’ she smiled, speaking Italian. Of course, the 
hotel-keeper had sent her. 

With die maid holding the umbrella over her, she walked along the 
gravel path until she was under their window. The table avas there, 
washed bright green in die rain, but die cat was gone. She was suddenly 
disappointed. The maid looked up at her. 

‘Ha perduto qualquc cosa, Signora?’ 

‘There was a cat,’ said the American girl. 

‘A cat?’ 

‘Si, il gatto.’ 

‘A cat?’ the maid laughed. ‘A cat in the rain?’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘under the table.’ Then, ‘Oh, I wanted it so much. I 
wanted a kitty.’ 

When she talked English the maid’s face tightened. 

‘Come, Signora,’ she said. ‘We must get back inside. You will be wet.’ 
‘I suppose so,’ said the American girl. 

They went back along the gravel path and passed in the door. The 
maid stayed outside to close die umbrella. As die American girl passed 
the office, the padrone bowed from his desk. Something felt very small 
and tight inside the girl. The padrone made her feel very small and at 
the same time really important. She had a momentary feeling of being 
of supreme importance. She went on up the stairs. She opened the door 
of the room. George was on the bed, reading. 

‘Did you get the cat?’ he asked, putting the book down. 

‘It was gone.' 

‘Wonder where it went to?’ he said, resting his eyes from reading. 

She sat down on the bed. 

‘I wanted it so much,’ she said. ‘I don’t know why I wanted it so much. 
I wanted that poor kitty. It isn t any fun to be a poor kitty out in the rain.’ 
George w.is reading again. 

She went over and sat in front of the mirror of the dressing-table, 
looking at herself m'tli the Imnd glass. She studied her profile, fot one 
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Side and then the other Then she studied the back of her head and her 
neck 

‘Don't you think it would be a good idea if I let my hair grow out*’ she 
asked, looking at her profile again 

George looked Up and saw the bade of her neck, clipped close hkc a 
boy’s 

‘I like It the way it is ' 

‘I get so tired of it,’ she said ‘I get so tired of looking like a boy ’ 
George shifted his position in the bed He hadn’t looked away from 
her smec she started to speak 
‘You look prettj* dam mcc,’ he said 

She laid the mirror down on the dresser and w ent over to the \v mdow 
and looked out It was getting dark 
‘I want to pull mj hair back oght and smooth and make a big knot 
at the back that I can feel,' she said 'I want to has c a kitt) to sit on my 
lap and purr when I stroke her * 

‘Yeah*’ George said from the bed 

'And I want to cat at a table with my own silver and I want candles 
And I w ant It to be spring and I w ant to brush mv hair out in front of a 
mirror and I want a kitty and I want some new c/othes ’ 

‘Oh, shut up and get som-dung to read,’ George said He was reading 
again 

His w :fe was looking out of the window It w as quite dark now and 
still raming in the palm trees 

‘Anj-way, I want a cat,’ she said I want a cat I want a cat now If I 
can’t have long hair or an} fun, I can have a cat ’ 

George was not listening He was reading his book His wife looked 
out of the window where the bghi had come on in the square 
Someone knocked at the door 
‘Avanti ’ George said He looked op from his book- 
In the doorwa) stood the maid She held a big tortoiseshell cat pressed 
tight against her and swung dowm against her body 

‘£xai$e me,’ she said, ‘the padrone asked me to bring this for the 
Signora ' 


The crowd shouted all the time, and threw pieces of bread down into the buli- 
my, then cushions and leather wme bottles, keeping tip u’htsilm^ and yelling 
Finally the bull was too tired from so much sticking and folded his knees and lay 
doton and one of the cuadnlla leaned out over his neck and killed him with the 
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puntillo. The crowd erne over the barrera and around the torero and two men 
grabbed him and held him and someone cut off his pigtail and was waving it and 
a kid grabbed it and ran away with it. Afterwards I saw him at the cafe. He 
was very short with a brown face and ejuite drunk and he said: After all, it has 
happened before like that. I am not really a good bull-fghtcr! 


OUT OF SEASON 

On the four lire Peduzzi had earned by spading the hotel garden he got 
quite drunk. He saw the young gentleman coming down the padi and 
spoke to him mysteriously. The young gentleman said he had not eaten 
but would be ready to go as soon as lunch was finished. Forty minutes or 
an hour. 

At the cantina near the bridge they trusted him for three more grappas 
because he was so confident and mysterious about his job for the attcr- 
noon. It was a windy day with the sun coming out from bcliind clouds 
and then going under in sprinkles of rain. A wonderful day for trout 
fishing. 

The young gentleman came out of the liotel and asked him about the 
rods. Should his wife come behind' with the rods’ ‘Yes,’ said Peduzzi, 
‘let her follow us.’ The young gentleman went back into the hotel and 
spoke to his wife. He and Peduzzi started down the road. The young 
gentleman iiad a musette over his sliouldcr. Peduzzi saw tlic wife, who 
looked as young as the young gentleman, and was wearing mountain 
boots and a blue beret, start out to follow tliem down the road, carrynng 
the fishing rods, unjointed, one in each hand. Peduzzi didn’t like her to 
be way back there. ‘Signorina,’ he called, u’inking at the young gentle- 
man, ‘come up here and walk with us. Signora come up here. Let us all 
walk together.’ Peduzzi wanted them all three to walk down the street 
of Cortina together. 

The \vifc stayed behind, following rather sullenly. ‘Signorina,’ 
Peduzzi called tenderly, ‘come up here with us.’ The young gentleman 
looked back and sljoutcd something. Tlic wife stopped lagging behind 
and walked up. 

Everyone they met walking through the main street of the town 
Peduzzi greeted elaborately. Buon’ di, Arturo! Tipping his hat. The 
bank clerk stared at him from the door of the Fascist c.afe. Groups of 
three and four people standing in front of the shops stared at the three. 
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The ^\orknlcn m their stonc-po^\dcred jackets working on the founda- 
tions of the new hotel looked up as they passed Nobod) spoke or gave 
any sign to them except the town beggar, lean and old, with a spittle- 
thickcned beard who lifted Ins hat as the) passed 


V little marsalaf 
to play up to this,’ she said ‘I 
can’t understand a word he says He’s drunk, isn’t hcf’ 

The)oung gentleman appeared not to hear Pcduzzi He was thinking, 
what in hell makes him sa) marsala* That’s what Max Beerbohm 
dnnks 

‘Geld,’ Pcduzri said finall), taking hold of the )oung gentleman’s 
sleeve ‘Lire ’ He smiled, reluctant to press the subject but needing to 
bring the young gentleman into action 

Tlic ) oung gentleman took out his pocketbook and gas c him a ten-lira 
note Peduzzi w ent op the steps to the door of the Spceialt) of Domestic 
and Foreign Wines shop It svas locked 

‘It « closed until o,’ someone passing in the street said scornfully 
Pcduzzi came down the steps He felt hurt Nc\ er mmd, he said, w e can 
get It at the Concordia 

The) w alkcd down the road to the Concordia three abreast On the 
porch of the Concordia where the rust) bobsleds were stacked, the 
young gentleman said Was woHcn sict’ Pcduzzi handed him the ten-hra 
note folded over and o\cr ‘Notiung,’ he said, ‘anj tiling’ He was 
embarrassed ‘Marsala, in3\ be I don’t know Marsala?’ 

The door of th< ^ ’ i ’ ^ 

‘Three nianalas ’ 
counter ‘Two, y 

‘Oh ’ she said, ‘a vcccliio ’ and laughed getting down the bottle She 
poured out die three mudd) -looking drinla into three glasses The ^vlfe 
was sitting at a table under the line of newspapers on sticks The young 
gentleman put one of the marsalas in front of her ‘You might as well 
drmk it,’ he said ‘maybe it’ll make )OU feel better ’ She sat and looked 
at the glass The )oung gentleman went outside the door with a glass 
for Peduzzi but could not see him 

‘I don’t know where he is,’ he said, coming back into the pastry room 
carrying the glass 
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‘He wanted a quart of it/ said the wfe. 

‘How much IS a quarter litre?’ die young gentleman asked the girl. 

‘Of die bianco? One lira/ 

‘No, of die marsala. Put these two in, too,’ lie said, giving her liis owm 
glass and the one poured for Peduzzi. She filled die quarter litre wine 
measure with a fumiel. ‘A bottle to carrj^ it,’ said tlic young gentleman. 

She went to hunt for a bottle. It all amused her. 

‘I’m soTvy you feel so rotten. Tiny,’ he said. ‘I’m sor^' I talked the way 
I did at lunch. We were both getting at the same tiring from different 
angles.’ 

‘It doesn’t make any difference,’ she said. ‘None of it makes any 
difference.’ 

‘Arc you too cold?’ he asked. ‘I wish you’d worn anodicr sweater.’ 

Tve got on three sweaters.’ 

The girl came m witli a very shm brovni bottle and poured die marsala 
into It. The young gentleman paid five lire more. They went out the 
door. The girl was amused. Peduzzi was walking up and dowm at the 
othci end out of the wind and holding the rods. 

‘Come on,’ he said, ‘I will carry the rods. What difference does it 
make it anvbody sees them? No one will trouble us. No one wnll make 
any trouble for me m Cortina. I know them at the municipio. I have 
been a soldier. Ever^'body m this town hkes me. I sell frogs. What if it 
is forbidden to fish? Not a thing. Nothing. No trouble. Big trout, I tell 
you. Lots of them.’ 

The y were walking down the hill toivard the river. The town was in 
b.ick ot them. The sun had gone under and it was sprinkling rain. 
' I here,’ s.iid Peduzzi, pointing to a girl in the doorway of a house they 
passed. 'My daughter.’ 

Ills doctor, the wife said, ‘has he got to show us his doctor?’ 

He said his daughter,’ said the young gentleman. 

The girl went into the house as Peduzzi pointed. 

1 hey walked down tiic hill across the fields and then turned to follow 
tlic river bank. Peduzzi talked rapidly with much v.'inking and knowing- 
ness. As tlicy walked three abreast the wife caught his brc.ath across the 
wind. Once he nudged her m the ribs. Part of the time he talked in 
d Ampezzo dialect and “iomctimcs m Tyrolcr Gernnan dialect. He could 
not make out winch the young gentleman and his awfc understood the 
best so he was being bilingual. But as die young gentleman said, Ja. Ja, 
3 catizzi decided to tall: akogctlicr in Tyrolcr. The young gentleman and 
the wife understood nothing. 
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‘Of course you haven't got the guts to just go 
‘Of course you have to go on.’ 

‘Why don’t you go back? Go on back. Tiny.’ 

in I ■ ^ 

right there svas a dump heap. 

‘Say it to me m IiaJian,’ said the young gentleman. 

‘Un’ mezz’ ora. Piu d’ un’ mezz' ora.' 

‘He says It’s at least a half hour more. Go on back, Tiny. You’re cold 
m this %vmd anpvay. It's a rotten day and we aren’t going to have any 
fun, anynvay.’ 

‘AH right,' she said, and climbed up the grassy bank. 

Peduzzi vw down at the nver and did not nonce her nil she tvas 
almost out of sight over the crest ‘Frau!’ be shouted. ‘Frau! Fraulem! 
You’re not going.’ 

She went on over the crest of the /ull. 

‘She’s gone!’ said Peduzzi It shocked him. 

He to^ off the rubber bands that held the rod segments together and 
commenced to joint up one of the rods 

'Uut you said it was half an hour fardier ’ 

*Oh, yes It IS good half an hour down It is good here, too.’ 

‘Really?’ 

‘Of course. It is good here and good there, too ' 

The young gentleman saf down on the hank and jointed op a rod, put 
on the reel and threaded the ime through the guides. He felt uncomfort- 
able and afraid that any minute a gamekeeper or a posse of citizens would 
come over the bank from the town He could see the houses of the town 
and die campanile over the edge of the hill He opened his leader box. 
Peduzzi leaned over and dug his flat, liard thumb and forefinger in and 
tangled the moistened leaders 

‘Have you some lead?’ 

’No ’ 

‘You must have some lead.’ Peduzzi was excited ‘You must have 
piombo. Piombo A little piombo Just here Just above the hook or 
your bait will float on the water You must have it Just a little piombo.’ 

‘Have you got some?’ 
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‘No/ He looked through his pockets desperately. Sifting through the 
cloth dirt in the linings of his inside militar)' pockets. ‘I haven’t any. 
We must have piombo.’ 

‘We can't fish then/ said the young gentleman, and unjointed the rod, 
reeling the line back through the guides, ‘We’ll get some piombo and 
fish to-morrow.’ 

‘But listen, caro, you must have piombo. The line will lie fiat on the 
water.’ Peduzzi’s day was going to pieces before bis eyes. ‘You must 
have piombo. A little is enough. Your stuff is all clean and new but 
you have no lead. I would have brought some. You said you had 
cvcr)Thing.’ 

The young gentleman looked at the stream discoloured by the melting 
snow. ‘I know/ he said, ‘we’ll get some piombo and fish to-morrow.’ 

‘At what hour in the morning; Tell me that.’ 

‘At seven.’ 

The sun came out. It was warm and pleasant. The young gentleman 
felt relieved. He was no longer breaking the law. Sitting on the bank he 
took the bottle of marsala out of his pocket and passed it to Peduzzi. 
Peduzzi passed it back. The young gentleman took a drink of it and 
passed it to Peduzzi again. Peduzzi passed it back again. ‘Drink,’ he said, 
‘drink. If s your marsala.’ After another short drink the young gentleman 
handed the bottle over. Peduzzi had been watching it closely. He took 
the bottle ver)’’ hurriedly and tipped it up. The grey hairs in the folds of 
his neck oscillated as he drani:, his eyes fixed on the end of the narrow 
brown bottle. He drank it all. The sun shone while he drank. It was 
wonderful. This was a great day, after all. A wonderful day. 

‘Scuta, carol In the morning at seven/ He had called the young 
gendeman caro several times and nothing had happened. It was good 
marsala. His eyes glistened. Days like this stretched out ahead. It would 
begin at seven in the morning. 

They started to walk up the hill toward the town. The young gentle- 
man went on ahead. He was quite a w'ay up the hill. Peduzzi called to 
him. 

‘Listen, caro, can you let me take five lire for a favour-’ 

'For to-day f asked the young gentleman frowning. 

‘No. not to-day. Give it to me to-day for to-morro\v. I will provide 
everything for to-morrow. Pane, salami, formaggio, good stuff for all 
of us. You and I and the signora. Bait for fisliing, minnows, not v.-orms 
only. Perhaps I can get some marsala. All for five lire. Five lire for a 
favour.’ 
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The >oung gentleman looked through his pocketbook and took out 
a two-Iira note and n\ o ones 

‘Thank ^ou, caro Thank }ou,’ said Pcduzzi. m the tone of one 
member of the Carleton Club accepting the Mernwg Post from another 
This ^\•as h\ing He \\as through wiA tlic hotel garden, breaking up 
frozen manure itli a dung fork Life was opening out 

‘Until scN en o’clock then, caro,’ he said, slappmg the )oung gentleman 
on the back ‘Promptlj at sc\cn ’ 

‘I m3) not be going,’ said the )oung gentleman, putting lus purse 
back in his pocket 

‘What,’ said Pcduzzi, *I will ha\c minnows. Signor Salami, every- 
thing You and I and the Signora The three of us ’ 

‘I ma) not be going,’ said the )oung gentleman, ‘ver) probably not 
I mil Ica\ c w ord with the padrone at the hotel office ’ 


If It happetied ri^ht Jon n dose m front of you, you could see ViJlalta snarl at 
the hull am ctirse him, and it hett the bull dtarged he sn ting bad firmly like an 
oaK u hen the mnd hits it, hts legs tight together, the miile/a trailini^ and the 
suord folhutng the curve behind Then he cursed the bull, flopped the muleta 
at him, and sn ung bad from the charge. Ins feet frm, the mufeta curving and 
at each sn mg the crowd roaring 

When he started to kill it was all in the same rush The bull looking at him 
straight in front, hating He drew out the sword from the folds of the muleta 
and sillied with the same movement and called to the bull, 'Toro! Toro'' and 
the hull charged and Villalla charged and just for a they became one 

ViHalm became one with the bull and then ft was over Villalta standing straight 
and the red hill of the sword sticking out dully between the bull s shoulders 
Villalta, hts hand up at the crowd and the bull roaring blood, looking straight at 
Villalta and hts legs caving 


CROSS-COUNTRY SNOW 


The funicular car bucked once more and then stopped It could not go 
farther, the snow drifted solidly across the track The gale scouring the 
exposed surface of the mountain had swept the snow surface into a 
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wnd-board crust. Nick, waxing liis skis in the baggage car, pushed his 
boots into the toe irons and shut the clamp tight. He jumped from the 
car sideways on to the hard %\dnd-board, made a jump tinm and croucliing 
and trailing Ins sticks slipped in a rush down the slope. 

On the white below George dipped and rose and dipped out of sight. 
The rush and the sudden swoop as he dropped down a steep undulation 
in the mountain side plucked Nick’s mind out and left Ihm only the 
wonderful flying, dropping sensation in liis body. He rose to a slight 
up-run and tltcn the snow seemed to drop out from under him as he went 
douTi, down, faster and faster in a rush dotAui the last, long steep slope. 
Crouching so he was almost sitting back on his skis, trjdng to keep the 
centre of gravity low, the snow driving like a sand-storm, he knew tire 
pace was too much. But he held it. He would not let go and spill. Tlien 
a patch of soft snow, left in a hollow by the wdnd, spilled him and he 
went over and over in a clashing of skis, feehng like a shot rabbit, tlien 
stuck, his legs crossed, liis skis sticking straight up and his nose and cars 
jammed full of snoiv. 

George stood a little furtlicr down the slope, knocking the snow from 
his unnd jacket witli big slaps. 

‘You took a beauty, Mike,’ he called to Nick. ‘That’s lousy soft snow. 
It bagged me tlic same way.’ 

‘What’s it Ukc over the kliud?’ Nick kicked his skis around as he lay 
on his back and stood up, 

‘You’ve got to keep to your left. It’s a good fast drop with a Christy’ 
at the bottom on account of a fence.’ 

‘Wait a sec and we’ll take it togcdicr.’ 

‘No, you come on and go first. I like to see you take the khuds.’ 

Nick Adams came up past George, big back and blond head still faintly 
snouty, then his skis started slipping at tlic edge and he swooped down, 
hissing in the cri’stallinc powder snow and seeming to float up and drop 
down as he went up and dowm the billowing kliuds. He held to his left 
and at the end, as he rushed toward die fence, keeping his knees locked 
right together and turning his body like tightening a scrciv brought his 
skis sharply around to die right in a smodier of snoAv and slowed into a 
loss of speed parallel to die hillside and die ware fence. 

He looked up die hill. George was coming dowm in telemark position, 
kneeling; mic leg forward and bent, the other trailing; his sticks hanging 
like .some insect’s diin legs, kicking up puffs of snow as they touched the 
surface and finally the ivliolc kneeling, trailing figure coming around in 
a htMiuiful right cun-e, crouching, the legs shot forw’ard and back, the 
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body leaning out against the ssving, the sticks accenting the cune like 
points of light, all m a wild cloud of snow 
‘I was afraid to Chnst}/ George said, ‘the snow was too deep You 
made a beauty ’ 

‘I can’t telemark wnth my leg,* Nick said 

Nick held down the top strand of the wire fence with his ski and George 
slid over Nick follow cd him down to the road They thrust bent-kneed 
along the road into a pine forest TJic road became polished ice, stained 
orange and a tobacco ) ellow from the teams hauling logs The skiers 
kept to the stretch of snow along the side The road dipped sharplj to 
a stream and then ran straight up-htll Through the woods they could 
see a long, low-eavcd, weather-beaten building Through the trees it was 
a faded yellow Closer the window frames were painted green The 
paint was peeling Nick knocked his clamps loose wth one of his ski 
sacks and ucked off the skis 
‘Wc might as well carry tlicm u|» here,* he said 

na • • . * * 

lie • • • 

and slapped the snow off each other's trousers, stamped their boots clean, 
and went m 

Inside it was quite dark A big porcelain stose shone in the comer of 
’ . 1 , ^ . kofdark, wme- 

« ■ ■ a Swiss sat over 

the stove. The 

bo) s took off their jackets and sat against the wall on the other side of the 
stoic A loicc m die next room stopped singing and a girl in a blue 
apron came m dirougli the door to sec wliat the) wanted to dnnk 
‘A bottle of Sion,’ Nick said ‘Is that all nght, Gidge>’ 

‘Sure,* said George ‘You know more about wine than I do I like 
an) of It.* 

The girl went out 

‘There’s notlimg really can touch ski-mg, is there*’ Nicl said ‘The 
w a) It feels when ) ou first drop off on a long run ’ 

‘Huh,’ said George ‘It’s too swell to tolk about.’ 

The girl brought the wine m and they had trouble with the cork 
Nick finally opened it The girl went out and they heard her singing m 
German in the next room 
‘Those specks of cork in it don’t matter,’ said Nick 
‘I w onder if she's got any cake * 
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wrind-board crust. Nick, waxing his skis in the baggage car, pushed his 
boots into the toe irons and shut the clamp tight. He jumped from Ac 
car sideways on to the hard wnd-board, made a jump turn and crouching 
and trailing his sticks slipped in a rush down the slope. 

On the white below George dipped and rose and dipped out of sight. 
The rush and the sudden swoop as he dropped down a steep undulation 
in the mountain side plucked Nick’s mind out and left him only the 
wonderful flying, dropping sensation in his body. He rose to a slight 
up-rmr and Aen Ae snow seemed to drop out from under Irim as he went 
down, down, faster and faster in a rush down Ac last, long steep slope. 
Crouching so he was almost sitting back on his skis, tiydng to keep Ae 
centre of gravity low, Ae snow driving like a sand-storm, he knew Ac 
pace was too much. But he held it. He would not let go and spill. Then 
a patch of soft snow, left in a hollow by the wind, spilled him and he 
went over and over in a clashmg of skis, feeling like a shot rabbit, then 
stuck, his legs crossed. Ins skis sticking straight up and his nose and ears 
jammed full of snow. 

George stood a little further down Ae slope, knocking Ac snow from 
his wind jacket widi big slaps. 

‘You took a beauty, Mike,’ he called to Nick. ‘That’s lousy soft snow. 
It bagged me die same way.' 

‘What’s it hkc over Ac khudf Nick kicked liis skis around as he lay 
on his back and stood up. 

‘You’ve got to keep to your left. It’s a good fast drop "with a Cliristy 
at Ac bottom on account of a fence.’ 

‘Wait a sec and we’ll take it together.’ 

‘No, you come on and go first. I like to see you take the khuds.’ 

Nick Adams came up past George, big back and blond head still faintly 
snouty, then his skis started slipping at Ac edge and he swooped down, 
hissing in the crystalline powder snow and seeming to float up and drop 
down as he went up and dowm Ac billowing khuds. He held to his left 
and at Ac end, as he rushed toward the fence, keeping his knees locked 
fight together and turning his body like tightening a screw brought his 
skis sharply around to tlic riglit in a smoAcr of snow and slowed into a 
loss of speed parallel to Ac hillside and Ae wire fence. 

He looked up the hill. George was coming dowai in telemark position, 
kneeling, mjc leg for^vard and bent, Ac other trailing; his sticks hanging 
like some insect s tliin legs, kicking up puffs of snow as dtcy touched Ac 
surface and finally Ac whole kneeling, trailing figure coming around in 
a beautiful right curve, crouching, Ac legs shot forward and back, Ac 
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mljTTbt^ ■° ^“' 8 ' ■“ ■'“P Vo. 

'f can't akamk rath mj fcg,' Nicl: saitl 

Mo,c NtTZf'" ' 1 '^' 'vith h,t sht and Gcotgo 

jwX r^ f Jo'™ «■ tic toad They thrust bent-kneed 
oranL a„?wT “ T''' '“<* •«'=■'"= /“'“bed ice, stained 

lent M V The skiers 

lep to the «r«ch of snow along tlic side The road dipped shaipls to 
a stream and tlien ran straight up-hdl Through the woods they could 
j "cathcr-fccatcnbuiHing TJtrougbthctrccsitwai 

jeiou Closer die xmdou frames were painted green The 
pcfhng Nick knocked hts damns Joosc \VTdj one of his ski 

socks and kicked oiT the skts 

“ ''•cl! «rr> diem up here/ lie said 

Mils into the • • • 

keels lust bch . * * 

and tlappcd the snov. olfeadi other’s trousers, stamped their boots clean, 
ana xicnt m 

Inside le w as h. A hig porcelain stov c shone in the comet of 

me tootn There \% as a low ceiling Smootli benches back of dark, me- 
seined tables were along each side of the rooms Tmo Swnss sat over 
their pipes and two dccics of cloud) new wmc ne^t to the stove The 
00)1 took off dicir jackets and sat against the wall on the other side of tlie 
stove A \o cc in the next room stopped singing and a girl in a blue 
apron came in through the door to sec what thc)f wanted to dnnk 
A hott/c of Sion,' Nick said *Is that all nghi, Gidgci' 

Sure, said Gcorcc 'Vou know more about wmc than I do I like 
an>ofit‘ 

The girl went out 

There’s nothing really can touch sti-ing is t/icrc»’ Nick siid 'The 
It fccli when ) ou first drop off on a long run ’ 

Huh,' said George 'It’s too swell to talk about ’ 

T^hc girl brought the wine in and they had trouble with the cork 
l^ick finally opened it The girl went out and tlicrv heard her singing m 
Gi^/nan m the next room 
‘Tliosc specks of cork in it don’t matter ’ said Nick 
I wonder if she's got any cake ’ 
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‘Let’s find out.’ 

The girl came in and Nick noticed that her apron covered swellingly 
her pregnancy. I wonder why I didn’t see that when she first came in, he 
thought. 

‘What were you singing?’ lie asked her. 

‘Opera, German opera.’ She did not care to discuss die subject. ‘We 
have some apple strudel if you want it.’ 

‘She isn’t so cordial, is she?’ said George. 

‘Oh, well. She doesn’t know us and she thought ive were going to 
kid her about her singing, maybe. She’s from up where they speak 
German probably and she’s touchy about being here and then she’s got 
that baby coming iwthout being married and she’s touchy.’ 

‘How do you know she isn’t married?’ 

‘No ring. Hell, no girls get married around here rill they’re knocked 
up.’ 

The door came open and a gang of woodcutters from up the road 
came in, stamping their boots and steaming in the room. The waitress 
brought in three litres of new \wnc for the gang and they sat at the tivo 
tables, smoking and quiet, with their hats off, leaning back against the 
wall or for.vard on the table. Outside the horses on the wood sledges 
made an occasional sharp jangle of bells as tliey tossed their heads. 

George and Nick were happy. They were fond of each other. They 
knew they had the run back home ahead of tlicm. 

‘When have you got to go back to school?’ Nick asked. 

‘To-night,’ George answered. ‘I’ve got to get the ten-forty from 
Montreux.’ 

‘I wish you could stick over and we could do the Dent du Lys 
to-morrow.’ 

‘I got to get educated,’ George said. ‘Gee, Mike, don’t you v.nsh we 
could just bum together? Take our skis and go on the train to where 
there was good running and then go on and put up at pubs and go right 
across the Obcrland and up the Valais and all through die Engadinc and 
just take repair kit and extra sweaters and pajamas in our rucksacks and 
not give a damn about school or anything.’ 

‘Yes, and go tlirough the Schwartzsvald that way. Gee, the swell 
places.' 

‘That's where vou went fishine; last summer, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

They ate the strudel and drank the rest of die wine. 

George leaned back against the wall and shut his eyes. 
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‘Wine ah\a>-s makes me feel this waj/ he said 

‘Feel badf’ Nick asked 

'No I feel good, but ftirmj ' 

‘I know,' Nick said 
‘Sure,’ said George 

‘Should ts e has c another bottle?* Nick asked 
‘Not for me,’ George said 

The) sat there, Nick leaning his elbows on the table, George slumped 
back against the wall 

‘Is Helen going to has c a babj i' George said, coming doum to the 
table from the \\ all 
‘Yes’ 

‘When?’ 

‘Late next summer’ 

'Arc ) ou gladi’ 

'Yes Now ’ 

‘Will )ou CO back to the States?’ 

*I guess so ^ 

‘Do \ou want to?* 

'No‘ 

‘Does Helen?' 

‘No ’ 

George sat silent He looked at the empty bottle and the empty glasses 
*It‘s hell, isn’t It?’ he said 
‘No Not exactly Nick said 
‘Why not’’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Nick said 

’Will \ou c\cr go ski-ing together in the States*’ George said 

‘I don t know,' said Nick 

'The mountains aren't much ' George said 

‘No,’ said Nick ‘They’re too rocky There’s too much timber and 
they’re too far away ’ 

‘Yes,’ said George, ‘that’s tlie way it is in California ’ 

‘Yes,’ Nick said, ‘that s the way it is c\ erywvhcrc I’ve ever been ’ 

‘Yes,’ said George, ‘that’s the way it is ’ 
r I j _j „ ( Qut 


'I don’t beiieve it, George saiu 
'Neither do I ’ said Nick 
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AlY OLD MAN 

Yes, we, said Maera. IVe kill the savages’ hulls, and the drunkards’ bulls, 
and the riau-riau dancers' bulls Yes IVe kill them. tVe kill them all rwht 
Yes. Yes. Yes.’ ^ 


MY OLD MAN 


tiding over the jumps only and he could aflbrd to carry plcntj’ of weight 
then. I remember the way he’d puU on a rubber slurt over a couple of 
jers^s and a big sweat shirt over that, and get me to run with him in 
the I forenoon in the hot sun Hc*d have, maybe, taken a tnal trip with one 
of Razzo’s skins early m the morning after just getting m from Torino 
at four o’clock in the mormne and beating it out to tn^e stables m a cab 

- J *1 , , .1. .1 , J .11 .u . , J ,1 . . , ^ , 


'Come on, kid,' he’d say, steeping up and down on his toes m front 
of the jocks’ dressing-room, 'let s get movinc ' 

Then we’d start off jogging around the infield once, maybe, with him 
ahead, running nice, and then turn out the gate and along one of those 
roads witli all the trees along both sides of mem that run out from San 
Siro rd go ahead of him when \\c lui the road and I could run pretty 

r*^ ♦ --J t’J 1 u t,„ me and 

■ ■ .veat- 

• • . back, 

• . . ating 

too 

We’d keep right on running out toward the mountains and then my old 
man would yell, ‘Hey, Joc'^ and I’d look back and he’d be sittmg under 
a tree with a towel he’d had around his waist wrapped around his neck. 

I’d come back and sit down beside him and he’d pull a rope out of his 
pocket and start skipping rope out in the sun with the sweat pouring off 
his face and him skipping rope out in the white dust wth the rope going 
doppetty, doppetty, dop, dop, clop, and the sun hotter, and him 
working Iiarder up and do^vn a patch of the road Say, it was a treat to 
see my old man skip rope, too He could whirr it fast or lop it slow and 
fancy. Say, you ought to have seen wops look at us sometimes, when 
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they’d conic by, going into town walking along with big white steers 
hauling the cart. They sure looked as though tlicy thought the old man 
was nuts. He’d start the rope wliirring till they’d stop dead still and 
watch liim, then give the steers a cluck and a poke with the goad and get 
going again. 

When I’d sit watcliing him working out in the hot sun I sure felt fond 
of him. He sure was fun and he done his work so hard and he’d finish 
up with a regular whirring that’d drive the sweat out on his face like 
water and then sling tlic rope at the tree and come over and sit down 
with me and lean back against the tree with the towel and a sweater 
wrapped around his neck. 

‘Sure is hell keeping it down, Joe,’ he’d say and lean back and shut his 
eyes and breathe long and deep, ‘it ain’t like when you’re a kid.’ Then 
lic’d get up before he started to cool and we’d jog along back to the 
stables. That’s the way it was keeping down to weight. He was worried 
all the time. Most jocks can just about ride off all they want to. A jock 
loses about a kilo every time he rides, but my old man was sort of dried 
out and he couldn’t keep down his kilos without all that running, 

I remember once at San Siro, Regoli, a little wop, tliat was riding for 
Buzoni, came out across the paddock going to the bar for something cool; 
and flicking liis boots with his whip, after he’d just weighed in and my 
old man had just weighed in too, and came out with the saddle under 
liis arm looking red-faced and tired and too big for his silks and he stood 
there looking at young Regoli standing up to the outdoors bar, cool and 
kid-looking, and I says, ‘What’s the matter. Dad?’ ’cause I thought maybe 
Regoli had bumped him or something and he just looked at Regoli aiid 
said, ‘Oh, to hell witii it’, and went on to the dressing-room. 

Well, it would have been all right, maybe, if we'd stayed in Milan 
and ridden at Milan and Torino, ’cause if there ever were any easy courses, 
it’s those two. ‘Pianola, Joe,’ my old man said when he dismounted in 
the winning stall after what the wops thought was a hell of a steeple- 
chase. I asked him once. ‘This course rides itself. It’s the pace you’re 
going at, that makes riding the jumps dangerous, Joe. We ain’t going any 
pace here, and they ain’t any really bad jumps either. But it’s the pace 
always — not the jumps that makes the trouble.’ 

San Siro was the stvcllcst course I’d ever seen hut the old man said it 
was a dog’s life. Going back and forth between Mirafiorc and San Siro 
and riding just about ever)- day in the week awth a train ride ever)' other 
night, 

I v.Ms nuts about il)e horses, too. There’s something about it, when they 
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c . r J 


mtic/d and tlic mountains way off and the fat s%op starter wth his bur 

. L « *! . rjM .k._. ^ _J „j j .1.. 1 X 


like It for me 

But my old man said one da\, m the dressing-room, when he svas 
getting into his street clothes ‘None of these things are horses, Joe, They’d 
kill tliat bunch of skates for their hides and hoou up at Paris ’ That was 
the day he’d w on the Prcmio Commerao widi Lantoma shooting her out 
of the £eld the last hundred metres like pulling a cork out of a Bottle 
rt was nght after the Prcmio Commerao that we pulled out and left 
Italy My old man and Holbrook and a fat wop ms strasv hat that kept 
Wiping his face wtli a handkerchief were having an argument at a table 

•• 'pl „ . aII »»Hf „ nrtb»m \\r^r^ 


after him, first one talking and then the other, and the fat wop alwaj-s 
buttmg m on Holbrook 

*Vou go out and bu) me a Sporisinait. will }OU, Joe»* my old man said, 
and handed me a couple of soldi without looking awa) from Holbrook 
So I went out of the Gallena and walked o\cr to m front of the Scala 
and bought a paper, and came back and stood a hftle way aivay because 
I didn’t want to biut in and my old man was sittmg back m his chair 
• 1 i * I «■. — » <■ — I tnnr,n nT1r^ Mnlhrnr»k and 


two of them weren’t standing there and said, Want an tee, joe* tioi- 
brook looked do^v^ at my old man and said slow and careful, You son 
of a bitch’, and he and the fat wop went out through the tables 
My old man sat there and sort of smiled at me, but his face %vas white 
and he looked sick as hell and 1 was scared and felt sick inside because I 
knew something had liappencd and I didn’t see how anybody could call 
my old man a son of a bitch, and get away witli it My old man opened 
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up the Sportsman and studied the handicaps for a wliile and then he said, 
‘You got to ukc a lot of things in this world, Joe.’ And three days later 
we left Milan for good on the Turin train for Paris, after an auction sale 
out in front of Turner’s stables of everything we couldn’t get into a trunk 
and a suit-case. 

We got into Paris early in tlte morning in a long, dirty station die old 
man told me was die Gate de Lyon. Paris was an awful big town after 
Milan. Seems like in Milan ever)'’body is going somewhere and all the 
trams run somewhere and diere ain’t any sort of a mix-up, but Paris is all 
bailed up and they never do straighten it out. I got to like it, though, part 
of it, anyway, and say, it’s got tlie best racecourses in the world. Seems 
as though that were the thing diat keeps it all going and about die only 
thing you can figure on is tliat evcty day the buses will be going out to 
whatever track they’re running at, going right out through evcr}'thing 
to the track. I never really got to Icnow Paris well, because I just came in 
about once or twice a week with the old man from Maisons and he always 
sat at the Cafe de la Paix on the Opera side with the rest of the gang from 
Maisons and I guess that’s one of the busiest parts of the town. But, say, 
it is funny that a big town like Paris avouldn’t have a Galleria, isn’t it- 

Well, we went out to live at Maisons-Lafittc, where just about every- 
body lives except the gang at Chantilly, with a Mrs. Meyers that runs a 
boarding house. Maisons is about die savcllest place to live I’ve ever seen 
in all my life. The town ain’t so mucli, but there’s a lake and a swell forest 
that w’c used to go off bumming in all day, a couple of us kids, and my 
old man made me a sling sliot and we got a lot of tilings with it but the 
best one was a magpie. Young Dick Atkinson shot a rabbit with it one 
day and we put it under a tree and were all sitting around and Dick had 
some cigarettes and all of a sudden the rabbit jumped up and beat it into 
die brush and \vc cliascd it but vve couldn’t find it. Gee, we had fun at 
Maisons. Mrs. Meyers used to give me lunch in the morning and I’d be 
gone all day. 1 learned to talk Frcncli quick. It’s an easy language. 

As soon as we got to Maisons, my old man wrote to Milan for his 
licence and he was pretty worried till it came. He used to sit around the 
Cafe de Paris in Maisons with the gang; tlicrc were lots of guys he’d 
known when he rode up at Paris, before the war, lived at Maisons, and 
there’s a lot of time to sit around because the work around a racing stable, 
for thcjocks, that is, is all cleaned up by nine o’clock in the morning. They 
take the first batch of skins out to gallop them at 5.30 in the morning and 
they work the second lot at 8 o’clock. That means getting up early all 
right and going to bed early, too. If a jock’s riding for somebody too, he 


MY OLD MAN 

can’t go boozjng around bccauie the trajncra]vva3's has an ey’c on innj :{ 
hc’sa kidandifhcam'takjdhcsalu'a)'sgotaneyconlumsclf. So mostly 
i£ a jock ain’t working he sits around Ac Cafe de Paris mch the gang and 
the}' can all sit around about two or three hours in front of some dnnk 
hie a vermtJU A and seltz and Acy tail: and tell stones and shoot pool and 
It’s sort of hkc a club or die Gallena m Milan. Only it ain’t really like the 
Gallena beciusc Acre e\cr\’body is going by all the time and Acre’s 
ever) body around at the taolcs. 

Well, my old man got his licence all right. They sent it Arough to him 
without a word and he rode a couple oftiincs. Amiens, up coujjtr)' and 
that sort of thing, but he didn't seem to get any engagement. Everybody 
liked him and whenever I’d come tn to Ac cafe m Ac forenoon I’d find 
somebody dnnking wn A him because my old man wasn’t tight like most 
of these jockeys Aat have got Ae first dollar Aey made nAng at Ac 
World’s Fair m St. Louis in nmetcen ought four. That’s what my old 
man would say when he’d kid George Bums But it seemed like every- 
body steered clear of giving my old man any mounts. 

We Went out to nJierever they were running every day with the car 
from Maisons and that was the most fun of all I was glad when Ac horses 
came back from Deauville and Ae summer. B ven though it meant no 
more bumming m the woods, ’cause Aen we’d nde to Enghien or 
Tremblay ae St. Chad and watch them from the trainers' and jockeys* 
stand. I sure learned about raangfrom going out wiA that gang and me 
fun of it was going every day 

I remember once out at St Cloud It was a big two hundred Aousand 
fiancracc wiA seven entries and WarClouda big/avountc Iwentaround 
to the paddock to sec the horses wiA my old man and you never saw such 
horses. Thu War Cloud is a great big yellow horse Aat looks like just 
nothing but run. I never saw such a horse HcwasbcinglcdaiouadAepad- 
docks vnA hi« brad down and when he went by me I felt al] hollow inside 
he was ’ ' • ■ ■ .■■■■' 

horse. 

and careful and moving easy like he knew just wnac iieiuu lo uu 
Wktno and sLindine uo on his legs and getting wid-eyed hkc 


jocks’ dressing-room back m the trees and tftcic w.ib a uig viw - - 

Aere, too. butrhemanat Ac doormaderby nodded to my old man and 

vve got m and everybody was sitting around and getting dressed an 
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pulling shirts over their heads and pulling hoots on and it all smelled hot 
and sweaty and linimenty and outside was the crowd looking in. 

The old man went over and sat down beside George Gardner diat was 
getting into Ihs pants and said, ‘What’s the dope, George’’ just in an 
ordinary tone of voice ’cause there ain’t any use Iiim feeling around 
because George cither can tell liim or he can’t tell him. 

‘He won’t win,’ George says very low, leaning over and buttoning the 
bottoms of Iris pants. 

‘Who will?’ my old man says, leaning over close so nobody can hear. 

‘Foxlcss,’ George says, ‘and if he does, save me a couple of tickets.’ 

My old man says something in a regular voice to George and George 
says, ‘Don’t ever bet on anything, I teU you,’ kidding like, and we beat 
it out and through all die crowd that was looking in over to die lOO franc 
mutuel machine. But I knew something big was up because George is 
War Cloud’s jockey. On the way he gets one of the yellow odds-shccts 
with the starting prices on and War Cloud is only paying 5 for 10, 
Cefisidote is next at 3 to i and fifth down die list this Foxlcss at 8 to i. 
My old man bets five thousand on Foxless to win and puts on a thousand 
to place and we went around back of the grandstand to go up the stairs 
and get a place to watch the race. 

We were jammed in tight and first a man in a long coat with a grey 
tall hat and a whip folded up in liis hand came out and then one after 
another the horses, with the jocks up and a stable-boy holding the bridle on 
each side and walking along, followed the old guy. That big yellow horse 
War Cloud came first. He didn’t look so big when you first looked at him 
until you saw the length of Iiis legs and the whole way he’s built and the 
way he moves. Gosh, I never saw such a horse. George Gardner was 
riding him and they moved along slow, back of the old guy in the grcy_ 
tall hat that walked along like he was the ring master in a circus. Back ol 
War Cloud, moving along smooth and yellow in the sun, was a good- 
looking black with a nice head with Tommy Arcliibald riding him; and 
after the black was a string of five more horses all moving along slow 
in a procession past tlic grandstand and the pesage. My old man said the 
black was Foxless and I took a good look at him and he was a nice-looking 
horse, all right, but nothing like War Cloud. 

Ever)'body cheered War Cloud when he went by and he sure was one 
swell-looking horse. The procession of them went around on the other 
side past the pclousc and then back up to the near end of the course and the 
circus master had the stable-boys turn them loose one after another so 
they could gallop by die stands on their way up to the post and let cvery- 
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bod) have a good look at them. TTiey wercii’tattJiepostliardlyany time 
at all when the gong started and you could see them wxf off across the 
infield ^ . • . - ^ 

liorses 

nmg t\ c • • • 

and around and came pounding past and War Cloud was way back when 
they passed us and this Foxless horse in front and gouig smooth. Gee, it s 
awful tvhen they go by vou and then you hafc to watch them go fardicr 
awa) and get smaller and smaller and then all hunched up on the turns and 
dicn come around totv'ards into the stretch and you feel like stveanng and 
god-daniming t\ orse and \\ orse Finally they made the last turn and came 
into thcsiraigntatvay wth tlusFoxlcss horse tvay out m front. Fvery'hody 
tvas looking furni)' and $a) mg ‘War Cloud’ m a sort of sick way and them 
pounding nearer dot\*n the stretch, and then something came out of the 
*■ ' >' • --licadcdjcllowsttcakandcvetybody 

1 they were crazy. War Cloud came 
, j in my life and pulled up on Foxless 
that ^^■a5 gomgfastasanyblackhorsecouldgowith the jock flogging hell 
out of )um wth the gad and the}* were right dead neck and neck fora 
second but War Cloud seemed gomg about twice as fast \vnth those great 
j'umps and that head out— but it was W’lulc they were neck and neck that 
they passed the winiimg post and when thenumben went up m the slots 
the first one was 3 and that meant Foxlcss had won 
1 felt all trembly and funny inside, and then we ere all jammed in 
with the people going dow’iwtairs to stand m ftont of the board svhetc 
they’d post what Foxlcss paid Honest, wareJung the race I’d forgot how 
mucli my old man had bet on Foxlcss I’d wanted War Cloud to win 
so damned bad But now it was all over it rvas swell to know we had the 
winner. 

‘Wasn’t It a swell race, Dad?’ I said to him 

He looked at me sort of funny with his derby on the back of his head 
‘George Gardner’s a swell jockey, all nght,’ he said ‘It sure took a great 
jock to keep that War Cloud horse from wnning ’ 

Of course I knew it was funny all the time But my old man saying 
that right out like that sure took tlic kick all out of it for me and I didn’t 
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he finished third in a 2,500 metre hurdle race and when my old man got 
off him, all sweating and happy in the place stall, and went in to weigh, 
1 felt as proud of him as though it was the first race he’d ever placed in. 
You see, when a guy ain’t been riding for a long time, you can’t make 
yoUrsclf really believe that he has ever rode. The v/holc tiling was 
dilTcrcnt nov/, ’cause down in Milan, even big races never seemed to make 
any difference to my old man, if he v/on he wasn’t ever excited or any- 
thing, and now it was so I couldn’t hardly sleep the night before a race 
and i knew my old man was excited, too, even if he didn’t show it. Riding 
for yourself makes an awful difference. 

Second time Gilford and my old man started, was a rainy Sunday at 
Auteuil, in the Prix du Marat, a 4,500 metre steeplechase. As soon as he’d 
gone out I beat it up in the stand with the new glasses my old man had 
bought for me to watch them. They started way over at the far end of 
the course and there was some trouble at tbc barrier. Something with 
goggle blinders on was making a great fuss and rearing around and busted 
the barrier once, but I could see my old man in our black jacket, with a 
wiiitc cross and a black cap, sitting up on Gilford, and patting him with 
his iiand. Then they were off in a jump and out of sight behind the trees 
and the gong going for dear life and the pari-mutuel wickets rattling 
down. Gosh, I was so excited, I was afraid to look at them, but I fixed 
the glasses on the place wlicrc they would come out back of the trees and 
then out they came with the old black jacket going third and tiicy all 
sailing over the jump like birds. Then they went out of sight again and 
then they came pounding out^and down the bill and all going nice and 
sweet and easy and taking the fence smooth in a bunch, and moving away 
from us all solid. Looked as tiiougli you could walk across on their backs 
they were all so bunched and going so smooth. Then they bellied over 
the big double Bullfincii and something came down. I couldn’t see who 
It was, but in a minute the horse was up and galloping free and the field, 
all bunched still, sv/ceping around the long left turn into the straightaway. 
Tiicy jumped tlic stone wall and came jammed down the stretch toavard 
the big water-jump right in front of the stands. I saw them coming and 
hollered at my old man as he went by, and lie was leading by about a 
Icngtii and riding avay out, and light as a monkey, and they v/crc racing 
for the water-jump. They took off over the big licdgc of the water-jump 
in a pack and tiicn there was a crash, and two "horses pulled sideways out 
off it, and kept on going, and three others were piled up. I couldn’t see my 
old ni.m anywhere. One horse kneed himself up and the jock had hold 
oi the bridle and mounted and v.-cm slamming on after the place money. 
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MY OLD MAN 

The other liorsc was up and away by himself, jerking his head and 
gallopm^g wth the bndic rein han^g and^tlie jQck staggered over to one 


and bumped into a jam of people and got to the rail and a cop grabbed 
me and held me and two big stretcher-bearers were going out after my 
old man and around on the other side of the course I saw three horses, 
strung way out, coming out of the trees and taking the jump 

My old man was dead when they brought lum in and while a doctor 
was listening to his heart witli a thing plugged m his cars, I heard a shot 
up the track that meant they’d killed Gilford I lay down beside my old 
man, when they earned the stretcher into the hospital room, and hung 
on to the stretcher and cried and cried, and he looked so white and gone 
and so awfully dead, and f couldn’t help feehng that if my old man was 
dead maybe they didn’t need to have shot Gilford His hoof might have 
got well I don’t know I loved mv old man so much 
Then a couple of guys came in ana one of them patted me on the back 
and then went over and looked at my old man and then pulled a sheet o/f 
the cot and spread it over him, and the other was telephoning in French 
for them to send tlie ambulance to take him out to Maisons And I 
couldn’t stop crying cryuig and chobng, sort of, and George Gardner 
came m and sat down beside me on the floor and put his arm around me 
and says, ‘Come on, Joe, old boy Get up and we’lJ go out and %vait for 
the ambulance ’ 

George and I went out to the gate and I was trying to stop bawling and 
George wiped off" my face with lus handkcrclucf and we were standing 
back a little way's while the croivd was going out of the gate and a couple 
of guys stopped near us while we were waiting for the crowd to get 
through the gate and one of them was counting a bunch of mutucl 
tickets and he said, ‘Well Butler got his all right ’ 

The other guy said I don't give a good goddam if he did the crook 
He had it coming to him on the stuff he's pulled ’ 

‘I’ll say he had,’ said the other guy, and tore the bunch of tickets m two 
And George Gardner looked at me to see if I’d heard and I had all right 
and he said, ‘Don’t you listen to what those bums said, Joe Your old man 
was one swell guy 

But I don’t know Seems like when they get suited they don’t leave a 
guy nothing 
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Maem hy still, Itis head on his arms, his face in the sand. He felt warm and 
sticky from the bleeding. Each time he felt the horn coining. Sometimes the hull 
only bumped him with his head. Once the horn went all the way through him 
and he felt it go into the sand. Someone had the bull hy the tail. They were 
swearing at him and flopping the cape in his face. Then the bull was gone. 
Some men picked Maera up and started to run with him toward the barriers 
through the gate out the passage way around under the grandstand to the infirmary. 
They laid Maera down on a cot and one of the men went for the doctor. The 
doctor came running from the corral, where he had been sewing up picador horses. 
He had to stop and wash his hands. There was a great shouting going on in the 
grandstand overhead. Maera wanted to say something and found he could not 
talk. Macro felt everything getting larger and larger and then smaller and 
smaller. Then it got larger and larger and larger and then smaller and smaller. 
Then everything commenced to run faster and faster as tidicn they speed up a 
cinematograph film. Then he was dead. 


BIG TWO-HEARTED RIVER: I 

The train went on up the track out of sight, around one of the hills of 
burnt timber. Nick sat down on the bundle of canvas and bedding the 
baggage man had pitched out of the door of the baggage car. There was 
no town, nothing but the rails and tire bumed-over countr\'. The thirteen 
saloons that had lined the one street of Scncy had not left a trace. The 
foundations of the Mansion House hotel stuck up above the ground. The 
stone was chipped and split by the fire. It w^as all that was left of the town 
of Scncy. Even the surface had been burned off the ground. 

Nick looked at the burned-over stretch of hillside, where he had ex- 
pected to find the scattered houses of die town and then walked down the 
railroad track to the bridge over the river. The river was there. It swirled 
against tlic log piles of the bridge. Nick looked down uito the clear, 
browm water, coloured from the pebbly bottom, and watched the trout 
keeping themselves steady in the current with wavering fins. As he 
watched them they changed their positions by quick angles, only to hold 
steady in the fast water again. Nick watched them a long time! 

He watched them holding themselves wdth their noses into the current, 
many trout in deep, fast moving water, slightly distorted as he watched 
far dowTi through the glasw convex surface of the pool, its surface pushing 



BIG TWO-HEARTED RIVER 
and s\% elhng smooch agamsc the rcstscance of the iog-dnvcn piles of the 
bridge. At the bottom of the pool were the big trout Nick did not see 
them at first Then he saw them at the bottom of the pool, big trout 
looking to hold themselves on the gravel bottom in a varying mist of 
gravel and sand, raised m spurts by current 
Nick looked down into the pool from the bridge It was a hot day A 
kingfisher flew up the stream It Avas a long time since Nick had looked 
into a stream and seen trout They were \ery satisfactory As the shadow 
of the bngfishcr mo\ cd up the stream, a big trout shot upstream in a 
long angle, onl) Ins shadow marking the angle, then lost his shadow as 
he came through the surface of the svatcr, caught the sun, and then, as 
he w ent back into the stream under the surface, lys shadow seemed to float 
down the stream with the current, unresisting, to his post under the bridge 
where he tightened faang up into the current 

Nick’s heart tightened as the trout moved He felt all the old feeling 
He turned and looked down the stream It stretched a^vay, pcbbl)- 
bottomed With shallows and big boulders and a deep pool as it curved 
aivay around the foot of a blaff 

Nick alkcd back up the ties to w here his pack lay in the cinders beside 
ihe raihvav track- He '\as happy He adjusted the pack harness around 

’ • « » .L.. I ..t 1. 1 


too heavy It was much too heavy He had his leather rod-case m iiis 
hand and leaning fonvard to keep the weight of tlic pack high on his 
shoulders he -walked along the road that paralleled the railway track, 
leaving the burned town behind m the heat, and then turned off around a 
hill with a high, fire-scarred hill on cither side on to a road that went back 
into the country He walked along the road feeling the ache from the 
pull of the heavy pack The road climbed stcadil) It tvas hard work 
walking up-hill His muscles ached and the day was hot, but Nick felt 
happy He felt he had left cvcrytlung behind, the need for thinking, the 
need to v. ntc, other needs It was aU back of him 
From the time he had gotten do%vn off the tram and the baggage man 
had throivn his pack out of the open car door things had been different 
Sene), 
not m 

the ro^ ■ ^ ■ ' 

separated the railway from the pme plains 
The road ran on, dipping occasionally, but always climbing Nick went 
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on up. FinaHy the road after going parallel to the burnt hillside reached 
die top. Nick leaned back against a stump and slipped out of the pack 
harness. Ahead of him, as far as he could see, was the pine plain. The 
burned country stopped off at the left with the range of hills. On ahead 
islands of dark pine trees rose out of the plain. Far off to the left was the 
line of the river. Nick followed it with his eye and caught glints of the 
water in the sun. 

There was nothing but the pine plain ahead of him, until die far blue 
hills that marked the Lake Superior height of land. He could hardly sec 
them, faint and far away in the heat-light over the plain. If he looked too 
steadily they were gone. But if he only half-looked drey were dicrc, the 
far off hills of the height of land. 

Nick sat down against the charred stump and smoked a cigarette. His 
pack balanced on the top of the stump, harness holding ready, a hollow 
moulded in it from his back. Nick sat smoking, looking out over the 
country'. He did not need to get his map out. He knew where he was 
from the position of the river. 

As he smoked, his legs stretched out in front of him, he noticed a grass- 
hopper walk along the ground and up on to his woollen sock. The grass- 
hopper was black. As he had walked along the road, climbing, he had started 
many grasshoppers from the dust. They were all black. They were not 
the big grasshoppers with yellow and black or red and black wings 
whirring out from their black wing sheathing as they fly up. These were 
just ordinar)' hoppers, but all a sooty black in colour. Nick had wondered 
about them as he w\alked, wdthout really thinking about them. Now, as 
he watched tlic black hopper that was nibbling at the wool of his sock 
witli its fourway lip, he realized that they had all turned black from living 
in the burned-over land. He realized that the fire must have come the 
year before, but the grasshoppers were all black now. He wondered how 
long they would stay that way. 

Carefully he reached his hand down and took hold of die hopper by 
die wings. He turned him up, all his legs walking in the air, and looked 
at his jointed belly. Yes, it was black too, iridescent where die back and 
head were dusty. 

‘Go on, hopper/ Nick said, speaking out loud for the first time, ‘fly 
avt’ay somewhere.’ 

He tossed die grasshopper up into the air and watched him sail away to 
a charcoal stump across the road. 

Nick stood up. He leaned his back against the weight of his pack where 
it rested upright on the stump and got his arms through the .shoulder 
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straps He stood with the pack on Iib back on tJic brow of the hill looking 


sweet fem, growing ankle high, to walk dirough, and chimps of jack- 


thc river and lie kept on through the pmc plain, mounting small rises to 
see ocher rises ahead of him and sometimes from the top of a rise a great 
solid island of pines off* to his right or his left He broke off some sprigs 
of the heathery sweet fern, and put them under Jus pack straps TJie 
chafing crushed it and he smelled it as he walked 
He was tired and very hot, walking across die uneven, shadelcss pine 
plam At any time he knew he could strike the river by turmng off to his 
left It could not be more than a mile away. But be kept on toward 
the north to hit the nver as far upstream as he could go m one day’s 
^^alklng 


lie turned and made toward the pine trees 
There w-as no underbrush m the island of pine trees The trunks of the 
trees Avent straight up or slanted toward each other The trunks were 
straight and brown without branches The branches were high above 
Some interlocked to make a solid shadow on the brown forest floor 
Around the grove of trees was a bare space It was brown and soft under- 
foot as Nick walked on it This was die overlapping of the pine needle 
.1 - i.i, I,..*;, I Ti,» »c 


extension of the forest floor commenced the sweet fern 


looked up at the sky, through the branches, and then shut his eyes He 
opened them and looked op again There was a wind high up in the 
branches He shut his eyes agaui and went to sleep 
Nick woke stiff and cramped The sun svas nearly down His pack 
was heavy and the straps painful as he lifted it on He leaned over with 
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the pack on and picked up the Icatiicr rod-case and started out from the 
pine trees across the sweet fern swale, toward the river. He knew it could 
not be more than a mile. 

He came down a liill-sidc covered with stumps into a meadow. At die 
edge of the meadow flowed the river. Nick was glad to get to the river. 
He walked upstream through die meadow. His trousers were soaked 
with the dew as he walked. After the hot day, the dew had come quickly 
and heavily. Tlie river made no sound. It was too fast and smooth. At 
the edge of the meadow, before he mounted to a piece of high ground to 
make camp, Nick looked down the river at the trout rising. They were 
rising to insects come from the swamp on die other side of die stream 
wlicn the sun went down. The trout jumped out of water to take them. 
Wliile Nick walked dirough the little stretch of meadow alongside the 
stream, trout had jumped liigh out of water. Now as he looked down 
the river, the insects must be settling on the surface, for the trout were 
feeding stcaddy all dosvn the stream. As far dosvn the long stretch as he 
could see, the trout were rising, making circles all down the surface of 
tlic water, as tliougli it were starting to rain. 

The ground rose, wooded and sandy, to overlook the meadow, the 
stretch of river and the swamp. Nick dropped liis pack and rod-case and 
looked for a level piece of ground. He was very hungr}' and he wanted 
to make his camp before he cooked. Between two jack-pines, the ground 
was quite level. He took the axe out of the pack and chopped out two pro- 
jecting roots. That Ics^clled a piece of ground large enough to sleep on. 
He smoothed out the sandy soil with his hand and pulled all tlic sweet 
fern bushes by their roots. His hands smelled good from the sweet fern. 
He smoothed the uprooted earth. He did not want anytlung making 
lumps under the blankets. When he had the ground smooth, he spread 
his three blankets. One he folded double, next to the ground. The other 
two he spread on top. 

With the axe he slit off a bright slab of pine from one of the stumps 
and split it into pegs for die tent. He wanted them long and solid to hold 
in the ground. With the tent unpacked and spread on the ground, the 
pack, leaning against a jack-pine, looked muchsmallcr. Nick tied die rope 
that sert’cd the tent for a ri%c-polc to the trunk of one of the pine trees 
and pulled the tent up off die ground with the other end of the rope and 
tied it to the other pine. The tent hung on the rope like a canvas blanket 
on a clothes line. Nick poked a pole he had cut up under die back peak 
of the canvas and then made it a tent by pegging out die sides. He pegged 
the sides out taut and drove the pegs deep, hitting them down into the 
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ground with the flat of the axe until the rope loops u ere buned and the 
cam os %\as drum tight 

Across the open mouth of the tent Nidc fixed cheese cloth to keep out 
mosquitoes He crawled uiside under the mosquito bar with vanous 
thmgs from the pack to put at the head of the bed under the slant of the 
canvas Inside the tent tlie light came through the brown canvas It 
smelled pleasantly of canvas Already there was something mj'stenous 
and homelike Nick w as happ j as he crawled msidc the tent He had not 
been unhappy all day This w as difiercnt though Now things were done 
There had been this to do Nowitwasdonc It had been a hard tnp He 
was very’ tired That was done He had made his camp He was settled 
Notlung could touch him It was a good place to camp He was there, 
in the good place He was in his home wlterc he had made it Now he 
was hungry 

He came out, crawling under the cheese doth It was quite dark out- 
side It w as lighter m the tent 

Nick w ent o\ er to the pack and found, w ith his fingers, a long nail m 
a paper sack of nails, ui the bottom of the pack He drove it mto the pme 
tree, holding it close and hitting it gently with the flat of the ase He 
hung the pack up on tlic nail All Jus supplies w ere in the pack They 


the frying-pan 

‘iVe got a right to cat this kind of stuff, if I’m willing to carry it,’ Nick 
said His voice sounded strange in the darkenmg woods He did not 
speak again 

He started a fire witli some diunks ofpmc he got with the axe from a 
stump Ov cr the fire he stuck a wire gnll, pushmg the four legs down mto 
the ground with his boot Nick put the frying-pan on the gnll over the 
flames Hewashungner The beans and spagbetn warmed Nick stirred 
them and mixed them together Thev began to bubble, making little 

1 t I t .L , , , .1 J <r_ Xk— 


lifted the frynng-pan ofl" He poured about half the contents out mto the 
tm plate It spread slowly on the plate Nick knew it was too hot. He 
poured on some tomato catchup He knew the beans and spaghetti were 
still too hot He looked at the fire, then at the tent, he was not gomg to 
spoil It aU by burning his tongue For years he had ne\ er enjoy ed filed 
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bananas because he liacl never been able to wait for them to cool. His 
tongue was very sensitive. He was very hungry. Across the river in the 
swamp, in the almost dark, he saw a mist rising. He looked at the tent 
once more. All right. He took a full spoonful from the plate. 

‘Chrisc,’ Nick said, ‘Geezus Chrise,’ he said liappily. 

He ate the whole plateful before he remembered the bread. Nick 
finished the second plateful with the bread, mopping the plate shiny. He 
had not eaten since a cup of coffee and a ham sandwich in the station 
restaurant at St. Ignacc. It had been a very fine experience. He had been 
tiiat hungry before, but had not been able to satisfy it. He could have 
made camp hours before if he had wanted to. There were plenty of good 
places to camp on the river. But this was good. 

Nick tucked two big chips of pine under the grill. The fire flared up. 
He had forgotten to get water for the coffee. Out of the pack he got a 
folding canvas bucket and walked down the hill, across the edge of the 
meadow, to the stream. Tlic other bank was in the white mist. The grass 
was wet and cold as he knelt on the bank and dipped the canvas bucket 
into the stream. It bellied and pulled hard in the current. The water was 
ICC cold. Nick rinsed the bucket and carried it full up to the camp. Up 
away from the stream it was not so cold. 

Nick drove another big nai! and hung up the bucket full of water. He 
dipped the coffee pot half full, put some more chips under the grill on to 
the fire and put the pot on. He could not remember which way he made 
coffee. He could remember an argument about it with Hopkins, but not 
which Side he liad taken. He decided to bring it to a boil. He remem- 
bered now that was Hopkins’s way. He had once argued about every- 
thing with Hopkins. While he waited for the coffee to boil, he opened a 
small am of apricots. He liked to open cans. He emptied the can of 
apricots out into a tin cup. Wiiilc he watched the coffee on the fire, he 
drank the juice syrup of the apricots, carefully at first to keep from 
spilling, then meditatively, sucking the apricots down. They were better 
than fresh apricots. 

The coffee boiled as be watebed. The lid came up and coffee .and grounds 
ran down the side of the pot. Nick took it off the grill. It was a triumph 
for Hopkins. 1 Ic put sugar in the empty apricot cup and poured some of 
the coffee out to cool. It was too hot to pour and he used his hat to hold 
the haiuiic of tiie codec pot. He would not let it steep in the pot at ail. 
Not the first cup. It should he straight Hopkins all the way. Hop de- 
served that. He was a very serious coffee maker. He svas the most 
serious man Nick had ever known. Not heavy, serious. That was a long 
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time ago Hopkins spoke without mosing his lips He had pla)cd polo 
He made millions of dollars m Texas He had borrow ed car fare to go to 
Chicago, when the wire ca.mc that his first big well had come in He 
could base wired for monc). That would base been too slow Tbc) 
called Hop’s girl die Blonde Venus Hop did not mind because she was 
not his red girl Hopkins said ver) confidently that none of them would 
make fun of his real girl He was right Hopkins went away when the 
telegram came. That was on the Black Riser It took eight day's for the 
telegram to reach him Hopkins gas’c away his 22 calibre Colt auto- 
matic pistol to Nick He gave his camera to Bill It was to remember 
him always by. They were all going fishing agam next summer The 
Hop Head ssas nch He would get a yacht and they would all cruise 
along the nordi shore of Lake Supenor. He was exated but senous 
They said good-bye and all felt bad It broke up the trip They never 


• * * the fire, 

’ • -amp was 

- ■ , . ^ A mos- 

quito hummed close to his car Nick sat up and lit a match The mos- 
quito ssas on the canvas, over his head Nick moved the match quickly 
up to it The mosquito made a sansfactory hiss in the flame The match 
went out. Nick lay dosvn again under the blankets He turned on his 
side and shut his eyes He svas sleepy He felt sleep coming He curled 
up under the blanket and ssent to sleep 


The ' t « - « H » . ^ . 

the cot 

side * 

hanj^in^ Five vteii senteiiced to be hanged were tn the five top cells Three of 
the men to be hanged were negroes They n ere very frightened One of the 
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white men sat on his cot with his head in his hands. The other lay Jlat on his 
cot with a blanket wrapped around his head. 

They came out on to the gallows through a door in the wall. There were six 
or seven of them inchiding two priests. They were carrying Sam Carditiella. 
He had been like that since about four o'clock in the morning. 

While they were strapping his legs together two guards held him up and the 
two priests were whispering to him. 'Be a man, my son,’ said one priest. When 
they came toward him with the cap to go over his head Sam Cardinella lost con- 
trol of his sphincter muscles. The guards who had been holding him tip dropped 
him. They were both disgusted. 'How about a chair. Will?’ asked one of the 
guards. ‘Better get one,’ said a man in a derby hat. 

when they all stepped back on the scaffolding back oj the drop, which was very 
heavy, built of oak and steel and swung on hall hearings, Sam Cardinella was 
left sitting there strapped tight with the rope around his neck, (he younger of the 
two priests kneeling beside the chair holding up a little criicif.x. The priest 
skipped hark on to the scaffolding just before the drop fell. 


BIG TWO-HEARTED RIVER: II 

In the morning the sun \vas up and the tent was starting to get hot. Nick 
crawled out under the mosquito netting stretched across the mouth of the 
tent, to look at the morning. The grass was wet on his hands as he cainc 
out. He held Ins trousers and his shoes in his hands. The sun was just up 
over the Ijill There was the meadow, the river and the swamp. There 
were birch trees in the green of the swamp on the other side of the river. 

The river was clear and smootlriy fast in the early morning. Down 
about two hundred yards were three logs all the way across the stream. 
They made the avatcc smootlr and deep above tbem. As Nick watched, a 
mink crossed the river on the logs and went into the swamp. Nick was 
c.xcitcd. He %v.as c.xcitcd by die early morning and the river. He was 
really too hurried to cat breakfast, but he knew lie must. He built a little 
fire and put on the coffee pot. 

While tlic water was ]ic.ating in the pot he took an empty bottle and 
went down over the edge of the high ground to the meadow. The 
meadow was wet with dew and Nick wanted to catch grasshoppers for 
bait before the sun dried the grass. He found plenty of good grasshoppers. 
They were at the hose of die grass stems. Sometimes they clung to a o-rass 
stem. They were cold and wet with the dew, and could not jump until 
the sun warmed them. Nick picked them up, taking only the medium- 
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Sized brown ones, and put than into tbc bottle. He turned over a hg 
and just under tlie shelter of the edge were several hundred hoppers. It 

. -- 1 - » I. > - KT I _ _ t . rn_. r .t j . 


hopped At first they made one flight Wstayed stiff when they landed, 
as though they tvere dead 

Nick knew that by ■’ ■* ’ *■’ ' ’ .« i - » r . n . ti 

be as lively as ever. ' • • 

to catch a bottle full 

many of them, slamming at them with his Iiac. He washed hu hands at 
the stream. He was excited to be near it Then he walked up to the tent. 
The hoppers were already jumping stiffly m the grass In the bottle, 
warmed by the sun, they were jumping m a mass. Nick put in a pine 

’ ’ • ’ * ' .t C.V I 


ever)' momng. 

Nick laid the bottle full ofjumping grasshoppers against a pine trunk. 
Rapidly he mixed some buckwheat flour with water and stirred it smooth, 
one cup of flour, one cup of water. He pot a handful of coflee m the pot 
and dipped a lump of grease out of a can and slid it sputtenne across the 
hot skillet On the smoking skdlct he poured smoothl) the ouckwheat 
barter. It spread like lava, the grease spitting sharply Around the ct^es 
the buckwheat cake began to Arm. then brown, tiicn crisp The surface 
was bubbling slowly to porousness Nick pushed under tbc browned 
under surface with a fresh pmc chip He shook the skillet sideways and 
the cake was loose on the surface J won’t try to flop it, he thought He 
slid the chip of clean wood all the way under the cake, and flopped it 
over on to its face It spluttered in the pan 
When It was cooked Nick regreased the skillet He used all the batter. 
It made another big flapjack and one smaller one 
Nick ate a big fla 
He put apple butter 

oiled paper and put 1, t • . ‘ 

in the pack and cut bread for two sandwiches 
In the pack he found a big onion He sliced it in two and peeled the 
silky outer skm Then he cut one half into slices and made onion sand- 
wiches. He wrapped them m oiled paper and buttoned them in the other 
pocket of his khaki shirt He turned the skillet upside down on the gnll, 
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BIG TWO-HEARTEO RIVER H 
by the head and held him while he toded tlie shm hook under his dim. 


of ' ’ • ^ ' 

his 

m 

ag* 

straight up in the air. It bowed with the pull. 

He saw the trout m the water jerlcing svithhis liead and body against the 
shifnng tangent of the line m the stream 

Nick took the line m his left hand and pulled the trout, thumping 
■' "* ’» • -» - ..1 'fhec/ear, 

■ under his 

He held 

tile trout, never stm, uiiii tus iiiooi iigiH iwiu, ,vjaue m. uiuijoked the 
barb from his mouth, then dropped him back into the stream. 

He hung unsteadily in the eurrent, then settled to the bottom beads a 
stone. Nick reached down his hand to touch him, his arm to the elbow 
under water. The trout was stead) in the moving stream, resting on the 
gravel, beside a stone As Nick’s fingers touched him, touched his smooth, 
cool, underwater feeling he was gone, gone in a sliadow across the bottom 
of the stream 

He’s all right, Nick thought He was only tired 

He had wet lus Iiand before he touched the trout, so he would not 
disturb the delicate mucus that covered him If a trout was touched with 
a dry hand, a white fungus attacked the unprotected spot Years before 
when he had fished crowded streams, with fly fishermen ahead of him 
and behind him, Nick had again and again come on dead trout, furry with 
white fungus, drifted against a rock, or floating belly up in some pool 
Nick did not like to fish with other men on the river Unless they were 
of your party, they spoiled it 

He wallowed dosvn the stream, above lus knees m the current, through 
the fifty yards of shillow water above the pile of logs that crossed the 
stream He did not rebait his hfsok and held it in his hand as he waded 
He w as certain he could catch small trout in the shallows, but he did not 
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big two hearted river II 
the trout was angry Anytbmg that size would be angry That a 
trout He had been solidl) hooked Solid as a rock He felt like a rock 
too before he started off By God he was a big one By God he was the 
biggest one I ever heard of 

Nick chmbcd out on to the meadow and stood water running down 
his trousers and out of his shoes hts shoes squelchy He went over and 


below the logs A tiny trout rose at the match as it swung around m the 
fast current Nick laughed He would Brush the cigarette 
He sat on tlie logs smoking drying m the sun the sun warm on his 
back the river shallow ahead enteruig the woods curving into tlie w oods 
shallows light glittering big water-smooth rocks cedars along the bank 
and white ouches the logs wann m dbe sun smooth to sit on without 

f e 1 f L _ t 


out on the logs Nick oed a new hook on the leader polling the gut tight 
until It gnmped leselfm a hard knot 
He baited up then picked up the rod and walked to the far end of the 
logs to get into the water where it was not too deep Under and I e nd 
the logs was a deep pool Nick wralkcd around the shallo shclficarihe 
swamp shore until he came out on the shallow bed oft! c stre n 
On the left where the meadow ended and the voods b ga a great 
elm tree was uprooted Gone over in a storm t lay bark r t e w oods 
Its roots clotted Mtli dirt grass growing in the i r 
beside the stream The river cut to the edge of ti e j '' 
where Nick stood he could see deep channels I kc r 
bed of the stream by the flow of the currci t P H 
pebbly and full of boulders beyond wl r 
the bed of the stream was marly a id ber\ c 
weed fronds swung in the current 
Nick swung the rod back ov r 1 I 
curving forv\ ard laid the grasshoppe 
m the weeds A trout struck a d N k 
Holding the rod far out to jri 
ward in the current Nick vork — 

alive out of the danger of ” 

rod pumping alive aga t r — 
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IN OUR TIME 

rushed, but always came, the spring of the rod yielding to the rushes, 
sometimes jerking under water, but always bringing him in. Nick eased 
downstream with the rushes. The rod above his head he led the trout 
over the net, then lifted. 

Tlic trout hung heavy in the net, mottled trout back and silver sides 
in the meshes. Nick unhooked him; hcav)'- sides, good to hold, big 
undershot jaw, and slipped him, heaving and big sliding, into the long 
sack that hung from Ins shoulders in the water. 

Nick spread the mouth of the sack against the current and it filled 
heavy with water. He held it up, the bottom in the stream, and the water 
poured out through the sides. Inside at the bottom was the big trout, 
alive in the water. 

Nick moved downstream. The sack out ahead of him, sunk, heavy in 
the water, pulling from his shoulders. 

It was getting hot, the sun hot on the back of his neck. 

Nick had one good trout. He did not care about getting many trout. 
Now the stream was shallow and wide. There were trees along bodi 
banks. The trees of the left bank made short shadows on the current in 
the forenoon sun. Nick knew there were trout in each shadow. In the 
afternoon, after the sun had crossed toward the hills, the trout would be 
in the cool shadows on the other side of the stream. 

The very biggest ones would lie up close to the bank. You could 
always pick them up there on the Black. When the sun was down they 
all moved out into the current. Just when the sun made the water 
blinding in the glare before it went down, you were liable to strike a big 
trout an)ovhcrc in the current. It was almost impossible to fish then, die 
surface of the water was blinding as a mirror in the sun. Of course, you 
could fish upstream, but in a stream like the Black, or this, you had to 
wallow against the current and in a deep place, the water piled up on 
you. It was no fun to fish upstream with this much current. 

Nick moved along through the shallow stretch watching the banks for 
deep holes. A beech tree grew close beside the river, so that the branches 
hung down into the water. The stream v/ent hack in under the leaves. 
There were always trout in a place like that. 

Nick did not care about fishing that hole. He was sure he avould get 
hooked in tlic branches. 

It looked deep though. He dropped the grasslioppcr so the current 
took it under w.atcr, hack in under the overhanging branch. The line 
pulled hard aud Nick struck. The trout threshed heavily, half out of 
v.Mtcr in tlic leaves and branches. The line was caught. Nick pulled hard 



BIG TWO-UEARTED RIVER II 

and die trout ivaa off He reded m and holding the hook in his hand, 
walked down the stream 

Ahead, close to the left bank, tx as a big log Nick saw it was hollow, 
pointing up nver the current entered it smoothly, only a little ripple' 
spread each side of the log The water was deepening The top of the 
hollow log was grey and dry. It was partly in the shadow 
Nick took the cork out of the grasshopper bottle and a hopper clung 
to It He picked him off, hooked him and tossed him out He held the 
’ e .1.1,1 » .1 , . j .L , 


as ttiougn he were nooKcd into iiic jog iiseii, except loi me uve lecmig 
He tried to force the fish out into the current It came, heavily 
The line went slack and Nick thought the trout was gone Then he 
saw him, very near, m the current, sluking his head, trying to get the 
hook out His mouth was clamped shut He was fighting the hook m 
die clear flowing current 

Looping m the line with bi$ left hand, Nick swung the rod to make 
the line taut and tried to lead the trout toward the net, but he was gone, 
out of sight, the line pumping Nick fought him against the current, 
letting lum thump m the water against the spring of the rod He shifted 
the rod to his left hand, worked the trout upstream, holding his weight, 
fighting on the tod, and then let him down into the net He lifted him 
clear of die water, a heav^ lialf arcic in the net, the net dnppmg, 
unhooked him and slid him into the sack 
He spread the mouth of the sack and looked doxvn in at the two big 
trout alive in the water 

Through the deepening water, Nick waded over to the hollow log 
He took the sack off. over his head, the trout flopping as it came out of 
water, and hung it so the trout were deep m the water Then he pulled 
himself up on the log and sat, tlic water from his trousers and boots 
running doxvn into die stream He laid his rod down, moved along to 
the shady end of the log and took the sandwiches out of his pocket He 
dipped the sandwiches in the cold water The current carried away the 
crumbs He ate the sandxviches and dipped his hat full of water to drink, 
the water running out through his hat just ahead of his drinking 
It was cool in the shade, sitting on die log He took a cigarette out and 
struck a match to liglit it The match sunk mto the grey wood, making 
a tiny furrow Nick leaned over the side of the log found a hard place 
and ht the match He sat smoking and watching the river 
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Ahead the river narrowed and went into a swamp. Tlie rwer became 
smooth and deep and the s%vamp looked solid %\ath cedar trees, their 
trunks close togctlier, their branebes solid. It would not be possible to 
walk through a swamp like that. The branches grew so low. You would 
have to keep almost level vdth the ground to move at all. You could 
not crash through the branches. That must be why the animals that lived 
in swamps were built the way they were, Nick thought. 

He wished he had brought something to read. He felt Tike reading. 
He did not feel liire going on into the swamp. He looked down the 
river. A big cedar slanted all the way across the stream. Beyond diat the 
river went into the swamp. 

Nick did not want to go in there now. He felt a reaction against deep 
wading with die water deepening up under liis armpits, to hook big 
trout in places impossible to land them. In the swamp the banks were bare, 
the big cedars came together overhead, the sun did not come through, 
except in patches; in the fast deep water, in the half light, the fisliing 
would be tragic. In the swamp fishing was a tragic adventure. Nick did 
not want it. He did not want to go down the stream any farther to-day. 

He took out liis knife, opened it and stuck it in the log. Then he 
pulled up the sack, reached into it and brought out one of die trout. 
Holding him near the tail, hard to hold, alive, in his hand, he whacked 
him against the log. The trout quivered, rigid. Nick laid liim on the 
log in die shade and broke the neck of the other fish the same way. He 
laid them side by side on the log. They were fine trout. 

Nick cleaned them, slitting them from the vent to the tip of the jaw. 
All the insides and the giUs and tongue came out in one piece. They were 
bodi males; long grey-white strips of milt, smooth and clean. All the 
insides clean and compact, coming out all together. Nick tossed the offal 
ashore for the minks to find. 

He washed the trout in the stream. When he held them back up in 
die water diey looked like live fish. Their colour w'as not gone yet. He 
washed his hands and dried them on the log. Then he laid the trout on 
the sack spread out on the log, rolled them up in it, tied the bundle and 
put it in the landing net. His knife was still standing, blade stuck in the 
log. He cleaned it on the wood and put it in his pocket. 

Nicl: stood up on die log, holding his rod, the landing net hanging 
heavy, then stepped into the water and splashed ashore. He climbed the 
bank and cut up into the woods, tov.-ard the high ground. He was going 
back to cvmp. He looked back. The river just showed through the trees. 
Tiicrc were plcnt\- of days coming wlicn he could fish the swamp. 
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The king was working w the garden He seemed very glad to see me We 
walked through the garden ' This « the queett,’ he said She was clipping a rose 
bush 'Oh, how do you do she said We sat down at a talk under a big tree 
and the king ordered tihisky and soda 'We have good whisky anyu ay,' he said 
The revolutionary committee, he told me, uould not allow him to go outside 
the palace grounds 'Plasttras ts a tery good man, I believe,’ he said, ‘but 
frightfully dijiailt I think he did right, though, shooting those chaps If 
Kerensky had shot a ' • ' ’ < i er 

course, the great thing 

It was very jolly ' ' 

go to America 
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MjEN without women 

IN ANOTHER COUNTRY 

In the fall the war was always there, but we did not go to it any nior 
It was cold m the fall in Milan and the dark came very early Then tl 
electric lights came on, and it was pleasant along the streets looking 
the windosvs There was much game hanging outside the shops, and tl 
snosv powdered m the for of the foxes and the Wind blew their tail 
The deer hung stiff and heavy and empty, and small birds blew in tl 
svind and the svind turned tlicir feathers It was a cold fall and the svin 
came down from the moontaim. 

We were all at the hospital every afternoon, and there were differei 
wjs of walking across the town through the dusk to the hospital Tw 
of the ways \vcre alongside canals, but the) were long Always, thougl 
you crossed a bridge across a canal to enter the hospital There was 
choice of three bridges On one of them a woman sold roasted chestnut 
It was warm, standing in front of her charcoal fire, and the chestnuts w ei 
warm afterward in }ouf pocket The hospital was very old and vet 
beautiful and } on entered through a gate and walked across a court) at 


in whac was the matter, and sat in the machines that were to make s 
much difference 

The doctor came up to the machine where I was sitting and saic 
‘What did you like best fo do before the war* Did jou practise a sport 

I said 'Yes, football ’ 

‘Good,’ he said ‘Yon will be able to play football agam better tha 
ever* 

My knee did not bend and die leg dropped straight from the knee t 
the ankle without a calf, and the machine was to bend the knee and mai 
It move as in nding a tncycle But it did not bend yet, and instead tli 
machine lurched when it came to the bending part The doctor sale 
‘That Will all pass You arc a fortunate young man You will pla 
football agam like a champion ' , 1 1 i r * 

In the next machine was a major who had a little hand like a wby 
He wuiked at me when the doctor exammed his hand, which -vw 


MKN WITHOUT WOMEN 

between two leather straps that honncccl up and down and flapped tlic stiff 
fingers, and said: ‘And will I too play football, captain-doctor?’ He liad 
been a very great fencer, and before the war the greatest fencer in Italy. 

'fhe doctor went to his office in a back room and brought a photograph 
which showed a hand that had been withered almost as small as the 
major’s, before it liad taken a machine course, and after was a little larger. 
The major held the photograjdi with his good liand and looked at it very 
carefully. ‘A wound?’ he asked. 

‘An industrial accident,’ the doctor said. 

‘Very interesting, very interesting,’ the major said, and handed it back 
to the doctor. 

‘You have confidence?’ 

‘No,’ said the major. 

There were three boys who came each d.iy who were about the same- 
age I was. They were all three from Milan, and one of them was to be 
a lawyer, and one was to be a painter, and one had intended to be a soldier, 
and after we were finished with the machines, sometimes we walked 
back together to the Cafe Cova, which w'as next door to the Scala. We 
walked the short w'ay through the communist quarter because we were 
four together. The people hated us because we were officers, and from 
a wine-shop someone called out, ‘A basso gli ufficiali!’ as we passed. 
Another boy who w.alked with us sometimes and made us five wore a 
black silk handkerchief across his face because he had no nose then and 
ins face was to be rebuilt. Me bad gone out to the front from the military 
academy and had been wounded within an hour after he had gone into 
the front line for the first time. They rebuilt his face, but he came from 
a very old family and they could never get the nose exactly right. He 
went to South America and worked in a bank. But this was a long time 
ago, and then we did not any of us know how it was going to be after- 
w.ird. We only knew then that there w.as always the war, but that we 
were not going to it any more. 

We all bad the same medals, except the boy with the black silk bandage 
across ins face, and he had not been .at the front long enough to get any 
medals. Tlie tall boy with a very pale face who was to be a lawyer had 
been a lieutenant of Ardili and had three medals of tlic sort we each had 
only one of. He had lived a very long time with death and was a little 
detached. We were all a little detached, and there was nothing that held 
us together except that we met every afternoon at the hospital. Althougii, 
as we w.dkcd to the Cova through the tough part of town, walking in 
the dark, with ligiit and singing coming out of the wine-shops, and 
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sometimes having to walk into die street when the men and women 
would crowd together on the sidewalk so that we would have had to 
jostle them to getb), we felt held together by there being something that 
had happened that thej , the people who disliked us, did not understand 

Wc ourselves all understood the Cova, where it was ricli and warm 
and not too brightly lighted, and noisy and smoky at certain hours, and 
there were always girls at the tables and the illustrated papers on a rack 
on the wall The girls at the Cova were very patriotic, and I found tliat 
the most patriotic people in Italy w ere the girls — and 1 believe they 
are still patriotic 

The boys at first were very pobtc about my medals and asked me what 
I had done to get them 1 showed them the papers, which were written 
m very beautiful language and full of frateuama and ahne^aztone, but 
which rcallj said, with the adjcctitcs remoxed, thatl had been given the 
medals because I was an American After that their manner changed a 
little toward me, although I was their friend against outsiders I was a 
friend, but I was never really one of them after thc\ liad read the citations, 
because n had been different with them and the> had done verv different 
things to get their medals I had been wounded, it was true, but we all 
knew that being wounded, after all. was itallv an accidmr T w •*» 

« u -.1 /• 1 * 


• , - w k- .fcii •!» Ota at mgiic oy mysclt, atraid to die and 

wondenng how I would be when I went back to the front again 
The three with the medals were like huntmg-hiwks, and I was not a 
hawk, although I might seem a hawk to those who had never hunted, 
they, the three, knew better and so wc drifted apart But I stayed good 
friends wnth the boy who had been wounded his first day at the front, 
because he would never know now how he would have turned out, so 
he could never be accepted cither, and I liked him because I thought 
perhaps he would not liavc turned out to be a hawk either 
The major, who had been the great fencer, did not believe in bravery, 
and spent much time while we sat in the machines correcting my 
mar He had comphmenred me on how I spoke Italian, and wc talked 
together very easily One day I had said that Italian seemed such an easy 
language to me that I could not take a great interest m it everything vvas 
so easy to say ‘Ah, yes ' the major said ‘Why, then, do you not take 
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up the use of grammar?’ So we took up die use of grammar, and soon 
Italian was such a difficult language diat I was afraid to talk to liini until 
I had the grammar straight in my mind- 

The major came verj'' regularly to the hospital. I do not dimk he ever 
missed a day, although I am sure he did not believe in the machines. 
There was a dme when none of us believed in the macliines, and one 
day the major said it was all nonsense. The macliines were new then and 
it was we who were to prove them. It was an idiotic idea, he said, ‘a 
theory, like another’. 1 had not learned my grammar, and he said I was 
a stupid impossible disgrace, and he was a fool to have botiicrcd with me. 
He was a small man and he sat straight up in his chair with his right hand 
thrust into the machine and looked straight ahead at the wall while the 
straps tliumped up and down with his fingers in them. 

‘What wdi you do when the war is over, if it is over?’ he asked me. 
‘Speak granunatically!’ 

‘I will go to the States.’ 

‘Arc you married?’ 

‘No, but I hope to be.’ 

‘The more of a fool you are,’ he said. He seemed very a^gty. ‘A man 
must not marry.’ 

‘Why, Signor Maggiorc?’ 

‘Don’t call me “Signor Maggiore”.’ 

‘Why must not a man marry?’ 

‘He caimot mart)'. He cannot marr)%’ he said angrily. ‘If he is to lose 
everything, he should not place himself in a position to lose that. He 
should not place himself in a position to lose. He should find things he 
cannot lose.’ 

He spoke very angrily and bitterly, and looked straight ahead while he 
talked. 

‘But why should he necessarily lose it?’ 

‘He’ll lose it,’ die major said. He was looking at the wall. Then he 
looked down at tlic machine and jerked Ixis little hand out from bettveen 
the straps and slapped it hard against his thigh. ‘He’ll lose it,’ he almost 
shouted. ‘Don’t argue with me!’ Then he called to die attendant who 
ran the machines. ‘Come and turn this damned thing off.’ 

He went back into the other room for the light treatment and the 
massage. Then 1 heard him ask the doctor if he might use his telephone 
and he shut die door. When he came back into the room, I was sitting in 
anodrer machine. He was W'caring his cape and had his cap on, and he 
came directly toward my machine and put his arm on my shoulder. 
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‘I am so sorry,’ he said, and patted me on the shoulder with lus good 
band ‘I would not be rude M> wife hasjust died You must forgive me * 
‘Oh — ’ I said, feeling sick for him ‘I am jo sorry ’ 

He stood there bitmg his lower Up ‘It is \ cry diflicult,’ he said ‘1 
cannot resign myself’ 

He looked straight past me and out through the window Then he 
began to cry ‘I am utterly unable to resign myself,’ he said and choked 
And then crymg, his head up looking at notliing, carrying himself 
straight and soldierly, with tcan on both his checks and biting his lips, 
be walked past the machmes and out tlic door 
The doctor told me that the major’s wife, who was very young and 
whom he had not married until he svas defimtely mvalidcd out of the 
war, had died of pneumoma She had been sick omy a few days No one 
eicpccted her to die The major did not come to the hospit^ for three 
days Then he came at the usual hour, wearing a black band on the sleeve 
of his umform When he came back, there were large framed photo- 
graphs around the wall, of all sorts of wounds before and after they had 
been cured by the machines In front of the machme the major used were 
three photographs of hands hke his that were completely restored I do 
not know where the doctor got them I alwap understood we were the 
first to use the machines The photograplis dio not make much difference 
to the major because he only looked out of the window 


HILLS LIKE white ELEPHANTS 

The hills across the valley of the Ebro were long and white On this side 
there was no shade and no trees and the station was between two lines of 
rads in tlic sun Close against the side of the station tlicre was the warm 
shadow of the buildmg and a curtain, made ofstnngs of bamboo beads, 
hung across the open door into the bar, to keep out flies The American 
and the girl with him sat at a table in the shade, outside the budding 
It was very hot and the express from Barcelona would come m forty 
mmutes It stopped at this junction for two minutes and went on to 
Madnd , , 

‘What should we drink’’ the girl asked She had taken orFher hat and 
put It on the table 
‘It’s pretty hot,’ the man said 
‘Let’s dnnk beer ’ 

‘Dos cervezas,’ the man said into die curtain 
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HILLS LIKE WHITE ELEPHANTS 

‘They’re Io%ely hiUs,’ she said ‘They don’t reall> looL like -white 
elepnanis I just meant the colouring of their skin tlirough the trees ' 
‘Should we hat c anodier dnnX*’ 

‘All nght ’ 

The -warm -mnd blc^v the bead curtain against the table 
‘Tlie beer’s nice and cool,’ the man said 
‘It’s lovely,' the gitl said 

‘It’s really an awfulK simple operation. Jig,’ the man said ‘It’s not 
really an operation at all ’ 

The girl looked at tlie ground the table legs rested on 
‘I know )ou tsouldn’t mind It, Jig Its reallj not anything It’s just 
to let the air in ’ 

■ _ • ou all the time Thcyjust let the 

‘Then what wnll we do afterward*’ 

‘We’ll be fine afterward Just like we were before ' 

‘What makes jou think sot’ 

‘That’s the only thing that bothers us It’s the only thing that’s made us 
unhappj ’ 

The gicl looked at the bead curtain, put her hand out and took hold 
of nvo of the strings of beads 
‘And you think then we’ll be all right and be happy ’ 

‘I know we will You don’t have to be afraid 1 ve known lots of 
people that have done it ’ 

‘So have I,' said the girl ‘And afterward they were all so happy * 
‘Well,’ the man said, ‘if )ou don’t s^ant to you don’t have to I 
wouldn’t have you do it if sou didn’t svatit to But I knoss it's per- 
fectly simple ’ 

‘And you really want to* 

‘I think It’s the best thing to do -But I don’t want } ou to do it if you 
don’t really want to ’ 

'And if I do It you’ll be happy and dungs svnil be like they were and 
you’ll love me’’ 

‘I love you novv You kno-w I lose you ’ 

‘I know But if I do It then it svill bemee again if I say things ate like 
white clepfwnts, and you’ll like it»’ 

‘I’ll love It I love it nosv but I just can't think about it You know 
how 1 get when I worry ’ 

Tf I do It you won’t ever worry ’’ 
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‘I won’t wort)' about that because it’s perfectly simple.’ 

‘Then I’ll do it. Because I don’t care about me.’ 

‘What do-you mean;’ 

‘I don’t care about me.’ 

‘Well, I care about you.’ 

‘Oh, yes. But I don’t care about me. And I’ll do it and then cvcrj’thing 
will be fine.’ 

‘I don’t want you to do it if you feel tliat way.’ 

The girl stood up and walked to the end of the station. Across, on the 
other side, were fields of grain and trees along the banks of the Bbro. 
Far away, beyond the river, "were mountains. The shadow of a cloud 
moved across the field of grain and she saw the river through the 
trees. 

‘And we could have all this,’ she said. ‘And we could have cvcr)'thing 
and ever)' day we make it more impossible.’ 

‘What did you say;’ 

‘I said we could have everything.’ 

‘We can have ever)'thing.’ 

‘No, we can’t.’ 

‘We can have the whole world.’ 

‘No, we can’t.’ 

‘We can go cvcr)avhcre.’ 

‘No, we can’t. It isn’t ours any more.’ 

It s oiirs, 

‘No, it isn’t. And once they take it away, you never get it back.’ 

‘But they haven’t taken it away.’ 

‘We’ll wait and see.’ 

‘Come on back in the shade,’ he said. ‘You mustn’t feel that way.’ 

‘I don’t feel any way,’ the girl said. ‘I just know things.’ 

‘I don’t want you to do anything that you don’t want to do — ’ 

‘Nor that isn’t good for me,’ she said. ‘I know. Could we have 
another beer;’ 

‘All right. But you’ve got to realize — ' 

‘I realize,’ the girl said. ‘Can’t we maybe stop talking;’ 

They sat dowm at the table and the girl looked across at the hills on the 
dr)' side of the valley and the man looked at her and at the table. 

‘You’ve got to realize,’ he said, ‘that 1 don’t want you to do it if you 
don’t want to. I’m perfectly willing to go through with it if it means 
anything to you.’ 

‘Doesn’t it mean anything to you; We could get along.’ 
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Of course It does But I don*t ^anc anjbody but )ou I don’t want 
an) one else And I know it’s perfectly simple * 

‘Y«, you know it’s pcrfectlj simple.’ 

It s all nght for jou to say that but I do know it * 

‘Would you do something for me now/’ 

‘I’d do any tlung for you ’ 


sta 

spent xughts 

‘But I don’t want y ou to,’ be said, ‘I don’t care anything about it ’ 

‘I’ll scream,’ the girl said 

The woman came out through the curtains with two glasses of beer 
and put them doum on the damp felt pads ‘The tram comes in five 
minutes,’ she said 
‘What did she say /’ asked the girl 

'-PL . ,L .. . . c .. * 


‘ • 'the man 

said She smiled at him 

‘All nght Then come back and we’lf finish the beer ’ 

He picked up the Ctvo heavy bags and earned them around the station 
to the other tracks He looked up the tracb but could not see the tram 
Coming back, he svalkcd through the bar-room, where people waitmg 
for the tram were dnnking He drank an Anis at the bar ana looked at 
the people They were all waiting reasonably for the tram He went out 
through the bead curtain She was sitting at the table and smiled at him 
‘Do y ou feel better?’ he asked 

‘I feel fine,’ she said ‘There's nothing wrong with me I feel fine ' 


THE KILLERS 

The door of Henry ’s lunch-room opened and two men came in They 
sat down at the counter 

‘What’s yours>’ George asked them 

'I don’t know,' one of the men said ‘What do you want to eat, Al? 

‘I don’t Icnow,’ said Al ‘I don’t know what I want to cat ’ 

Outside It was gettmg dark The street-light came on outside the 
svindosv The tsvo men at the counter read the menu From the othex 
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end of the counter Nick Adams watched them. He had been talking to 
George when they came in. 

‘I’ll have a roast pork tenderloin with apple sauce and mashed potatoes,’ 
the first man said. 

‘It isn’t ready yet.’ 

‘What the hell do you put it on the card fort’ 

‘That’s the dinner,’ George explained. ‘You can get that at six o’clock.’ 

George looked at the clock on the wall behind the counter. 

‘It’s five o’clock.’ 

‘The clock says twenty minutes past five,’ the second man said. 

‘It’s twent)’ minutes fast.’ 

‘Oh, to hell with the clock,’ the first man said. ‘What have you got • 
to cat.’’ 

‘I can give you any kind of sandwiches,’ George said. ‘You can have 
ham and eggs, bacon and eggs, liver and bacon, or a steak.’ 

‘Give me chicken croquettes with green peas and cream sauce and 
mashed potatoes.’ 

‘That’s the dinner.’ 

‘Evcrytliitig we want’s the diimer, cht That’s the way you work it.’ 

‘I can give you ham and eggs, bacon and eggs, liver — ’ 

Til take ham and eggs,’ the man called Al said. He wore a derby hat 
and a black overcoat buttoned across the chest. His face W'^as small and 
white and he had tight lips. He wore a silk muffler and gloves. 

‘Give me bacon and eggs,’ said the other man. He was about the same 
size as Al. Their faces were different, but they were dressed like twins. 
Both wore overcoats too tight for them. They sat leaning forward, their 
elbows on the counter. 

‘Got anything to drink’’ Al asked. 

‘Silver beer, bevo, ginger-ale,’ George said. 

‘I mean you got anything to drink-' 

‘Just those I said.’ 

‘This is a hot town,’ said the other. ‘What do they call itf 

‘Summit.’ 

‘Tver hear of it?’ Al asked his friend. 

‘No,’ said the friend. 

‘What do you do here nights?’ Al asked. 

‘They cat the dinner,’ his friend said. ‘They all come here and cat the 
big dinner.’ 

‘That’s right,’ George said. 

‘So yon think that’s right?’ Al asked George. 
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‘Sure ’ 

‘You’re a pretty bnght boy» aren't jou»' 

‘Sure,’ said George 

‘Well, > ou’re not,’ said the other little man 'Is he, Al?' 

‘He’s dumb,’ said Al He turned to Nick ‘What’s -v our name?’ 
‘Adams ’ 

‘Another bright bo^,’ Al said ‘Ain’t he a bnght bo)< Max*’ 

‘The to\\n’s ioU of bnght boys,* Max said 

George put the t%vo platten, one of ham and eggs, the other of bacon 
and eggs, on the counter Hesctdoivn tno side-dishes of fned potatoes 
and closed the wicket into the kitchen 
‘Which 15 youts?’ he asked Al 
‘Don’t y ou remember*’ 

‘Ham and eggs ’ 

'Just a bnght boy,’ Max said He leaned fons'ard and took the ham 
and eggs Both men ate with their glotes on George \satched them 
cat 

‘What are you looking at*’ Max looked at George 
'Nothing ’ 

*TheheUyouv.eee You were looking at me’ 

‘May be the boy meant it for a joke. Max,’ Al said 
George laughed 

'You don’t have to laugh/ Max said to him ‘You don’t have to laugh 
at all, see’’ 

'All nght,’ said George 

‘So he thinks it’s ail nght ' Max turned to A) ‘He thinks it’s all nght 
That’s a good one ’ 

‘Oh, he's a thinker ’ Al said They u eni on eating 
‘What’s the bright boy’s name dowti the counter’’ Al asked Max 
‘Hey, bright boA ' Max said to Nick You go around on the other 
side of the counter with lour boy fnend ' 

‘What's the idea’ Nick asked 
‘There isn’t any idea ’ 

‘You better go around bnght boy, Alsaid Nick went around behind 
the counter 

‘What’s the idea’’ George asked 

‘None of your damn busmess,’ Al said ‘Who’s out m the kitchen?’ 
‘The mgger ' 

‘What do you mean the niggcr»’ 

‘The nigger that cooks ’ 
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Talk to me, bright boy, Msx said ‘What do you tlimh’s come to 
happen? ' ^ ^ 

George did not say anything 

1 11 tell you,’ Max said ‘We’re going to kill a Swede Do you know 
a big Swede named Ole Andreson?’ 

^Yes’ 

He comes liecc to eat every night, don’t he^’ 

‘Sometimes he comes licre ’ 

'He comes here at si\ o’dodc, don’t he?' 

‘If he comes ’ 

We know all that, bright boy,’ Max said ‘Talk about something else 
Ever go to the movies?’ 

‘Once m a while ’ 

‘You ought to go to the movies more The mo\ ics arc fine for a bright 
boy like you ‘ 

‘What are you going to kill Ole Andreson for? What did he ever do 
to you*’ 

‘He never had a chance to do anything to ns He never even seen us ' 
‘And he’s only gouig to sec us once,’ Al said from the kitchen 
‘What are you gome to kill him for, then*’ George asked 
‘We’re killing him for a fnend Just to oblige a niend, bright boy ' 
‘Shut up,’ said Al from the kitchen ‘You talk too goddam much ’ 
‘Well, 1 got to keep bright boy amused Don’t 1, bright boy?’ 

‘You talk too damn much ’ Al said 'The nigger and my bright boy 
are amused by themselves I got them tied up hkc a couple of girl friends 
in the convent ’ 

‘I suppose you were m a convent?’ 

‘You never know ’ 

‘You were m a kosher convent That's where you were ’ 

George looked up at die clock 

‘If anybody comes m you tell them the cook is off, and if they keep 
after it, you tell them you II go back and cook yourself Do you get that, 
bright boy?’ 

‘All right,’ George said ‘What you going to do svith us afterward?’ 
‘That’ll depend,' Max said TTiat’s cme of those thmgs you never know 
at the time ’ 

George looked up at the dock It was a quarter past srx The noot 
from the street opened A strcct-car motorman came in 

‘Hello, George,’ he said ‘Can I get supper*’ ^ 

‘Sam’s gone out ’ George said ‘He’ll be back in about half an hour 
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‘Who is it?’ 

‘k’s somebody to sec you, Mr. Andreson,’ the woman said. 

‘It’s Nick Adams.’ 

‘Come in.’ 

Nick opened the door and went into the room. Ole Andreson was 
lying on the bed witli all his clothes on. He had been a heavyweight 
prize-fighter and he was too long for the bed. He lay with Ins head on 
two pillows. He did not look at Nick. 

‘What was it?’ he asked. 

‘I was up at Henry’s,’ Nick said, ‘and two fellows r:amc in and tied up 
me and the cook, and they said they were going to kill you.’ 

It sounded silly when he said it. Ole Andreson said nothing. 

‘They put us out in the kitchen,’ Nick went on. ‘They were going to 
shoot you when you came in to supper.’ 

Ole Andreson looked at the wall and did not say anything. 

‘George thought I better come and tell you about it.’ 

‘There isn’t anything I can do about it,’ Ole Andreson said. 

‘I’ll tell you what they were like.’ 

'I don’t want to know what they were like,’ Ole Andrcsoti said. He 
looked at the wall. ‘Thanks for coming to tell me about it.’ 

‘Tli.at’s all right.’ 

Nick looked at the big man lying on the bed. 

‘Don’t you want me to go and see the police?’ 

‘No,’ Ole Andreson said. ‘That wouldn’t do any good.’ 

‘Isn’t there something 1 could do?’ 

‘No. There ain’t anything to do.’ 

‘M.aybe it was just a bluff',’ 

‘No, It ain’t just a bluff'.’ 

Ole Andreson rolled over toward the wall. 

‘The only thing is,’ he said, talking toward the wall, ‘I just can’t make 
iijj my mind to go out. I been in iicrc all d.ay.’ 

‘Couldn't you get out of town?’ 

‘No,’ Ole Andreson said. ‘I’m tljrough with all that running 
around.’ 

He looked at the wall. 

‘There ain’t .anything to do now.’ 

'Couldn’t you fix it up some way?’ 

'No. I got in wrong.’ He talked in the same ffat voice. ‘There ain’t 
anything to do. After a wliiic I’ll make up my mind to go out.’ 

‘I better go back and see George,’ Nick said. 
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So long,' said Ole AndrcsoJi He did not look toward Nick ‘Tlianb 
for coming around ' 

Nick u cnt out As he shut the door he saw Ole Andreson widi all his 

c' ’ ’ lilt 

‘I guess 

ijt, uuii I itn wtu 1 saiii lu juiii ivii Auciroon you ougnt to go out 
and take a walk on a nice fall day like dm," but he didn't feel like it ’ 
‘He doesn’t isant to go out’ 

'I m sorry he don’t feel well,’ the woman said ‘He’s an a\vfully nice 
man He was in the ring, you know ' 

‘I know It ’ 

‘You’d never know it except from the way his face is,’ the woman 
said They stood talking jiisi inside the street door 'He’s just as 
gentle * 

‘Well, good night, Mrs Hitsch,’ Nick said 
‘I’m not Mrs Hirsch,’ the woman said 'She owns the place I just 
look after it for her I'm Mrs Bell ’ 

'Well, good night, Mrs Bell,' Nick said 
‘Good night/ the woman said 

Nick walled up the dark street to the comer under the arc-hght, and 
then along the cac-ecacks to Henry's catmg-house George was inside, 
back of the counter 
'Dtd you see Olct’ 

'Yes/ said Nick ‘He’s m his room and he won’t go out * 

The cook opened the door from the kitchen when lie heard Nick’s 
voice 

‘I don’t even listen to it,’ he said and shut the door 
‘Did you tell him about if?’ George asked 
'Sure I told him but he knotvs what it’s all about ’ 

'What’s he going to do?’ 

‘Nothing ' 

‘They’ll kill lura ’ 

‘I guess they will * 

‘He must have got mixed up m sometlung m Chicago ’ 

‘I guess so,' said Nick 
‘It s a hell of a thing ’ 

‘It’s an awful thing ’ Nick said 

They did not say anything George reached down for a towel and 
wiped the counter 
‘I wonder what he did?* Nick said 
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‘Double-crossed somebody. That’s what they kill them for.’ 

Tm going to get out of this town/ Nick said. 

‘Yes,’ said George. ‘That’s a good thing to do.’ 

‘I can’t stand to think about him waiting in the room and kno^ving 
he’s going to get it. It’s too damned awful.’ 

‘Well/ said George, ‘you better not think about it.’ 


TO-DAY IS FRIDAY 

Three Roiudii soldiers are in a drinhing-placc at eleven o’clock at night. 
There are barrels around the wall. Behind the wooden counter is a 
Hebrew wine-seller. The three Rowan soldiers arc a little cockeyed. 

ist Roman Soldier — You tried the red? 

2nd Soldier — No, I ain’t tried it. 

1st Soldier — You better try it. 

2ud Soldier — All right, George, we’ll have a round of the red. 

Hebrew JVinc-scller — Here you are, gentlemen. You’ll like that. [He 
sets down an earthenware pitcher that he has filled from one of the rusks.] That’s 
a nice little wine. 

xsi Soldier — Have a drink of it yourself. [He turns to the third soldier 
who is leaning on a barreij "What’s the matter with you? 

3rd Soldier — I got a gut-ache. 

2nd Soldier — You've been drinking water. 

1st Soldier — Try' some of the red. 

3rd Soldier — I can’t drink the damn stuff. It makes my gut sour, 
i-st Soldier — You been out here too long. 

3rd Soldier — Hell, don’t I know it? 

1st Soldier — Say, George, can’t you give this gentleman something to 
fix up his stomach? 

Wine-seller — I got it right here. 

[The third soldier tastes the cup that the wine-seller has mixed for 
him.] 

3rd Soldier — Hey, what you put in that, camel chips? 

Wine-seller — You drink that right down, Lootenant. That’ll fix you 
up right. 

3rd Soldier — Well, I couldn’t feel any worse. 

tst Soldier — Toke a chance on it. George fixed me up fine the other 
day. 
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IVvte-sellef — You were m bad shape, tootenant I know what fixes 
up a bad scotnach 

I The third soldier driuls the eup down J 
yd Soldier— Clirist \HemAesaJ<ue\ 

2nd Soldier — T\i2t false alarm* 

1st Soldier — Ob. I don’t know He was pretty good m tliere to-day 
2iid Soldier — Why didn’t he come dow n ofT the cross* 

1st Soldier— He didn’t want to come down off the cross That’s not 
his play 

2nd Soldier — Show me a guy that doesn't want to come down ofiftbe 
cross 

' * » 1 . . George 

tin 

* ' It's a thing 

I haven’t taken any interest m 

tnd 5 o/dier — Listen I seen a lot of them — here and plenty of other 
places Any time you show me one that doesn’t want to get down off 
the cross when the time comes ~ when the time comes I mean — 1 ’]} 
climb right up With him 

jst Soldier — I thought he was pretty good m there to-daj 
yd Soldier — He v, as all eight 

zjtd Soldier— You guys don’t know what Vm talking about Tm not 
saying whether he was good ot not What I mean is when the time 
comes When they first start naihng him, there isn’t none of them 
irouldn’f srop it if they could 
1st Soldier — Didn’t ) ou follow it George* 

IVme-seller — No, I didn’t take anv interest m it Lootenant 
ist Soldier — I was surprised how he acted 

5rd Soldier — The part I don’t Jtke is the naihng them on You know, 
that must get to you prettv bad 

zud Soldier - It isn't that that s so bad as when they first lift ’em up 
[He Hwl.es a lifting gesture with hts two pelim together ] When the v\ eight 
starts to pull on cm Tliat’s when it gets ’em 
yd Soldier - It takes some of them pretty bad 

ist Soldier- Am'tlsecn'em> I seen plenty of them I tell you, he was 
pretty good in there to-day 

[ The second soldier smiles at the wme-seUer | 

ZH/io/dier— You’re a regular Chnster big hoj 
ist Soldier -Sure go on and kid him But hsten while I tell you some? 
thing He was pretty good m there to-dav 
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itid Soldier — What about some more %vinc? 

[The nnnc-selkr looks up expectantly. The third soldier is sifting 
with his head down. He docs not look well.] 
ird Soldier — I don’t want any more. 
zud Soldier — Just for two, George, 

[The wine-seller puts out a pitcher of wine, a size smaller than the last 
one. He leans forward on the wooden counter.] 

1st Soldier — You see liis girl? 

znd Soldier — Wasn’t I standing right by her? 

1st Soldier — She s a nicc-lookcr. 

znd Soldier — I knew her before he did. [He winks at the wine-seller.] 
1st Soldier— 'I used to see iicr around the town. 
znd Soldier — She used to have a lot of stuff. He never brought her no 
good luck. 

1 st Soldier — Oh, he ain’t lucky. But he looked pretty good to me in 
there to-day. 

znd Soldier — What become of his gang? 
isi Soldier — Oh, they faded out. Just the women stuck by him. 
znd Soldier — They were a pretty yellow crowd. When they seen 
him go up there they didn’t want any of it, 
isi Soldier — The women stuck all riglit. 
znd Soldier — Sure, they stuck all right. 

1st Soldier — You sec me slip the old spear into him? 
znd Soldier — You’ll get into trouble doing that some day. 

1st .Soldier — It was the least I could do for him. I’ll tell you he looked 
pretty good to me in there to-day. 

IVine-sellcr — Gentlemen, you know I got to close. 

1st Soldier — Wc’ll have one more round. 

znd Soldier — What’s the use? This stuff don’t get you anywhere. Come 
on, let’s go. 

15 / Soldier — Just another round. 

3rd Soldier {getting up from the barrel] — No, come on. Let’s go, I feel 
like hell to-night. 

15 / Soldier —Just one more. 

zud Soldier — No, come on. We’re going to go. Good night, George, 
Vut it on the bill. " ^ 

Winc-scllcr — Good night, gentlemen. [He looks a little worried.] You 
couldn’t let tne have a little something on account, Lootenant? 
znd Soldier — Y/lnt the hell, George! Wednesday’s pay-day. 
IVinc-sellcr-lts all right, Lootenant. Good night, gentlemen. 
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[ Tlie three soldiers go out the door mto the street ] 
[Outside in the street \ 


iri Soldier —Covae on, let's go up to the barracks I feel like hell 
to-night 

2nd Soldier — You been out here too long 

ird Soldier — No, it ain’t just that I feel like hell 

2nd Soldier — You been out here too long That's all 

CURTAIN 
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A CLEAN, WELL-LIGHTED PLACE 

It w as late and e\ erj one had left the cafe except an old man who sat in 
the shadow the leaves of the tree made against the electric light In the 
daytime the street was dust>, but at night die dew settled the dust and 
the old man liked to sit late because he was deaf and now at mght it was 
quiet and he felt the difference The two waiters inside the cafe knew 
that the old man was a little drunk, and while he was a good client they 
knew that if he became too drunk he would leave sviAout pajing so 
they kept watch on him 

‘Last week he tried to commit suicide,’ one waiter said 
‘Why>’ 

‘He was in despair’ 

‘What about*’ 

‘Nothing’ 

‘How do you know ic was nothing?’ 

‘He has plenty of money ’ 

They sat together at a cable that was close a^nst the wall near the- 
door of the cafe and looked at the temce where the tables were all empty 
’ • <’ .1 t j r.i,) . '■•he tree that 

the street 
* girl wore 

no head covering and hurried beside him 

‘The guard wll pick him up ’ one waiter said 
‘What does it matter if he gets what he’s after?’ 

‘He had better get off the street now The guard will get him They 
w ent by fls c minutes ago ’ 

The old man sitting m the shadow rapped on his saucer with his glass 
The younger waiter went over to him 
‘What do you Want’’ 

The old man looked at him ‘Another brandy,’ he said 
‘You’ll be drunk,’ the waiter said The old man looked at him The 
waiter went away 

‘He'llstayallnight 'hesaidtohiscoHcague Tmsieepynow ineverget 
into bed before three o’clock He should have killed himself last w eck ’ 
The waiter took the brandy bottle and another saucer from the counter 
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inside tlic aifc and marched out to the old man’s tabic. He put down 
the saucer and poured the glass full of brandy. 

‘You should have killed yourself last week,’ he said to the deaf man. 
The old man motioned witli his finger. ‘A little more,’ he said. The 
waiter poured on into the glass so that the brandy slopped over and ran 
down the stem into the top saucer of the pile. ‘Thank you,’ tlic old man 
said. The waiter took die bottle back inside the cafe. He sat down at the 
table with his colleague again. 

‘He’s drunk now,’ he said. 

‘He’s drunk ever)' night.’ 

‘What did he want to kill himself for;’ 

‘How should I know;’ 

‘How did lie do it;’ 

‘He hung himself with a rope.’ 

‘Who cut him down;’ 

‘His niece.’ 

‘Why did they do it;’ 

‘Fear for his soul.’ 

‘How much money has he got;’ 

‘He’s got plenty.’ 

‘He must be eighty years old.’ 

‘Anpvay I should say he was eighty.’ 

‘I wish he would go home. I never get to bed before three o’clock. 
What kind of hour is that to go to bed;’ 

‘He stays up because he likes it.’ 

‘He’s lonely. I’m not lonely. I have a wife waiting in bed for me.’ 

‘He liad a wife once too.’ 

‘A wife would be no good to him now.’ 

‘You can’t tell. He might be better with a wife.’ 

‘His niece looks after him.’ 

‘I know. You said she cut him down.’ 

*I wouldn’t want to be that old. An old man is a nasty thing.’ 

‘Not always. This old man is clean. He drinks without spilling. Even 
now, drunk. Look at him.’ 

‘I don’t want to look at him. I wish he would go home. He has no 
regard for those who must work.’ 

The old man looked from his glass across the square, then over at the 
waiters. 

Another brandy, he said, pointing to his glass. The waiter who was 
in a hurry came over. 
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Finished, he said, speaking with diat omission of syntax stupid people 
cmplo) when talking to drunken people or foreigners ‘No more to- 
night. Close now ’ 

‘Another,’ said the old man 

*No Fmished' The waiter wiped die edge of the table with a towel 

and shook his head 

The old man stood up, slowly counted the saucers, took a leather com 
purse from his pocket and paid for the dnnks, Icavmg half a peseta tip 
The waiter w atched him go down the street, a t cr) old man w alLng 
unsteadily but with dignity 

‘Why didn’t you Jet him stay and druikt* the unhurried w aitcr asked 
The> w ere putting up the shutters ‘It is not half past tivo ' 

‘I want to go home to bed ‘ 

‘What IS an hour?' 

'More to me than to him ’ 

‘An hour is the same ’ 

‘You talk like an old man yourself He can buy a bottle and drink at 
home ' 

‘It’s not the same' 

‘No, it is not,' agreed the waiter wth a wife He did not wish to be 
uniust He was only in a hurry 

"And you> You have no fear of going home before your usual 
hour?' 

‘Are you trying to insult me?’ 

‘No, hombre, only to make a joke ’ 

‘No,’ the waiter who was in a hurry said, nsing from pulling down 
the metal shutters ‘I have confidence I am all confidence ' 

‘You have youth, confidence, and a job,’ the older waiter said ‘You 
have ever) thing ' 

‘And what do you lack’* 

‘Everything but work ’ 

‘You have everything I have ’ 

'No I have never had confidence and I am not young ‘ 

‘Come on Stop talking nonsense and lock up ' 

‘I am of those who like to stay late at die cafe,’ the older waiter said 
‘With all those who do not want to go to bed With all those who need 
a light for the night ’ 

‘I want to go home and into bed ’ 

‘We arc of two different kmds the older waiter said He was now 
dressed to go home ‘It is not only a quesuon of ) outh and confidence 
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aithoug]) those t])ings arc very beautiful. Each night I am reluctant to 
close up because there may be someone who needs tlie cafe.’ 

‘Hombre, there are bodegas open all night long.’ 

‘You do not understand. This is a clean and pleasant cafe. It is well 
lighted. The light is very good and also, now, there arc shadows of the 
leaves.’ 

‘Good night,’ said the younger waiter. 

‘Good night,’ the other said. Turning off the electric light he continued 
the conversation with himself. It is the light of course, but it is necessary 
that the place be clean and pleasant. You do not want music. Certainly 
you do not want music. Nor can you stand before a bar with dignity 
although that is all that is provided for these hours. What did he fear? 
It was not fear or dread. It was a nothing that he knew too well. It was 
all a nothing and a man was nothing too. It was only that and light was 
all it needed and a certain cleanness and order. Some lived in it and 
never felt it but he knew it all wa.s nada y pucs nada y nada y pucs nada. 
Our nada who art in nada, nada be thy name thy kingdom nada thy will 
be nada in nada as it is in nada. Give us this nada our daily nada and 
nada us our nada as we nada our nadas and nada us not into nada but 
deliver us from nada; jnics nada. Hail nothing full of nothing, nothing 
is with thee. He smiled and stood before a bar with a shining steam 
pressure coffee machine. 

‘What’s yoursf’ asked the barman. 

‘Nada.’ 

‘Otro loco mas,’ said the barman and turned av/ay. 

‘A little cup,’ said the waiter. 

The barman poured it for him. 

'The light is very bright and pleasant but the bar is unpolished,’ the 
waiter said. 

The barman looked at him but did not an.swcr. It was too late at night 
for conversation. 

‘You want another copila?’ the barman asked. 

‘No, thank you,’ .said the waiter and went out. Me disliked bars and 
bodegas. A dean, wdl-ligbtcd cafe was a very different thing. Now, 
without thinking further, he would go home to his room. He would lie 
in the bed and finally, with daylight, he would go to sleep. After all, he 
said to himself, it is probably only in.somnia. Many must have it. 
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When lie saw us come m the door Ac bartender looked up and then 
reached over and put the glass covers on the two free-lunch bowls 
‘Give me a beer,’ I said He dresv it, cut the top off wth the spatula 
and then held the glass in his hand I put the nickel on the wood and he 
shd the beer toward me 
‘What’s )ours?’ he said to Tom 
‘Beer ’ 

He drew that beer and cut it off and when he saw the money he 
pushed the beer across to Tom 
‘What’s the matter*’ Tom asked 

The bartender didn’t answer lum He just looked over our heads and 
said, ‘What’s yours*’ to a man who’d come in 
‘Rye,’ the man said The bartender put out the bottle and glass and a 
glass ofivatcr 

Tom reached over and took the glass off the ffee-Iunch bowl It was 
a bowl of pickled pigs’ feet and there was a wooden thing that worked 
like a scissors, %vith two wooden forks at Ae end to pick them up wjA 
‘No/ said Ae bartender and put Ac glass cover oack on the bowl 
Tom held the wooden sassors fork in his hand ‘Put it back,’ said Ae 
bartender 

'You know where/ said Tom 

The bartender reached a hand forward under the bar, watching us both 
I put fifty cents on Ae wood and he straightened up 
‘What was yours*’ he said 

‘Beer/ I said, and before he drew Ac beer he uncovered both Ac 
bow Is 

‘Your goddam pigs’ feet stink,’ Tom said and spit what he had in his 
mouth on Ae floor The bartender didn’t sav anything The man who 
had drunk the rye paid and went out without looking back 
‘You stink yourself/ the bartender said 'All ) ou punks stink ’ 

‘He says we’re punks,’ Tommy said to me 
‘Listen/ 1 said ‘Let’s get out ’ 

‘You punks dear Ac hell out of here ' Ae bartender said 
‘I said we were going out,’ 1 said ‘It wasn’t ) our idea’ 

‘We’ll be back/ Tommy said 
‘No, you won’t/ Ae bartender told him 
‘Tell him how wrong he is,’ Tom turned to me 
‘Come on,’ I said 
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Outside it was good and dark. 

‘What die IicI] kind of place is tlusj’ Tommy said. 

‘I don’t know,’ I said. ‘Let’s go down to the station.' 

We’d come in that town at one end and we were going out the other. 
It smelled of hides and tan bark and the big piles of sawdust. It was getring 
dark as we came in, and now that it was dark it %vas cold and the puddles 
of water in the road were freezing at the edges. 

Down at the station there were five whores waiting for the train to 
come in, and six while men and four Indians, It w'as crowded and hot 
from the stove and full of stale smoke. As we came in nobody was 
talking and the ticket window was down. 

‘.Shut the door, can’t you?’ somebody said. 

I looked to see who said it. It was one of the white men. He wore 
slagged trousers and lumbermen’s rubbers and a mackinaw shirt like the 
others, but he had no cap and his face v/as wliitc and his hands were white 
and thin. 

‘Aren’t you going to shut it?’ 

‘Sure,’ I said, and shut it, 

‘Thank you,’ he said. One of the other men snickered, 

‘Ever interfere with a cook?’ he said to me. 

‘No.’ 

‘You can interfere with this one,’ he looked at the cook. ‘He likes it.’ 

The cook looked .away from him holding his lips tight together. 

‘He puts lemon juice on his hands,’ the man said. ‘He wouldn’t get 
them in dishwater for anything. Look how white tlicy arc.’ 

One of the whores laughed out loud. She was the biggest whore I 
ever s.a%v in my life and the biggest woman. And she had on one of those 
silk dresses tliat change colours. There were two other whores that were 
nearly as big but the big one must have weighed three hundred and fifty 
pounds. You couldn’t believe she was real when you looked at her. All 
tiircc had those changeable silk dresses. Tlicy sat side by side on the 
bench. They were huge. The other two were just ordinar)' looking 
whores, peroxide blondes. 

‘Look at his hands,’ the man said and nodded liis head at the cook. 
The whore laughed again and shook all over. 

The cook turned and said to her quickly, 'You big disgusting mountain 
of flesh.’ 

She just kept on laughing and sh.aking. 

'Oh, my Christ,’ she said. She had a nice voice. ‘Oh mv sweet 
Christ.’ ^ 
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The two Other whores, the big ones, acted very quiet and p]aad as 
though they didn’t have much sense, but they were big, nearly as big as 
the biggest one They’d have both gone well over two hundred and mty 
pounds The other two were dignified 
Of the men, besides the cook and die one who talked there were two 


against the wall 

The man who was getting ready to say something spoke to me very 
low, ‘Must be like gettmg on top of a luy mow ’ 

I laughed and said it to Tommy 

‘I swear to Chnst Tve nes cr been anpvberc like this,’ he said ‘JLook 
at the three of them ’ Then tlic cook spoke up 
’How old are you hoys?’ 

‘I’m nmety-six and he’s sixtY‘nine,' Tommy said 
‘Ho’ Ho' Ho’’ the big whore shook with laughing She had a really 
pretty voice The other whores didn’t smde 
‘On, can’t you be decent?’ the cook said ‘I asked just to be 
friendly ' 

‘We re sevctiteen and nineteen/ 1 said 

‘What’s the matter svith you?’ Tommy turned to me 

'That’s all right ’ 

‘You can call me Ahcc/ (he big whore said and then she began to shake 
again 

‘Is that your name?' Tommy asked 

‘Sme,’ siie said ‘Alice Isn't it»’ she turned to the man svho sat by the 
cook 

*Ai nrU 

’ the cook said 
tasked 

‘Hatcl and i-theJ, /Uice wiu ua/u and Ethel smiled They weren’t 
very bnght 

‘Whats your name?' I said to one of the blondes 
‘Frances,* she said 
‘Frances what?' 

‘Frances Wilson What’s it to you?’ 

‘What’s yours’’ I asked the other one 
‘Oh, don’t be fresh,’ she said 
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‘He just wants us all to be friends,’ the man who talked said. ‘Don’t 
you want to be friends?’ 

‘No,’ the peroxide one said. ‘Not witli you.’ 

‘She’s just a spitfire,’ the man said. ‘A regular little spitfire.’ 

The one blonde looked at the other and shook her head. 

‘Goddamned mossbacks,’ she said. 

Alice commenced to laugh again and to shake all ov<ir. 

‘There’s nothing funny,’ die cook said. ‘You all laugh but there’s 
nothing funny. You t\vo young lads; where are you bound for?’ 

‘Where arc you going yourself?’ Tom asked him. 

‘I want to go to Cadillac,’ the cook said. ‘Have you ever been there? 
My sister lives diere.’ 

‘He’s a sister himself,’ die man in the stagged trousers said. 

‘Can't you stop that sort of thing?’ the cook asked. ‘Can’t we speak 
decently?’ 

‘Cadillac is where Steve Kctclicl came from and where Ad Wolgast is 
from,’ the shy man said. 

‘Steve Kctclicl,’ one of the blondes said in a high voice as though die 
name had pulled a trigger in her. ‘His own father shot and killed him. 
Yes, by Christ, his own father. There aren’t any more men like Steve 
Kctclicl.’ 

‘Wasn’t his name Stanley Kctclicl?’ asked the cook. 

‘Oh, shut up,’ said the blonde. ‘What do you know about Steve? 
Stanley. He was no Stanley. Steve Kctclicl was the finest and most 
beautiful man that ever lived. I never saw a man as clean and as white 
and as beautiful as Steve Kctclicl. There never was a man like that. He 
moved just like a tiger and he was the finest, frcc-cst spender that ever 
lived.’ 

‘Did you know him?’ one of the men asked. 

‘Did I know him? Did I know him? Did I love him? You ask me that? 
I knew him like you know nobody in the world and I loved him Hke you 
love God. He was the greatest, finest, whitest, most beautiful man that 
ever lived, Steve Kctclicl, and his owm father shot him down like a dog.’ 

‘Were you out on the coast witli him?’ 

‘No. I knew him before that. He w.as die only man I ever loved.’ 

Evc^’onc was vciy’ respectful to the peroxide blonde, who said all this 
in a high stagey way, but Alice was beginning to shake again. I felt it 
sitting by her. 

‘You should have married him,’ the cook said. 

‘I wouldn’t hurt his career,’ the peroxide blonde said. ‘I wouldn’t be a 
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druvbacl: to hjm A n ife wasn’t what he needed Oh, mv God, what a 
man he was ’ 

‘That was a fine wav to Jook at it,’ the cook said ‘Didn’t Jack Joiinson 
knock him out though?’ 

It was a tnck, Peroxide said ‘Tliat big dingc took him by surprise 
He’d just knocked Jack Johnson down, the big black bastard That nigger 
beat him by a fluke ’ 

The ticket mndow went u|i and the three Indians went over to it 
‘Steve knocked him dow n,’ Peroxide said ‘He turned to smile at me ’ 
‘1 thought you said > ou weren’t on the coast,’ someone said 

*1 •.f-l-.fVf' » ♦. 

I 



ighrning’ 

We Here all 


vciy iiiuvcu diiiuL was siuKiiig an ovci aiiu i looKea and saw she was 
crying The Indians had gone outside on the platform 

ne was more than any husband could ever be,’ Peroxide said ‘We 
H ere marned m the eyes of God and I belong to him right now and always 
will and all of me is his I don t cate about my body They can take my 

Then Alice who 
in that low voice 

luu Jievei laycu oiewe ivetc/iei iii youi iiit ana you Kiiow it 
‘How can you say that’’ Peroxide said proudly 
'I say It because it s true,' Alice said I m the only one here that ever 
knew Steve Kctchcl and I come from Mancclona and I knew him there 
and if s true and y ou know it s true and God can strike me dead if it isn’t 
true ’ 

'He can strike me too Peroxide said 

‘This IS true true true and you know it Noejust made up and I know 
exactly what he said to me ' 

‘what did he say’ Peroxide asked complacently 
Ahee n3S crymg so she could hardly ycak from shaking so He said^ 
“You’re a lovely piece Alice ’ That s exactly what he said ’ 

‘It’s a he,' Peroxide said 

‘It’s tcue ' Alice said That s truly ivhat he said 
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‘It’s a lie,’ Peroxide said proudly. 

‘No, it’s true, true, true, to Jesus and Mar)' true.’ 

‘Steve couldn’t have said that. It wasn’t the way he talked,’ Peroxide 
said happily. 

‘It’s true,’ said Alice in her nice voice. 'And it doesn’t make any 
diflercnce to me whether you believe it or not.’ She wasn’t cr)'ing any 
more and she was cahn. 

‘It would be impossible for Steve to have said that,’ Peroxide declared. 

'He said it,’ Alice said and smiled. ‘And I remember when he said it 
and I was a lovely piece then exactly as he said, and right now I’m a 
better piece than you, you dried up old hot-water botde.’ 

'You can’t insult me,’ said Peroxide. ‘You big mountain of pus. I 
have my memories.’ 

‘No,’ Alice said in that sweet lovely voice, ‘you haven't got any real 
memories except having your tubes out and when you started C. and M. 
Evcrydiing else you just read in the papers. I’m clean and you know it 
and men like me, even though I’m big, and you know it, and I never lie 
and you know it.’ 

‘Leave me widt my memories,’ Peroxide said. ‘With my true, wotidcr- 
ful memories.’ 

Alice looked at her and then at us and her face lost that hurt look and 
she smiled and she had about the prettiest face I ever saw. She had a pretty 
face and a nice smoodi skin and a lovely voice and she was nice all right 
and really friendly. But my God she was big. She was as big as three 
women. Tom saw me looking at her and he said, ‘Come on. Let’s go,’ 

‘Good-bye,’ said Alice. She certainly had a nice voice. 

‘Good-bye,’ I said. 

‘Which way arc you boys going?’ asked the cook. 

‘The other way from you,’ Tom told him. 


A WAY YOU’LL NEVER BE 

The attack had gone across the field, been held up by machine-gun fire 
from die sunken road and from the group of farmhouses, encountered 
no resistance in the town, and reached the bank of die river. Coming 
along die road on a bicycle, getting off to push the machine wlien die 
surface of the road became too broken, Nicholas Adams saw what had 
happened by the position of die dead. 
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They lay alone or m clun^ps tn the high grass of the field and along the 
road, their pockets out, and over them were fijcs and around each body 
or gc^up of bodies were the scattered papers 


sauwb, stiLK uoinus, nciincis, imes, sonicames one outt-up, the bayonet 
stuck m the dirt, they had dug qmte a Iitdc at the last, stick bombs, 
hclmete,^nflcs, entrenching tools, ammunition boxes, star-shell pistols, 


propaganda postcards showing a soldier m Austrian umfonn bending a 


one comrade sometimes sitnna upon the head. There were many of these 
inciting cards which had evidently been issued just befote the offensive 
Now the) were scattered ivith die smutty post-cards, photographic, 
the small photographs of village girls by tillage photographers, the 
occasional pictures of children, and the letters, letters, letters There v. as 
always much paper about the dead and the debns of this attack was no 
exception 

po ; 

WC,„a„,^. *• to 1 . • ■ . ■ 

their pockets were out, and they showed, by their positions, the manner 
and the skiU of the attack The hot weather had swollen them all alike 
regardless of nationality 

The town had evidently been defended, at the last, from the line of the 
sunken road and there bad been few or no Austrians to fall back into it 
There were only three bodies m the street and they looked to have been 
killed running The houses of the town were broken by the shelling and 
the street had much rubble of plaster and morur and there were broken 
beams, broken tiles, and many holes, some of them ycUow-edged from 
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the mustard gas. There were many pieces of shell, and shrapnel balls were 
scattered in the rubble. There was no one in the town at all. 

Nick Adams had seen no one since he had left Fornaci, although, riding 
along the road through tlie over-foliagcd country, he had seen guns liiddcn 
under screens of mulbcrr)’ leaves to the left of the road, noticing them by 
the heat-waves in the air above the leaves where the sun hit the metal. 
Now he went on through the town, surprised to find it deserted, and came 
out on the low road beneath the bank of the river. Leaving the town there 
was a bare open space where the road slanted down and he could see the 
placid reach of the river and the low curve of the opposite bank and the 
whitened, sun-baked mud where the Austrians had dug. It was all very 
lusli and over-green since he had seen it last and becoming historical had 
made no change in this, the lower river. 

The battalion was along the b.ank to the left. There was a series of holes 
in the top of the bank with a few men in them. Nick noticed where the 
machine-guns were posted and the signal rockets in their racks. The men 
in the holes in the side of the bank were sleeping. No one challenged. 
He went on and as he came around a turn in the mud bank a young 
second lieutenant with a stubble of beard and red-rimmed, very bloodshot 
eyes pointed a pistol at him. 

‘Who arc youf 

Nick told him. 

‘How do I know this?’ 

Nick .showed him die tessera with photograph and identification and 
the seal of the third army. He took hold of it. 

‘I will keep this.’ 

‘You will not,’ Nick said. 'Give me back the card and put your gun 
away. There. In the holster.’ 

‘How am I to know who you arc;’ 

‘The tessera tells you.’ 

‘And if the tessera is false? Give me that card.’ 

‘Don’t be a fool,’ Nick said cheerfully. ‘Take me to your company 
commander.’ 

'I should send you to battalion headquarters.’ 

‘All right,’ said Nick. ‘Listen, do you know the C.aptain Para\-icini? 
Tile ull one with the small moustache who w.as an architect and speaks 
English?’ 

“You know him?’ 

|A little.’ 

‘What company docs he command?’ 
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‘The second ' 

‘He IS commanding the battalion ' 

^ Good, said Nick He was rehcvcd to kimsv tliat Paca was all n^ht 
‘Let us go to the battalion ’ ° 

^ Nick had left the edge of the town tJircc shrapnel had burst high 
and to the right over one of die wrecked houses and since then there had 
been no shclimg But the face of this oflicer looked like the face of a man 
during a bombardment There was the same tightness and the voice did 
not sound natural His pistol made Nick nervous 
jPut It away,’ he said ‘There’s the whole river betv% cen them and you ’ 
If I thought you nerc a spy I tvouM shoot }ou nosv,’ the second 
lieutenant said 

‘Come on ’ said Nick ‘Let us go to the battahon ’ Thu officer made 
him ver) nervous 

The Captam Paravicini acting major, dunner and more English look- 
ing than ever, rose when Nick saluted frombdund the table m the dug-out 
that was battalion headquarters 

‘Hello,’ he said T didn’t know )Oo What are you doing in that 
uniform'’ 

‘TheySe put me m it’ 

‘t am very glad to sec } ou Nicolo ’ 

'Right You look well How was the show *' 

‘We made a very fine attack Trol> A very fine attack 1 will show 
you Look’ 

He showed on the map how the atuck had gone 
‘X came from Fomacr,’ Nick said ‘I could sec how it had been It was 
\ cf) good ’ 

‘It was extraordmary Altogether extraordinat) Are y on attached to 
the regiment?’ 

‘No I am supposed to move around and let them sec the uiuform ’ 
‘How odd ' 

‘If they see one Amencan uniform that is supposed to make them 
believe others are coming ’ 

‘But how will they know it is an Amer can uniform*’ 

‘You will tell them 

‘Oh Yes I see I will send a corporal with sou to show you about 
and you will make a tour of che lines 
‘Like a bloody politician ’ Nick said , , -ri 

‘You would be much more distinguished in avilian clothes They are 
what is really distinguished 
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‘With a hoiixburg hat,’ said Nick. 

‘Or with a very furry fedora.’ 

‘I’m supposed to have my pockets full of cigarettes and postal cards and 
such things,’ Nick said. ‘I should have a musette full of chocolate. These 
I should distribute witli a kmd word and a pat on the back. But there 
weren’t any cigarettes and post cards and no chocolate. So they said to 
circulate aroimd anyway.’ 

‘I’m sure your appearance will be very heartening to the troops.’ 

‘I wish you wouldn’t,’ Nick said. ‘I feel badly enough about it as it is. 
In principle, I would have brought you a bottle of brandy.’ 

‘In principle,’ Para said and smiled, for the first time, showing yellowed 
teeth. ‘Such a beautiful expression. Would you like some Grappa?’ 

‘No, thank you,’ Nick said. 

‘It hasn’t any ether in it.’ 

‘I can taste that still,’ Nick remembered suddenly and completely. 

‘You know I never knew you were drunk until you started talking 
coming back in the camions.’ 

*I was stinking in every attack,’ Nick said. 

*I can’t do it,’ Para said, ‘I took it in the first show, the very first 
show, and it only made me very upset and then frightfully thirsty.’ 

‘You don’t need it.’ 

‘You’re much braver in an attack than I am.’ 

‘No,’ Nick said. ‘I know how I am and I prefer to get stinking. I’m 
not ashamed of it.’ 

‘I’ve never seen you driuik.’ 

‘No?’ said Nick. ‘Never? Not when we rode from Mestre to Porto- 
grande that night and I wanted to go to sleep and used the bic)Tlc for a 
blanket and pulled it up under my chin?’ 

‘That wasn’t in the lines.’ 

'Let’s not talk about how I am,’ Nick said. ‘It’s a subject Lknow too 
much about to want to think about it any more.’ 

‘You might as well stay here a while,’ Paravicini said. ‘You can take 
a nap if you like. They didn’t do much to this in the bombardment. It’s 
too hot to go out yet.’ 

‘I suppose dierc is no hurr)%’ 

‘How arc you really?’ 

‘I’m fine. I’m perfectly all right.’ 

‘No. I mean really.’ 

‘I’m all right. I can’t sleep without a light of some sort. That’s ail I 
liavc now.’ 
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‘With a Iiomburg hat/ said Nick. 

‘Or with a very furry fedora.’ 

‘I’m supposed to have my pockets full of cigarettes and postal cards and 
such tilings/ Nick said. ‘I should have a musette full of chocolate. Tlicsc 
I should distribute with a kind word and a pat on the back. But there 
w'eren’t any cigarettes and post cards and no chocolate. So they said to 
circulate around anyway.’ 

‘I’m sure your appearance will be very heartening to the troops.’ 

‘I wish you wouldn’t/ Nick said. ‘I feel badly enough about it as it is. 
In principle, I would have brought you a bottle of brandy.’ 

‘In principle/ Para said and smiled, for the first time, showing yellowed 
teeth. ‘Such a beautiful expression. Would you like some Grappa?’ 

‘No, tliank you,’ Nick said. 

‘It hasn’t any ether in it.’ 

‘I can taste that still,’ Nick remembered suddenly and completely. 

‘You know I never knew you were drunk until you started talking 
coming back in the camions.’ 

‘I was stinking in every attack,’ Nick said. 

‘I can’t do it,’ Para said. ‘I took it in the first show, the very first 
show, and it only made me very upset and then frightfully tliirsty.’ 

‘You don’t need it.’ 

‘You’re much braver in an attack than 1 am.’ 

‘No,’ Nick said. ‘I know how I am and I prefer to get stinking. I’m 
not ashamed of it.’ 

‘I’ve never seen you drunk.’ 

‘No?’ said Nick. ‘Never? Not when we rode from Mestre to Porto- 
grande that night and I wanted to go to sleep and used the bic}^^ for a 
blanket and pulled it up under my chin?’ 

‘That wasn’t in the lines.’ 

‘Let’s not talk about how I am/ Nick said. ‘It’s a subject Lknow too 
much about to want to think about it any more.’ 

‘You might as well stay here a while,’ Paravicini said. ‘You can take 
a nap if you like. They didn’t do much to this in the bombardment. It’s 
too hot to go out yet.’ 

‘I suppose there is no hurr}^’ 

‘How arc you really?’ 

‘I’m fine. I’m perfectly all right.’ 

‘No. I mean really.’ 

Tm all right. I can’t sleep wnthout a light of some sort. That’s all I 
have now.’ 
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that, but those were the nights the river ran so much vuder and stiller 
than it should and outside of Fossalta there was a low house painted 
yellow witli willows all around it and a low stable and there was a canal, 
and he had been tliere a thousand times and never seen it, but tlierc it was 
every night as plain as the hill, only it frightened him. That house meant 
more than anything and every night he had it. That was what lie needed 
but it frightened him especially when tlie boat lay there quietly in the 
willows on die canal, but die banks weren’t like tliis river. It was all lower, 
as it was at Portograndc, where they had seen them come wallowing 
across the flooded ground holding the rifles liigh until they fell with them 
in the water. Who ordered that one- If it didn’t get so damned mixed 
up he could follow^ it all right. That was why he noticed everything in 
such detail to keep it all straight so he would know' just where he was, but 
suddenly it confused without reason as now, he lying in a bunk at battalion 
headquarters, with Para commanding a battalion and he in a bloody 
American uniform. He sat up and looked around; they all watching him. 
Para was gone out. He lay dowm again. 

The Paris part came earlier and he was not frightened of it except when 
she had gone off with someone else and tlic fear that they might take the 
same driver twice. That was what frightened about that. Never about 
the front. He never dreamed about the front now any more but wliat 
frightened him so that he could not get rid of it was that long yellow house 
and the diifcrent width of die river. Now he was back here at the river, 
he had gone through that same tow'n, and there w'as no house. Nor was 
the river that way. Then where did he go each night and what was the 
peril, and wdiy w'ould he w'akc, soaking wet, more frightened than he had 
ever been in a bombardment, because of a house and a long stable and a 
canal? 

He sat up, swung his legs carefully down; they stiffened any time they 
ivere out straight for long; returned the stares of the adjutant, the signallers 
and the tw'o rumiers by the door and put on his cloth-covered trench 
helmet. 

‘I regret the absence of the chocolate, the postal cards and cigarettes,’ 
he said. ‘I am, however, W’-caring die uniform.’ 

‘The major is coming back at once,’ the adjutant said. In that army an 
adjutant is not a commissioned officer. 

‘The uniform is not very' correct,’ Nick told them. ‘But it gives you 
the idea. There will be several millions of Americans here shortly.’ 

‘Do you think they ivill send Americans down here?’ asked die 
adjutant. 
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Oh absoiutdy Americans twice as large as myself, healthy, wth 
dean hearts sleep at mght nevCT been wounded, never been bloun up, 
i^ver had their heads caved m net er been scared, don't drink faithful to 
the girls they It^t behind them mans ofthem never had crabs, wonderful 
chap> You li see 

|Are you an Italian* asked the adjutant 

No, American Look at the uniform Spagnohni made it but it s not 
quite correct 

‘A Nordi or South American^ 

^North said Nick He felt it coming on noav He avoiiM quiet doavn 

‘But you speak Italian 

Why not* Do \ ou mind if I speak Italian^ Haven 1 1 a right to speak 
Itabani’ 

‘You have Italian mc-dals 

‘Just the ribbons and the paptr The m*. dais com-’ later Or you give 
them to people to keep and the people go or fhe\ are lost with 
your baggage You can purchase others in Milan If is the papers tliat 
are of importance You must not feel badK about them You will have 
some yourself if you stay at the front long enough 

‘r am a veteran of the Intrea campaign said the adjutant stiffly I 
fought in Tripoli 

It’s quite something to have met you N;ek put our hjs hand Those 
must Iiavc been erv mg da vs I noticed the ribbons Were you by any 
chance on the Carso? 

‘I have jvut been called up for this war M class was too old 

‘At one time I was under rhe arc limir Nick said But now I am 
reformed out of rhe war 

‘But why are you here now 

T am demonstrating the American uniform Nick said Don t you 
think It IS vers significant It is a little Oglu m the collar but soon you 
will see untold millions weanng this uniform swinning like locusts 
The grasshopper vou know whit we call rfic gra shipper in America 
IS really a locust The true grasshopper is small ind green and compara 
tively feeble You must not however make i confusion with the seven 
year locust or ncada which emits a peculiar sustained sound which at 
the moment I cannot recall I try to recall it but 1 cannot 1 can almost 
hear if and rhen re iS qtaec gone Yon iwIJ prrd »? >»e >f J hresk off our 
conversation’ 

See if you can find the major the adjutant said to one ot the two 
runners I can see vou have been wounded he said ro Nick 
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WINNER TAKE NOTHING 


‘111 various places,’ Nick said. ‘If you arc interested in scars I can shov/ 
you some very interesting ones but I would rather talk about grasshoppers. 
What we call grasshoppers that is; and what are, really, locusts. These 
insects at one time played a very important part in my life. It might 
interest you and you can look at the uniform while I am talking.’ 

The adjutant made a motion with his hand to the second runner who 
went out. 

‘Fix your eyes on the uniform. Spagnolini made it, you know. You 
might as well look, too,’ Nick said to the signaOers. ‘I really have no 
rank. We’re under the American consul. It’s perfectly all right for you 
to look. You can stare, if you like. I will tell you about the American 
locust. We always preferred one that we called the medium-brown. 
They last the best in the water and fish prefer them. The larger ones that 
fly making a noise somewhat similar to that produced by a rattlesnake 
rattling his rattlers, a very dry sound, have vivid coloured wings, some 
are bright red, others yellow barred with black, but their wings go to 
pieces in the water and they make a very blowsy bait, while the medium- 
brown is a plump, compact, succulent hopper that I can recommend as 
far as one may well recommend something you gentlemen will probably 
never encounter. But I must insist that you will never gather a sufficient 
supply of these insects for a day’s fishing by pursuing them with your 
hands or tr)dng to hit them with a bat. That is sheer nonsense and a 
useless waste of time. I repeat, gentlemen, that you will get nowhere 
at it. The correct procedure, and one which should be taught all young 
officers at every small-arms course if I had anything to say about it, and 
who knows but what I will have, is the employment of a seine or net 
made of common mosquito netting. Two officers holding this length of 
netting at alternate ends, or let us say one at each end, stoop, hold the 
bottom extremity of the net in one hand and the top extremity in the 
other and run into the wind. The hoppers, flying wnth the w'ind, fly 
against the length of netting and arc imprisoned in its folds. It is no 
trick at all to catch a very great quantity indeed, and no officer, in my 
opinion, should be without a length of mosquito netting suitable for the 
improvisation of one of these grasshopper seines. I hope I have made 
myself clear, gentlemen. Arc there any' questions’ If there is any tiling 
in die course y'ou do not understand please ask questions. Speak up. 
None? Then I would like to close on diis note. In the words of that 
great soldier and gentleman. Sir Henry’ Wilson: Gentlemen, either y'ou 
must govern or you must be governed. Let me repeat it. Gentlemen, 
there is one diing I would like to have you remember. One thing I 
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‘In various places/ Nick said, ‘If you arc interested in scars I can show 
you some very interesting ones but I would radier talk about grasshoppers. 
What we call grasshoppers drat is; and what are, really, locusts. These 
insects at one time played a- very important part in my life. It might 
interest you and you can look at the uniform while I am talking.’ 

The adjutant made a motion with liis hand to the second runner who 
went out. 

‘Fix your eyes on the uniform. Spagnolini made it, you know. You 
might as well look, too,’ Nick said to the signallers. ‘I really have no 
rank. We’re under the American consul. It’s perfeedy all right for you 
to look. You can stare, if you like. I wll tell you about the American 
locust. We always preferred one diat we called the medium-brown. 
They last the best in the water and fish prefer them. The larger ones that 
fly making a noise somewhat similar to that produced by a rattlesnake 
rattling liis rattlers, a very dry sound, have vivid coloured wings, some 
arc bright red, odiers yellow barred with black, but their wings go to 
pieces in the water and they make a very blowsy bait, while the medium- 
brown is a plump, compact, succulent hopper that I can recommend as 
far as one may well recommend somcdiing you gentlemen will probably 
never encounter. But I must insist that you will never gather a sufficient 
supply of these insects for a day’s fishing by pursuing them with your 
hands or trying to hit them with a bat. That is sheer nonsense and a 
useless waste of time. I repeat, gentlemen, that you will get nowhere 
at it. The correct procedure, and one which should be taught all young 
officers at every small-arms course if I had anything to say about it, and 
who knows but what I will have, is the employment of a seine or net 
made of common mosquito netting. Two officers holding tliis length of 
netting at alternate ends, or let us say one at each end, stoop, hold the 
bottom extremity of the net in one hand and the top extremity in the 
other and run into the wind. The hoppers, Bying vdth the wind, fly 
against the length of netting and arc imprisoned in its folds. It is no 
trick at all to catch a very great quantity indeed, and no ofilccr, in my 
opinion, should be without a length of mosquito netting suitable for the 
improvisation of one of tliesc grasshopper seines. I hope I have made 
myself clear, gentlemen. Arc there any questions? If there is anytliing 
in the course you do not understand please ask questions. Speak up. 
None? Then I would like to close on this note. In the words of that 
great soldier and gentleman. Sir Henry Wilson: Gentlemen, either you 
must govern or you must be governed. Let me repeat it. Gentlemen, 
there is one tiring I w'ould like to have you remember. One thing I 
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‘In various places/ Nick said. ‘If you are interested in scars I can skew 
you some vet}’’ interesting ones but I would rather talk about grasshoppers. 
What we call grasshoppers tliat is; and what are, really, locusts. These 
insects at one time played a very important part in my life. It might 
interest you and you can look at the uniform while I am talking.’ 

The adjutant made a motion with his hand to the second runner who 
went out. 

‘Fix your eyes on the imiform. Spagnolini made it, you know. You 
might as well look, too,’ Nick said to the signallers. ‘I really have no 
rank. We’re under the American consul. It’s perfectly all right for you 
to look. You can stare, if you like. I will tell you about the American 
locust. We always preferred one that we called the medium-brown. 
They last the best in the water and fish prefer them. The larger ones that 
fly making a noise somewhat similar to that produced by a rattlesnake 
rattling his rattlers, a very dry sound, have vivid coloured wings, some 
are bright red, others yellow barred with black, but their wings go to 
pieces in the water and they make a very blowsy bait, while the medium- 
brown is a plump, compact, succulent hopper that I can recommend as 
far as one may well reconrmend somctliing you gentlemen will probably 
never encounter. But I must insist that you will never gather a sufficient 
supply of these insects for a day’s fishing by pursuing tlicm with your 
hands or trying to hit them with a bat. That is sheer nonsense and a 
useless Waste of time. I repeat, gentlemen, that you will get nowhere 
at it. The correct procedure, and one which should be taught all young 
officers at every small-arms course if I had anything to say about it, and 
who knows but what I will have, is the employment of a seine or net 
made of common mosquito netting. Two officers holding this length of 
netting at alternate ends, or let us say one at each end, stoop, hold the 
bottom extremity of the net in one hand and the top extremity in the 
other and run into tlic wind. The hoppers, flying wth the wind, fly 
against the length of netting and arc imprisoned in its folds. It is no 
trick at all to catch a very great quantity indeed, and no officer, in my 
opinion, should be widiout a length of mosquito netting suitable for tlic 
improvisation of one of tlicsc grasshopper seines. I hope I have made 
myself clear, gentlemen. Arc there any questions? If there is anything 
in die course you do not understand please ask questions. Speak up. 
None? Then I would like to close on this note. In the words of diat 
great soldier and gentleman, Sir Henry' Wilson: Gentlemen, cither you 
must govern or you must be govcnicd. Let me repeat it. Gentlemen, 
there is one diing I would like to have y'ou remember. One thing I 
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WINNER TAKE NOTHING 

Why don’t they buiy the dead? I’ve seen tlicm now. I don’t care about 
seeing them again. They can bury them any time as far as I’m concerned 
and it would be much better for you. You’ll all get bloody sick.’ 

‘Where did you leave your biq^clc?’ 

‘Inside the last house.’ 

‘Do you think it will be all right?’ 

‘Don’t worr)',’ Nick said. ‘I’ll go in a little while.’ 

‘Lie down a little while, Nicolo.* 

‘All right.’ 

He shut his eyes, and in place of the man with the beard who looked 
at him over the sights of the rifle, quite calmly before squeezing off, the 
white flash and club-like impact, on his knees, hot-sweet choking, cough- 
ing it on to the rock wliilc they went past him, he saw a long yellow 
house with a low stable and the river much wider than it was and stiller. 
‘Christ,’ he said, ‘I might as well go.’ 

He stood up. 

‘I’m going, Para,’ he said. ‘I’ll ride back now in the afternoon. If any 
supplies have come I’ll bring them down to-night. If not I’ll come at 
night when I have something to bring.’ 

‘It is still hot to ride,’ Captain Paravicini said. 

‘You don’t need to worry,’ Nick said. ‘I’m all right now for quite 
a wliile. I had one then but it was easy. They’re getting much better. 
I can tell when I’m going to have one because I talk so much.’ 

‘I’ll send a runner %vitli you.’ 

Td rather you didn’t. I know the way.’ 

‘You’ll be back soon?’ 

‘Absolutely.’ 

‘Let me send — ’ 

‘No,’ said Nick. ‘As a mark of confidence.’ 

‘Well, Ciaou then.’ 

‘Ciaou,’ said Nick. He started back along the sunken road toward 
where he had left the biq>'clc. In the afternoon the road would be shady 
once he had passed the canal. Beyond that tlicrc were trees on both sides 
that had not been shelled at all. It was on that stretch that, marching, 
they had once passed the Terza Savoia cavalry' regiment riding in the 
snow with their lances. The horses’ breath made plumes in the cold air. 
No, that was somewhere else. Where was that? 

‘I’d better get to that damned biq'clc,’ Nick said to himself. ‘I don’t 
want to lose the way to Fomaci.’ 
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THE SHORT HAPPY LIFE OF 


One, Wilson, the white hunter, she knew she had never truly seen 
before. He was about middle height with sandy hair, a stubby moustache, 
a very red face and extremely cold blue eyes witli faint wliite wrinkles at 
die corners that grooved merrily when he smiled. He smiled at her now 
and she looked away from his face at the way liis shoulders sloped in the 
loose tunic he wore with the four big cartridges held in loops where the 
left breast pocket should have been, at liis big brown hands, liis old slacks, 
liis very dirty boots and back to liis red face again. She nodeed where the 
baked red of his face stopped in a wliite line that marked the circle left 
by his Stetson hat that hung now from one of the pegs of die tent pole. 

‘Well, here's to die lion,' Robert Wilson said. He smiled at her again 
and, not smiling, she looked curiously at her husband. 

Francis Macomber was very tall, very well built if you did not mind 
diat lengdi of bone, dark, liis hair cropped hke an oarsman, rather thin- 
lipped, and was considered handsome. He was dressed in the same sort 
of safari clothes that Wilson wore except that his were new, he was thirty- 
five years old, kept himself very fit, was good at court games, had a 
number of big-game fishing records, and had just shown himself, very 
publicly, to be a coward. 

‘Here’s to the lion,’ he said. ‘I can’t ever thank you for what you did.’ 

Margaret, his wife, looked away from liim and back to Wilson. 

‘Let’s not talk about the lion,’ she said. 

Wilson looked over at her without smiling and now she smiled at liini. 

‘It’s been a very strange day,’ she said. ‘Hadn’t you ought to put your 
hat on even under the canvas at noon? You told me that, you know.’ 

‘Might put it on,' said Wilson. 

‘You know you have a very red face, Mr. Wilson,’ she told him and 
smiled again. 

‘Drink,’ said Wilson. 

‘I don’t think so,’ she said. ‘Francis drinks a great deal, but his face is 
never red.’ 

‘It’s red to-day,’ Macomber tried a joke. 

‘No,’ said Margaret. ‘It’s mine that’s red to-day. But Mr. Wilson’s 
is always red.’ 

‘Must be racial,’ said Wilson. ‘I say, you wouldn’t like to drop my 
beauty as a topic, would you?’ 

‘I've just started on it.’ 

‘Let’s chuck it,’ said Wilson. 

‘Conversation is going to be so difficult,’ Margaret said. 

‘Don’t be silly, Margot,’ her husband said. 
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THE SHORT HAPPY LIFE OF 

One, Wilson, the white hunter, she knew she had never truiy seen 
before. He was about middle height with sandy hair, a stubby moustache, 
a very red face and extremely cold blue eyes widi faint wliite wrinkles at 
the corners that grooved merrily when he smiled. He smiled at her now 
and she looked away from Ihs face at die way liis shoulders sloped in the 
loose tunic he wore with the four big cartridges held in loops where the 
left breast pocket should have been, at liis big brown hands, his old slacks, 
his very dirty boots and back to his red face again. She noticed where the 
baked red of his face stopped in a white line that marked the circle left 
by Ills Stetson hat that hung now from one of the pegs of the tent pole. 

‘Well, here’s to the lion,’ Robert Wilson said. He smded at her again 
and, not smiling, she looked curiously at her husband. 

Francis Macomber was very tall, very well built if you did not mind 
that lengdi of bone, dark, liis hair cropped like an oarsman, rather thin- 
lipped, and was considered handsome. He was dressed in the same sort 
of safari clothes that Wilson wore except that his were new, he was tliirty- 
iive years old, kept himself very fit, was good at court games, had a 
number of big-game fisliing records, and had just shown himself, very 
publicly, to be a coward. 

‘Here’s to the lion,’ he said. ‘I can’t ever thank you for what you did.’ 

Margaret, his wife, looked away from him and back to Wilson. 

‘Let’s not talk about the lion,’ she said. 

Wilson looked over at her without smiling and now she smiled at iiim. 

‘It’s been a very strange day,’ she said. ‘Hadn’t you ought to put your 
hat on even under the canvas at noon? You told me that, you know.’ 

‘Might put it on,’ said Wilson. 

‘You know you have a very red face, Mr. Wilson,’ she told him and 
smiled again. 

‘Drink,’ said Wilson. 

‘I don’t think so,' she said. ‘Francis drinks a great deal, but his face is 
never red.’ 

‘It’s red to-day,’ Macomber tried a joke. 

‘No,’ said Margaret. ‘It’s mine that’s red to-day. But Mr. Wilson’s 
is always red.’ 

‘Must be racial,’ said Wilson. ‘I say, you wouldn’t like to drop my 
beauty as a topic, would you?’ 

‘I've just started on it.' 

‘Let’s chuck it,’ said Wilson. 

‘Conversarion is going to be so difficult,’ Margaret said, 

‘Don’t be silly, Margot,’ her husband said. 
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THE SHORT HAPPY LIFE OF 

This was no better. ‘Good God,’ he thought. ‘I am a diplomat, aren’t It' 

‘Yes, we take a beating,’ said Macomber, still not looking at liim. ‘I’m 
awfully sorry about that lion business. It doesn’t have to go any further, 
does it; I mean no one will hear about it, will they;’ 

‘You mean will I tell it at the Mathaiga Club;’ Wilson looked at liim 
now coldly. He had not expected this. So he’s a bloody four-letter man 
as well as a bloody coward, he thought. I ratlier liked liim too until 
to-day. But how is one to know about an American; 

‘No,’ said Wilson. ‘I’m a professional liunter. We never talk about 
our clients. You can be quite easy on that. It’s supposed to be bad form 
to ask us not to talk though.’ 

He had decided now that to break would be much easier. He would 
eat, tlien, by himself and could read a book witli liis meals. They would 
eat by themselves. He would see them through the safari on a vcr)’ formal 
basis — what was it the French called it; Distinguished consideration — 
and it would be a damn sight easier than having to go through this 
emotional trash. He’d insult him and make a good clean break. Then 
he could read a book with his meals and he’d still be drinking their 
whisky. That was die phrase for it when a safari went bad. You ran 
into another wliite hunter and you asked, ‘How is ever)'tliing going;’ 
and he answered, ‘Oh, I’m still drijiking their whisky,’ and you knew 
everything had gone to pot. 

‘I'm sorry,’ Macomber said and looked at him widi his American face 
that would stay adolescent until it became middle-aged, and Wilson noted 
his crew-cropped hair, fine eyes only faindy shifty, good nose, diin lips 
and handsome jaw. ‘I’m sorr}' I didn’t realize diat. There are lots of 
things I don’t know.’ 

So W'hat could he do, Wilson thought. He was all ready to break it 
off quickly and neady and here the beggar was apologizing after he had 
just insulted Iiim. He made one more attempt. ‘Don’t worry about me 
talking,’ he said. ‘I have a living to make. You know in Africa no 
woman ever misses her lion and no white man ever bolts.’ 

‘I bolted like a rabbit,’ Macomber said. 

Now what in hell were you going to do about a man who talked like 
that; Wilson wondered. 

Wilson looked at Macomber with his flat, blue, machine-gunner’s eyes 
and the other smiled back at him. He had a pleasant smile if you did not 
notice how his eyes showed v.'hen he was hurt. 

‘Maybe I can fix it up on bu.flalo,’ he said. ‘We’re after diem next 
aren’t we;’ 
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THE SHORT HAPPY LIFE OF 


T]iis was no better. ‘Good God,’ be thought. ‘I am a diplomat, aren’t 

‘Yes, we take a beating,’ said Macomber, still not looking at him. ‘I’ 
awfully sorry about that lion business. It doesn’t have to go any furtlr 
docs it? I mean no one will hear about it, will they?’ 

‘You mean will I tell it at the Mathaiga Club?’ Wilson looked at lu 
now coldly. He had not expected tins. So he’s a bloody four-letter m 
as well as a bloody coward, he thought. I rather liked him too uii 
to-day. But how is one to know about an American? 

‘No,’ said Wilson. ‘I’m a professional hunter. We never talk abc 
our clients. You can be quite easy on that. It’s supposed to be bad foi 
to ask us not to talk though.’ 

He had decided now that to break would be much easier. He woe 
cat, then, by himself and could read a book with Ihs meals. They woe 
eat by themselves. He would see them tlnrough the safari on a very forn 
basis — what was it the French called it? Distinguished consideration 
and it would be a damn sight easier than having to go through ti 
emotional trash. He’d insult him and make a good clean break. Tit 
he could read a book with liis meals and he’d still be drinking th« 
whisky. Tliat was the phrase for it when a safari went bad. You r. 
into another white hunter and you asked, ‘How is everything goinc 
and he answered, ‘Oh, I’m still drinking their whisky,’ and you kne 
ever)'thing had gone to pot. 

‘I’m sorry,’ Macomber said and looked at him with his American fa 
that would stay adolescent until it became middle-aged, and Wilson noU 
his crew-cropped hair, fine eyes only faintly shifty, good nose, thin li 
and handsome jaw. ‘I’m sorry I didn’t realize that. There are lots 
things I don’t know.’ 

So what could he do, Wilson thought. He was all ready to break 
off quickly and neatly and here the beggar was apologizing after he h; 
just insulted liim. He made one more attempt. ‘Don’t v/ovry about n 
talking,’ he said. ‘I have a living to make. You know in Africa i 
woman ever misses her lion and no white man ever bolts.’ 

‘I bolted like a rabbit,’ Macomber said. 

Now what in hell were you going to do about a man who tal.ked lil 
that? Wilson wondered. 

Wilson looked at Macomber with his flat, blue, machine-gunner’s cy 
and the other smiled back at him. He had a pleasant smile if you did iv 
notice how his eyes showed when he was hurt. 

‘Maybe I can fix it up on buffalo,’ he said. ‘We’re after them ne; 



THE SHORT HAPPY LIFE OF 

form again. You were lovely diis morning. Tliat is if blowing things’ 
heads off is lovely.’ 

‘Here’s the lunch/ said Wilson. ‘You’re very merry aren’t you’’ 

‘Why not’ I didn’t come out here to be dull.’ 

‘Well, it hasn’t been dull/ Wilson said. He could see the boulders iti 
die river and the high bank beyond widi the trees and he remembered 
the morning. 

‘Oh, no,’ she said. ‘It’s been charming. And to-morrow. You don’t 
know how I look forward to to-morrow.’ 

‘That’s eland he’s offering you,’ Wilson said. 

‘They’re the big cowy tilings that jump like hares, aren’t diey?' 

‘I suppose that describes them,’ Wilson said. 

‘It’s very good meat,’ Macomber said. 

‘Did you shoot it, Francis?’ she asked. 

‘Yes.’^ 

‘They’re not dangerous, arc they?’ 

‘Only if they fall on you,’ Wilson told her. 

‘I’m so glad.’ 

‘Why not let up on the bitchery just a little, Margot,’ Macomber said, 
cutting the eland steak and putting some mashed potato, gravy and carrot 
on the down-turned fork that tined through the piece of meat. 

‘I suppose I could,’ she said, ‘since you put it so prettily.’ 

‘To-night we’ll have champagne for the lion,’ Wilson said. ‘It’s a bit 
too hot at noon.’ 

‘Oh, the lion,’ Margot said. ‘I’d forgotten the lionl’ 

So, Robert Wilson thought to himself, she is giving him a ride, isn’t 
she? Or do you suppose that’s her idea of putting up a good show? How 
should a woman act when she discovers her husband is a bloody coward? 
She’s damned cruel but they're all cruel. They govern, of course, and to 
govern one has to be cruel sometimes. Still, I’ve seen enough of their 
damn terrorism. 

‘Have some more eland,’ he said to her politely. 

That afternoon, late, Wilson and Macomber went out in the motor 
car with the native driver and the two gun-bcarers. Mrs. Macomber 
stayed in the camp. It was too hot to go out, she said, and she was going 
with tliem in the early morning. As they drove off Wilson saw her 
standing under the big tree, looking pretty rather than beautiful in her 
faintly rosy khaki, her dark hair drawn back off her forehead and gathered 
in a knot low on her neck, her face as fresh, he thought, as though she 
w'crc in England. She waved to them as the car went off through the 
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form again. You were lovely this morning. That is if blowing things’ 
heads off is lovely.’ 

‘Here’s the lunch,’ said Wilson. ‘You’re very merr)% aren’t you?’ 

‘Why not? I didn’t come out here to be dull.’ 

‘Well, it hasn’t been dull,’ Wilson said. He could see the boulders in 
the river and the high bank beyond witli the trees and he remembered 
the morning. 

‘Oh, no,’ she said. ‘It’s been charming. And to-morrow. You don’t 
know how I look forward to to-morrow.’ 

‘That’s eland he’s offering you,’ Wilson said. 

‘They’re the big cowy things that jump like hares, aren’t they?’ 

‘I suppose that describes them,’ Wilson said. 

‘It’s very good meat,’ Macomber said. 

‘Did you shoot it, Francis?’ she asked. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘They’re not dangerous, are tliey?’ 

‘Only if they fall on you,’ Wilson told lier. 

‘I’m so glad.’ 

‘Why not let up on the bitchery just a little, Margot,’ Macomber said, 
cutting the eland steak and putting some mashed potato, gravy and carrot 
on die down-turned fork that tined through the piece of meat. 

‘I suppose I could,’ she said, ‘since you put it so prettily.’ 

‘To-night we’U have champagne for the lion,’ Wilson said. ‘It’s a bit 
too hot at noon.’ 

‘Oh, the lion,’ Margot said. ‘I’d forgotten die lion!’ 

So, Robert Wilson thought to himself, she is giving liini a ride, isn’t 
she? Or do y'ou suppose that’s her idea of putting up a good show? How 
should a woman act wlien she discovers her husband is a bloody coward? 
She’s damned cruel but they’re all cruel. They govern, of course, and to 
govern one has to be cruel sometimes. Still, I’ve seen enough of their 
damn terrorism. 

‘Have some more eland,’ he said to her politely. 

That afternoon, late, Wilson and Macomber went out in the motor 
car with the native driver and the two gun-bearers. Mrs. Macomber 
stayed in the camp. It was too hot to go out, siie said, and she was going 
with them in the early morning. As they drove off Wilson saw her 
standing under die big tree, looking pretty rather than beautiful in her 
faindy rosy khaki, her dark hair drawn back off her forehead and gathered 
in a knot low on her neck, her face as fresh, he thought, as though she 
were in England. She waved to dicni as tiie car went off through the 
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swale of high grass and curved around through the trees into the small 
hills of orchard bush. 

In the orchard bush they found a herd of unpala, and leaving the car 
they stalked one old ram, with long, widespread horns and Macomhcc 


as floating as those one makes sometimes in dreams. 

‘That was a good shot,’ Wilson said ‘They’re a small target ' 
‘Is it a worth-while head?’ Macomber asked. 

'It’s excellent,’ Wilson told him. 'You shoot like that .i’' ^ 
no trouble.’ 

‘Do you think we’ll 
‘There’' - 



I again. You were lovely tliis moniing. That is if blowing things’ 
s off is lovely.’ 

ere’s the lunch,’ said Wilson. ‘You’re very merryj aren’t you?’ 

/hy not? I didn’t come out here to be dull.’ 

fell, it hasn’t been dull,’ Wilson said. He could see the boulders in 
iver and the high bank beyond with the trees and he remembered 
norning. 

k, no,’ she said. ‘It’s been charming. And to-morrow. You don’t 
V how I look forward to to-morrow.’ 

hat’s eland he’s offering you,’ Wilson said. 

hey’re the big cowy things that jump like hares, aren’t tliey?’ 

suppose that describes tlrem,’ Wilson said. 

’s very good meat,’ Macomber said. 

id you shoot it, Francis?’ she asked. 

* 

es. 

hey ’re not dangerous, are diey?’ 

>nly if they fall on you,’ Wilson told her. 
m so glad.’ 

/hy not let up on the bitchery just a little, Margot,’ Macomber said, 
ng die eland steak and putting some mashed potato, gravy and carrot 
le down-turned fork that tined through the piece of meat, 
suppose I could,’ she said, ‘since you put it so pretdly.’ 
o-night we’ll have champagne for the lion,’ Wilson said. ‘It’s a bit 
hot at noon.’ 

>h, the lion,’ Margot said. ‘I’d forgotten the lion!’ 

l, Robert Wilson thought to himself, she is giving him a ride, isn’t 
Or do you suppose that’s her idea of putting up a good show? How 
Id a woman act when she discovers her husband is a bloody coward? 
> danmed cruel but they’re all cruel. They govern, of course, and to 
:rn one has to be cruel sometimes. Still, I’ve seen enough of their 
n terrorism. 

[ave some more eland,’ he said to her politely, 
lat afternoon, late, Wilson and Macomber went out in the motor 
with the native driver and die two gun-bearers. Mrs. Macomber 
;d in the camp. It was too hot to go out, she said, and slic was going 
them in the early morning. As dicy drove off Wilson saw her 
ling under the big tree, looking pretty rather than beauriful in her 
ly rosy khaki, her dark hair drawn back off her forehead and gathered 
knot low on her neck, her face as fresh, he thought, as though she 
; in England. She waved to them as the car went off through the 
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I ve got to kjl the damned thing,’ Macombcr said, miserably 
Well, tliat s wJiat you’re out here for, isn’t it?* 

Yes But 1 ni nervous Heanng lie dung roar gets on my nerves ’ 
Well then, as Wilson said, hill him and stop his roaring ’ 

Yes, darling, said Francis Macombcr ‘It sounds easy, doesn’t it’’ 
‘You're not afraid, are you*’ 

Of course not But I’m nervous from heanng him roar all night ’ 
‘You’ll kill him marvellously,’ she said ‘I know you wJl I’m awfully 
anxious to see it ’ 


‘Finish your breakfast and we’lj be starting ’ 

‘It’s not light yet,’ she said ‘This is a ridiculous hour ’ 

Just then the lion roared m a dcep-chcstcd moaning, suddenly guttural, 
ascendmg vibranon that seemed to shake the air and ended m a sigh and 
a heavy, deep-chested grunt 
'He sounds almost here,' Macombcr ’s wjfr said 
‘My God,’ said Macombcr ‘I hate that damned noise ’ 

‘It’s very impressive ’ 

’Impressive It’s frightful' 

Robert Wilson came up then carrying his short, ugly, shockingly big- 
bored 505 Gibbs and grmning 

‘Come on,’ he said 'Your gun-bearer has your Springfield and the big 
gun Everything’s in the car Have you solids*’ 

‘Yes’ 

l‘m ready,’ Mrs Macombcr said 

‘Must make lum stop that racket, Wilson said ‘You get in front The 
Mcmsahib can sit back here vvitli me 

They climbed into the motor car and, m the grey first daylight, moved 
off up the nver through the trees Macombcr opened the breech of his 
nfle and saw he had metal-cascd bullets, shut the bolt and put the nfle on 
safety He saw his hand was trembling He felt ui liis pocket for more 
caitndgcs and moved his fingers over the cartridges in the loops of his 
tunic front He turned back to where Wilson sat m the rear scat of the 
doorless, box-bodicd motor car beside hu wife, them both graming with 
exatcmeiit, and Wilson leaned fonvard and whispered ^ 

‘Sec the birds dropping Means the old boy lias left Jus kill 
On die far bank of the stream Macombcr could sec, above the trees, 
vultures circlmg and pjummctuig down , , , , , 

■CJianccs are lic'li come to drink along kcre, Wiljon whispered 


‘Before he goes to lay up Keep an eye out , , i. 

They w ere driving slowly along the high bank of the stream winch here 
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‘Sounds like an olci-tiiner,’ Robert Wilson said, looking up from Iris 
kippers and coffee. ‘Listen to liim cough.* 

‘Is he very close;* 

‘A mile or so up the stream.’ 

‘Will ^vc see Ihm;’ 

‘We’ll have a look.’ 

‘Does his roaring carry that far; It sounds as though he were right in 
camp.’ 

‘Carries a hell of a long way/ said Robert Wilson. ‘It’s strange the way 
it carries. Hope he’s a shootable cat. The boys said there was a very big 
one about here.’ 

‘Iff get a shot, wliere should I hit him,’ Macomber asked, ‘to stop him;’ 

‘la the shoulders,’ Wilson said. ‘In the neck if you can make it. Shoot 
for bone. Break him down.’ 

‘I hope I can place it properly/ Macomber said. 

‘You shoot very well,’ Wilson told him. ‘Take your time. Make sure 
of him. The first one in is the one that counts.’ 

‘What range will it be;’ 

‘Can’t tell. Lion has something to say about that. Don’t shoot unless 
it’s close enough so you can make sure,’ 

‘.-\t under a hundred yards;’ Macomber asked. 

W ilson looked at him quickly. 

‘Hundred’s about right. Might have to take him a bit under. Shouldn't 
chance a shot at much over that. A hundred’s a decent range. You can 
hit him whenever you want at that. Here comes the Memsahib.’ 

‘Good morning,' she said. ‘Arc we going after that lion;’ 

‘As soon as you deal witii your breakfast,’ Wilson said. ‘How are you 
feeling;’ 

‘Marvellous,’ she said. ‘I’m very excited.’ 

Til just go and see that evcryniiing is ready,’ Wilson went off. As he 
left the lion roared again. 

• ‘Noisy beggar,’ Wilson said. ‘We’ll put a stop to that.’ 

./ ‘What’s the matter, Francis;’ his wife asked him. 

‘Nothing,’ Macomber said. 

Yes, there is, she said. ‘What arc you upset about;’ 

‘Nothing,’ he said. 

loll me. she looked at him. ‘Don’t you feel well;’ 

It s diat damned roaring,’ he said. ‘It’s been going on all night, you 
know.’ 

Why didn c yon wake me,’ she said. ‘I’d love to have heard it.’ 
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I ve got to kill the damned thing,* Macomber said, miserably 
‘Well, that’s wliat you’re out here for, isn’t it?’ 

Yes But 1 m ner\ ous Hearing the thing roar gets on my ner\ es ’ 
'^cU then, si ^Wilson said, kill him and stop his roaring ’ 

Yes, darling, said Francis Macomber ‘It sounds easj , doesn’t it?’ 
‘You’re aot afraid, are you»’ 

Of course not But I’m nervous &om hearing lum roar all night * 
You 11 kill hint rnarvellousiy, shesaid ‘I know you will I’mawfiilly 
anxious to sec it ’ 

‘Finish your breakfast and wc’ll be starting ’ 

‘It’s not light yet,’ she said ‘This is a ndtetdous hour ’ 

Just then the lion roared m a deep-chested moaning, suddenly guttural, 
ascending vibration that seemed to shake tlic air and ended m a sigh and 
a heavy, deep-chested grunt 
‘He sounds almost here,’ Macomber ’$ wife said 
*My God,’ said Macomber ‘I hate that damned noise ' 

'It’s very impressive ’ 

‘Impressive It’s fcightful^ 

Robert Wilson came up tlicn carrying his short, ugly, sliockingly big- 
bored $ 0 $ Gibbs and gruming 

‘Come on,’ he said Your gun-bearer lias your Springfield and die big 
gun Everything s m the car Have you solids’’ 

‘Yes’ 


‘I'm ready,’ Mrs Macomber said 

‘Must make him stop that racket 'Wilson said ‘You get m front The 
Meinsahib can sit back here with me 
They climbed mto the motor car and, in tlic grey fint dayliglit, moved 
off up tlic nver through the trees Macomber opened the breccli of Jus 
nfle and saw he had metal-cascd bullets, shut the bolt and put the rifle on 
safety He saw his hand was crcmblmg He felt in Jus pocket for more 
cartridges and moved Jus fingers over the cartridges in tlie loops of his 
tunic front He turned back to where Wilson sat in the rear scat of the 
doorless, box-bodicd motor car beside his wife, tlicm both griniung with 
exatement, and Wilson leaned forward and whispered ^ 

‘See die birds dropping Means the old boy has left his kill 

On tlie far bank of the stream Macomber could sec above die trees, 


vultures circling and plummeting down 
‘Chances arc he’ll come to dnnk Joog 


here,’ Wilson whispered 


‘Before be goes to lay up Keep an eye out 
They were dnvmg slowly along the high bank of the stream w hich iierc 
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cut deeply to its boulder-filled bed, and they woimd in and out tiirough 
big trees as they drove. Macomber was watcliing die opposite bank when 
he felt Wilson take hold of liis arm. The car stopped. 

‘There he is,’ he heard the whisper. ‘Ahead and to th 6 right. Get out 
and take him. He’s a marvellous lion.’ 

Macomber saw the lion now. He was standing almost broadside, his 
great head up and turned toward them. The early morning breeze diat 
blew toward them was just stirring his dark mane, and the lion looked 
huge, silhouetted on die rise of bank in the grey moming light, his 
shoulders heavy, his barrel of a body bulking smoothly. 

‘How far is he?’ asked Macomber, raising Iiis rifle. 

‘About seventy-five. Get out and take him.’ 

‘Why not shoot from where I am?’ 

‘You don’t shoot them from cars,’ he heard Wilson saying in his ear. 
‘Get our. He’s not going to stay there all day.’ 

Macomber stepped out of the curved opening at the side of the front 
seat, on to the step and down on to the ground. The lion still stood looking 
majestically and coolly toward this object that his eyes only showed in 
silhouette, bulking like some super-rhino. There was no man smell 
carried toward him and he watched the object, moving his great head a 
little from side to side. Then watching the object, not afraid, but liesi- 
tating before going down the bank to drink with such a thing opposite 
liim, he saw a man figure detach itself from it and he turned Jiis heavy 
head and swung away toward the cover of the trees as he heard a cracking 
crash and felt the slam of a .30-06 320-grain solid bullet that bit his flank 
and ripped in sudden hot scalding nausea through his stomach. He 
trotted, heavy, big-footed, swinging wounded fuU-bcUied, through the 
trees to-ward the tall grass and cover, and the crash came again to go past 
him ripping the air apart. Then it crashed again and he felt the blow as it 
liit his lower ribs and ripped on through, blood sudden hoc and frothy in 
his mouth, and he galloped toward the liigh grass where he could crouch 
and not be seen and make them bring die crashing thing close enough 
so he could make a rush and get the man that held it. 

Macomber had not thought how the lion felt as he got out of the car. 
He only knew liis hands were shaking and as he walked away from the 
car it was almost impossible for him to make his legs move. They were 
stilf in the thighs, but he could feel the muscles fluttering. He raised the 
rifle, sighted on the junction of the lion’s head and shoulders and pulled 
the trigger. Nodiing happened though he pulled until he thought his 
finger would break. Then he knew he had the safety on and as he lowered 
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the iifle to move the safet) o\er he mtned another frozen pace forward, 
and the lion seeing his silhouette now clear of the silhouette of the car,' 
turned and started offat a trot, and asMacomberf'-'-'^ hunk 

‘ ‘ om- 
^ _ -/ond 

UiC iroiong non He shot again, remembering to lower his aim, and they 
aU heard the huliet hit, and the hon ent into a gallop and was m the tall 
grass before he had the bolt pushed forward 
Macomber stood there feeling side at his stomach, his band^ that held 
the Springfield still cocked, shaking, and his wife and Robert Wilson 
were standmg by him Beside lum too were the two gun-bearers chatter- 
ing m Wakamba 

‘I hit him,’ Macomber said ’I hit him twice ’ 

'You gut-shot him and you hit him somewhere forward/ Wilson said 
•without enthusiasm The gun-bearers looked very grave They were 
silent now 

‘You may have killed him,’ Wilson went on ‘We’ll have to wait a 
while before we go in to find out ’ 

‘What do }ou meanf 

‘Let him get sick before we foUow him up ’ 

‘Oh,’ saia Macomber 

‘He’s a hell of a fine lion.’ Wilson said cheerfully ‘He's gotten mto a 
bad place though ’ 

‘Why IS It bad?’ 

‘Can’t sec him until you’re on him ’ 

‘Ob/ said Macomber 

suy here m the car 
His moudi was very 


‘Why?’ she asked 

‘Wilson says to ’ , . , ,, 

‘We’re going to have ajook,' Wilson said You sta) here You can 
sec even better from here 

‘All right ’ j I I 1 j vr 

Wilson spoke m Swahdi to the dmet He nodded and said Yes 

they went down the steq) bank and across die stream climbmg 
over and around the boulders and up the other bank puUmg up bv some 
projecting roots, and along it until the) found where the bon bad been 
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uottiiig when Maconibcc first shot. There was dark biood on the short 
grass tliac tlic gun-bearers pointed out with grass stems, and that ran away 
behind the river bank trees. 

‘What do we do?' asked Maconiber. 

‘Not much choice,’ said Wilson. ‘We can’t bring the car over. Bank’s 
too steep. We’ll let him stifl'cn up a bit and then you and i’ll go in and 
liavc a look for him.’ 

‘Can’t we set the grass on fire?’ Macomber asked, 

‘Too green.’ 

‘Can't we send beaters?' 

Wilson looked at him appraisingly. ‘Of course we can,’ he said. ‘But 
it’s just a touch murderous. You see we know the lion’s wounded. You 
can drive an unwounded lion — he’ll move on ahead of a noise — but a 
wounded lion’s going to charge. You can’t see him until you’re right on 
him. He’ll make himself perfectly flat in cover you wouldn’t think would 
hide a hare. You can’t very well send boys in there to that sort of a siiow. 
Somebody bound to get mauled.’ 

‘What about the gun-bearers?’ 

‘Oh, thcy’ii go witii us. It’s their shaiiri. You sec, they signed on for 
it. They don’t look too happy though, do they?’ 

‘I don’t want to go in there,’ said Macomber. It was out before he 
knew he’d said it. 

‘Neither do I,’ said Wilson very cheerily. ‘Really no choice thougli.’ 
Then, as an afterthought, he glanced at Macomber and saw suddenly how 
he was trembling and the pitiful look on his face. 

‘You don’t liave to go in, of course,’ he said. ‘That’s what I’m hired 
for, you know. That’s why I’m so expensive.’ 

‘You mean you’d go in by yourself? Why not leave him there?’ 

Robert Wilson, whose entire occupation had been with the lion and 
the problem he presented, and who had not been thinking about xMacom- 
ber except to note that he was rather windy, suddenly felt as though he 
liad opened the wrong door in a hotel and seen something shameful. 

‘Wltat do you mean?’ 

‘Why not just leave him?’ 

‘You mean pretend to ourselves lie hasn’t been hit?’ 

‘No. just drop it.’ 

‘It isn’t done.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘For one thing, he’s certain to be suffering. For anotiicr, someone else 
might run on to him.’ 
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uotcing when Macomber first shot. There was dark blood oir the short 
grass tliat the gun-bearers pointed out with grass stems, and that ran away 
bcliind the river bank trees. 

‘What do we do?’ asked Macomber. ‘ 

‘Not much choice,’ said Wilson. ‘We can’t bring the car over. Bank’s 
too steep. We’ll let liim stiSen up a bit and then you and I’ll go in and 
have a look for him.’ 

‘Can’t we set the grass on fire;’ Macomber asked. 

‘Too green.’ 

‘Can’t we send beaters?’ 

Wilson looked at him appraisingly. ‘Of coiursc we can,’ he said. ‘But 
it’s just a touch murderous. You sec we know the lion’s wounded. You 
can drive an lurwounded lion — he’ll move on ahead of a noise — but a 
wounded lion’s going to cliargc. You can’t sec him until t'ou’re right on 
him. He’ll make liimself perfectly flat in cover you wouldn’t think would 
hide a hare. You can’t very well send boys in there to that sort of a shotv. 
Somebody bound to get mauled.’ 

‘What about the gun-bearers?’ 

‘Oh, cliey’ll go %vith us. It’s their sliattri. You see, they signed on for 
it. Tiiey don’t look too happy though, do they?’ 

‘I don’t want to go in there,’ said Macomber. It W'as out before he 
knew he’d said it. 

‘Neither do I,’ said Wikoii very cheerily. ‘Really no choice though.’ 
Then, as an aftcrdiought, he glanced at Macomber and saw suddenly how 
he was trembling and the pitiful look on his face. 

‘You don’t have to go in, of course,’ he said, ‘That’s what I’m liircd 
for, you know. Tiiat’s why I’m so expensive.’ 

‘You mean you’d go in by yourself? Why not leave him there?’ 

Robert Wilson, whose entire occupation had been wdth the lion and 
tire problem he presented, and who had not been tihjiking about xMacom- 
ber except to note that he was rather windy, suddenly felt as though lie 
had opened the wrong door in a hotel and seen something shameful. 

‘what do you mean?’ 

‘Why not Just LMye him?’ 

‘Yon mean pretend to ourselves he h.isn’t been hit?’ 

‘No. Just drop it.’ 

‘It isn't done.’ 

‘Wliy not?’ 

‘For one thing, ise’-s certain to be suficring. For another, someone else 
might run on to him.’ 
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‘I sec ’ 

‘But you don’t have to have anything to do with it ’ 

‘I’diiketo,’ Macomher said ‘rmjustscarcd, yoiiknoiv’ 

1 11 go ahead*when we go in, Wilson said, ‘witli Kongoiii trackuig 
You keep behind me and a little to one s'dc Chances are we’ll hear him 
growl If we see him we’ll both shoot Don’t worry about anything 
I’ll keep ) ou backed up As a matter of fact, you know, perhaps you’d 
better not go It might be much better Why don’t you go over and join 
the Memsalnb wlnle I just get it over witli*’ 

‘No, I want to go ’ 

‘All nght ’ said Wilson ‘But don’t go m if you don’t want to This is 
my s/inin now, you know ’ 

'I want to go,’ said Macomber 
They sat under a tree and smoked 

‘Want to go back and speak to the Memsahib while we’re vvamng»' 
Wilson asked 
‘No’ 

‘I’ll just step back and tell her to be patient ’ 

‘Good,’ said Macomber He sat there, sweating under lus arms, his 
mouth dry, his stomach hollow feeling, wanting to find courage to tell 
Wilson to go on and fimsh off the lion without hun He could not know 
tiiat Wilson was furious because he had not noticed the state he was in 
earlier and sent h-m back to lus wife Wlule he sat there Wilson came up 
'I have your big gun,’ he said Take it We’ve given him time, I think 
Come on ’ 

Macomber took the big gun and Wilson said 

'Keep behind me and about five yards to the right and do exactly as I 
tell you ’ Then he spoke m Swahili to the two gun-bcarcrs who looked 
the picture of gloom 

‘Let’s go,’ he said , , i i 

‘Could I have a drink of watcr»’ Macomber asked Wil'on spoke to 
the older gun-bearer, who wore a canteen on lus belt and the mm 
unbuckled It, unscre%ved the top and handed it to Macomber ^ who took 
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up and down oHiis long, black-tuftcd tail. He had turned at bay as soon 
as he had readied this cover and he was sick widi the wound through his 
full belly, and weakening with the wound tlirough his lungs that brought 
a thin foamy red to his mouth each time he breathed. Idis flanks were 
wet and hot and flies were on tlie little openings die solid bullets had 
made in liis tawny hide, and his big yellow eyes, narrowed with hate, 
looked straight ahead, only blinking when the pain came as he breathed, 
and his claws dug in the soft baked earth. All of him, pain, sickness, 
hatred and all of his remaining strengdi, was tightening into an absolute 
concentration for a rush. He could hear the men talking and lie waited, 
gathering all of himself into tliis preparation for a charge as soon as die 
men would come mto the grass. As he heard their voices his tail stiffened 
to twitch up and down, and, as they came into the edge of the grass, he 
made a cougliing grunt and charged. 

Kongoni, the old gim-bcarer, in the lead watching the blood spoor, 
Wilson watcliing the grass for any movement, his big gun ready, die 
second gim-bearer looking ahead and listening, Macomber close to 
Wilson, his rifle cocked, they hadjust moved mto the grass when Macom- 
ber heard the blood-choked coughing grunt, and saw the swishing rush 
in the grass. The next thing he knew he was running; running wildly, in 
panic in the open, nmning toward the stream. 

He heard the carawong! of Wilson’s big rifle, and again in a second 
crashing corawotig! and turning saw the lion, horrible-looking now, with 
half his head seeming to be gone, crawling toward Wilson in the edge of 
the tall grass while the red-faced man worked the bolt on die short ugly rifle 
and aimed carefully as anodier blasting carawong! came from the muzzle, 
and die crawling, heavy, yellow bulk of the lion stiffened and the huge, 
mutilated head slid forward and Macomber, standing by himself in the 
clearing where he had run, holding a loaded rifle, while two black men 
and a white man looked back at him in contempt, knew the lion was 
dead. He came toward Wilson, his talhiess all seeming a naked reproach, 
and Wilson looked at liim and said: 

‘Want to take pictures?' 

‘No,’ he said. 

That was all anyone had said until dicy reached the motor car. Then 
Wilson had said: 

‘Hell of a fine lion. Boys will skin him out. We might as well stay 
here in tlic shade.’ 

Macomber’s wife had not looked at liim nor he at her and he had sat 
by her in the bad- seat with Wilson sitting in the front scat. Once he had 
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reached over aiid taken his wife’s 
had removed her hand from his 


hand widiout looking at her and she 
Lookinir across the stream •», i 


en 

cd 

ad 


Mr Robert Wilson,’ she said ‘Tlic beautiful red-faced Mr Robert 
Wilson ’ 

Then she sat down beside Maconiber again and looked away across 
the stream to \vhcre die hon lay, with uplifted, whitc-muscIcd, tendon- 
marked naked forearms, and white bloating belly, as the black men 
fleshed away the skm Fmally the gun-bcaren brought the skin o\ er, w et 
and heavy, and climbed m behmd with it, rolling it up before they got m, 
and the motor car starred- No one had said an) thing more until they 
were back m camp 

That was the story of die lion Macomber did not know how the hon 
had felt before he started his rush, nor during it when die unbelievable 
smash of the 505 wth a muzzle velocity of two tons had lut lum in the 
mouth, nor what kept lum coming after that, when the second nppmg 
crash bad smashed his hind quartenand he had come crawhng on toward 
the crashing, blastuig dung tliat had dcstro)ed him Wilson knew 
something «out it and only expressed it by $a)mg, ‘Damned fine lion,' 
but Macomber did not know how Wilson felt about things either He 
did not know liow his wife felt except that she was through widi him 

His wife had been dirough with him before but it never lasted He 
was very wealthy, and would be much wealthier, and he knew she 
would not leave lum ever now That was one of the few things that he 
really knew He knew about that about motor-c) cics — that w as earliest 
— about motor-cars, about duck-shooting, about fislimg, trout, salmon 
and big-sca, about sex m books, many books, too many books, about all 
court games, about dogs, not much about horses, about hangmg on to 
his money, about most of the other dungs his world dealt m, and about 
his -wife not leaving him His wife had been a great beauty and she was 
sail a great beauty m Africa, but she was not a great enough beaut) anv 
more at home to be able to leave him and better herself and she knew it 
and he knew it She had missed the chance to leave him and he knew it 
If he had been better with women she would probablv have started to 
worry about him gettmg another new, beautiful wife but she knew too 
much about him to worry about him either Also, he had alwavs had 3 
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grcac tolerance which seemed the nicest thing about liim it it were not 
the most sinister. 

All in all they were known as a comparatively happily married couple, 
one of those whose disruption is often rumoured but never occurs, and 
as the society columnist put it, they were adding more than a spice of 
adventure to their much envied and ever-enduring Rotuaticc by a Safari 
in what was known as Darkest Africa until the Martin Johnsons lighted it 
on so many silver screens where they were pursuing Old Siuiba the lion, 
the buffalo, Teuibo the elephant and as well collecting specimens for the 
Museum of Natural History. This same columnist had reported them on 
the verge at least three times in the past and they had been. But they 
always made it up. They had a sound basis of union. Margot was too 
beautiful for Macomber to divorce her and Macomber had too mudi 
money for Margot ever to leave him. 

It was now about three o’clock in the morning and Francis iVIacombcr, 
who had been asleep a little wliile after he had stopped thinking about the 
lion, wakened and then slept again, woke suddenly, frightened in a dream 
of the bloody-headed lion standing over him, and listening while his heart 
pounded, he realized that his wife was not in the other cot in the tent. 
He lay awake with that knowledge for two hours. 

At the eitd of that time his wife came into the tent, lifted her mosquito 
bar and crawled cosily into bed. 

‘Where have you been?’ Macomber asked in the darkness. 

‘Hello,’ she said. ‘Arc you awake?’ 

‘Where have you been?’ 

‘1 just went out to get a breath of air.’ 

‘You did, like hell.’ 

‘What do you want me to say, darling?’ 

‘Wlicre have you been?’ 

‘Out to get a breath of air.’ 

‘Tiiat’s a new name for it. You are a bitch.’ 

‘Well, you’re a coward.’ 

‘All right,’ he said. ‘What of it?’ 

‘Nothing as far as I’m concerned. But please let’s not talk, darling, 
because I’m very sleepy.’ 

‘You think that I’ll take anything.' 

‘I know you will, sweet.’ 

‘Well, I won’t.’ 

‘Please, darling, let’s not talk. I’m so very sleepy.'- 

1 here wasu t going to beany of that. You promised there wouldn’t be.’ 
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FRANCIS MaCOMBER 
‘Well, there is now,’ she said swecdy 

‘You said if we made tins tnp that there would be none of that You 
promised’ 

‘Yes, darling That’s the way I meant « to be But tlie trip was spoiled 
yesterday We don’t have to ulk about it, do wci’ 

‘You don’t wait long when you have an advantage, do you*’ 

‘Please Jet’s not talk I’m so sleepy, darling ' 

T’m gomg to talk ’ 

‘Don’t mmd me then, because I’m gomg to sleep ' And she did 
At breakfast diey were all three at the ubie before daylight and Pranas 
Macomber found that, of all the many men that he had hated, he hated 
Robert Wilson the most 

‘Sleep well*’ Wilson asked m his throaty voice, filling a pipe 
‘Did you?’ 

‘Topping,’ the white hunter told him 
You bastard, thought Macomber, you insolent bastard 
So she woke him when she came in, Wilson thought looking at them 
Ijoth with lu5 flat, cold eyes Well, why doesn’t he keep Jus wfe wliere 
she belongs? What docs he think I am, a bloody plaster saint* Let him 
keep her where she belongs It’s his own fault 
‘Do you thmk we’ll find buflalo*’ Margot asked, pushing away a dish 
of apneots 

‘Chance of it,’ Wilson said and soulcd at her ‘Why don’t > ou stay in 
camp?’ 

‘Not for anything,’ she told lum 

‘Why not order her to stay in camp?’ Wilson said to Macomber 
‘You order her,’ said Macomber coldly 

‘Let’s not have any ordering, nor,’ tuniing to Macomber, any siUmcss, 
Pranas,’ Margot said quite pleasantly 
‘Are you ready to start*’ Macomber asked ^ 

‘Any time,’ Wilson told bun ‘Do you want the Memsahib to go? 

Docs It make any diflercncc whether I do or not* 

The hell with it. thought Robert Wilson The utter complete hell 
with it So this IS what it’s going to be like Well this is what it s gomg 
to be hke, then 

‘Makes no difference,’ he said 

‘You’re sure you wouldn't like to staj m camp with her >ourself and 
let me go out and hunt tlie buffalo* Macomber asked ^ 

‘Can’t do that,’ said Wilson ‘Wouldn’t talk rot if I were you 
‘I’m not talking rot I’m disgusted 
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FRANCIS MACOMUER 

Wilson had ordered a ivay sliovdled out the day before so they could 
reach the parklike wooded rolling country on the fat side 
It was a good momng, Wilson thought. There was a heavy dc\v and 
as the wheels w througli the grass and low bushes he could smell the 
odour of the crushed fronds It was an odour hJee verbena and he liked 
this early morning smell of tlie dew, the crushed braden and the look of 


The buffalo that he was after stayed m the daytime in a thick swamp 
where it was impossible to get a shot, but in the night they fed out into 
an open stretch of country and if he could conic between them and their 
swamp with the car, Macomber would have a good chance at them m 
the open He did not want to hunt buff with Macomber m duck cover 
He did not want to hunt buff or anything else with Macomber at all, but 
he was a professional liunter and he had hunted with some rare ones in 
htt time If they got buff to-day dicre would oidy be rhino to come and 
the poor man would have gone through his dangerous game and things 

nan and 

" . h plenty 

rc a way 


He, Robert Wilson, earned a doutile size cot on safari to accommodate 
any windfalls he might receive He had hunted for a certain clientele, the 
mtemational, fast^ sportmg set. where the women did not feel they were 
getting dieir money’s worth unless they had shared diat cot with the 
white hunter He despised diem when he was aw ay from them although 
he liked some of them well enough at the time, but he made his living by 
tliem, and their standards were lus standards as long as they were hiring 
him 

They were his standards m all except the shooting He Jiad his own 
standards about the killing and they could live up to them or get someone 
else to hunt them He knew, too, that they all respected him for this 
Hus Macomber was an odd one though Damned if he vwn n Now the 
wife Well, the wife Yes, die ivifc Hm die wife Web, he dropped 
all that He looked around at them Macomber sat gnm and furious 
Mirgot snulcj at htm Sha looked yomga to-day more mooemt^d 
fresher and not so professtonally bcauM Whats n. her God 
knows, Wilson tijought She liadn t talked much last night At that it 
was a pleasure to sec her 
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FRANCIS AlACOMBER. 

WUsoii liad ordered a way shovelled out the day before so they could 
reach tlie parklike wooded rolling country on the far side 
It -rt as a good morning. Wilson thought There was a heavy dew and 
as the wheels wAit through the crass and low ij smell the 

id he liked 
the look of 
j ~ a “ the car 
made Its way through the uiitrackcd, paikhkc country He bad put the 
two in the back scat out of his mmd now and avas thinkmg about buffalo 
The buffalo that he was after stayed m the daytime m a thick swamp 
where it was impossible to get a shot, but m the mght tliey fed out into 
an open stretch of country and if he could come between them and their 

m m 
3vcr 

* —r hut 

he was a professional hunter and be had hunted with some rare ones in 
Kis time If they got buff to-day there would only be rhino to come and 
the poor man would have gone through h/J <hi3gcrous game and things 
might pick up He’d have notlimg more to do with the woman and 
Macomoer would get over that too He must have gone through plenty 
of that before by the look of things Poor beggar He must have a way 
of getting over it Well, it was tlie poor sod s o\vn bloody fault 
He, Robert Wilson earned a double size cot on safari to accommodate 
any wmdfalls he might receive He had hunted for a certain chcntelc, the 
mtemational, fast; sporting set, where the women did not feci they were 


him 

They were his standards in all except the shooting He had his own 
standards about tlie killmg and they could live up to them or get someone 
else to hunt them He knew, too that they all respected him for this 
This Macomber was an odd one though Damned if he wasn’t Now the 
wife Well, the wife Yes, the wife Hm the wife Well, he’d dropped 
all that He looked around at them Macomber sat gnm and furious 
Margot smiled at him She looked younger to-day more innocent and 
fresher and not so professionally beautiful What s m her heart God 
knows, Wilson tliought She hadn’t talked mucli last night At that it 
was a pleasure to sec her 
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T])e motor car climbed up a slight rise aud went ou through the trees 
and then out into a grassy prairie-like opening and kept in the shelter of 
the trees along the edge, the driver going slowly and Wilson looking 
carefully out across the prairie and all along its far side. He stopped the 
car and studied the opening witii his field glasses. Then he motioned to 
the driver to go on and the car moved slowly along, the driver avoiding 
warthog holes and driving around the mud castles ants liad built. Then, 
looking across the opening, Wilson suddenly turned and said, 

‘By Cod, tljerc they are!’ 

And looking where he pointed, while the car jumped forward and 
Wilson spoke in rapid Swahili to the driver, Macomber saw three huge 
black animals looking almost cylindrical in their long heaviness, like big 
black tank cars, moving at a gallop across the far edge of the open prairie. 
They moved at a stiff-necked, stiff-bodied gallop and he could see the 
upswept wide black horns on their heads as they galloped heads out; the 
heads not moving. 

‘TheyTe three old bulls,’ Wilson said. ‘We’ll cut them off before they 
get to the swamp.’ 

The car was going a wild forty-five miles an hour across the open and 
as Macomber watched, the buffalo got bigger and bigger until he could 
sec the grey, hairless, scabby look of one huge bull and how his neck 
was apart of his shoulders and the shiny black of his horns as he galloped 
a little behind the others that were strung out in that steady plunging gait; 
and then, the car swaying as thougli it had just jumped a road, they drew 
up close and he could see the plunging hugeness of the bull, and the dust 
in his sparsely haired hide, the wide boss of horn and his outstretched, 
wide-nostrilled muzzle, and he was raising his rifle when Wilson shouted, 
‘Not from the car, you fool!’ and he had no fear, only hatred of Wilson, 
while the brakes clamped on and die car skidded, ploughing sideways to 
an almost stop and Wilson was out on one side and he on the other, 
scumbling as his feet hit the still speeding-by of the earth, and then lie 
was sliooting at the bull as lie moved away, hearing the bullets whunk 
into him, emptying lus rifle at him as he moved steadily away, finally 
remembering to get In’s shots forward into die slioulder, and as lie 
fumbled to re-load, he saw the bull was down. Down on his knees, his 
big head tossing, and seeing the other two still galloping he shot at the 
leader and hit him. I le shot again and missed and lie heard the carawoiigittg 
roar .as Wils(.)n siiot and saw the leading bull slide forward on to his 
nose. 

Get that other,’ Wilson said. ‘Now you’re shooting!’ 
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But the other bull was moving steadily at the same gallop and he 
nussed, throwing a spout of dirt, and Wilson missed and the dust rose 
m a cloud and Wilson shouted, ‘Come on He’s too far'’ and grabbed his 
arm and thev v\*ere m tlie car agam, Macomber and Wilson Iianging on 
the sides and rocketing swaymgly over the uneven ground, dra\^g up 
on the steady, plunging, heavy-necked, straight-moving gallop of die 
bull 

They were behind him and Macomber was filling his nfle, dropping 
shells on to the ground, jamming i^ cleanng the lam, then they were 
almost up witli the bull when Wdson yelled Stop.'^and the car skidded 
so that It almost swung over and Macomber fell forward on to his feet, 
slammed his bolt forward and fired as forward as he could aim into 
the galloping, rounded black back, aimed and shot again, then again, 
then agam, and the bullets, all of them hittmg, had no effect on the 
buffalo that he could see Then Wilson shot, the roar deafenmg him, 
and he could see tlie bull stagger Macombershot again, aiming carefully, 
and do\vn he came, on to ms knees 
‘All right,’ Wilson said ‘Nice work That's the tliree ' 

Macomber felt a drunken elation 
‘How many ames did you shoot?’ he asked 

‘Just tliree,^ Wilson said ‘You killed the first bull The biggest one 
I helped you finish the otlier two Afraid tliey miglit have got into cover 
You had diem killed I was just mopping up a little You shot damn 
well ’ 

‘Let’s go to the car,' said Macomber I want a drink 
‘Got to finish off that buff first,’ Wilson told him The buffalo was on 
his knees and he jerked his head funoosly and bellowed in pig-eyed, 
roaring rage as they came toivard him 
‘Watch he doesn’t get up,’ Wilson said Then, Get a little broadside 
and take him in the neck just bdiind the car ’ 

Macomber aimed car^oUy at the centre of the huge, jerking, rage- 
driven neck and shot At die shot the head dropped forward 
‘That does It,’ said Wilson ‘Gotthespme They’reahcUofalookmg 
dung, aren’t they?’ . , , - , 

‘Let’s get the drink,’ said Macomber In his life he had never felt so 
good 

In the car Macomber ’s wife sat very white faced ^ You were mar- 
vellous, darling,’ she said to Macomber What a ride 
‘Was It rougin’ Wilson asked ^ 

‘It was frightful I’ve never been more fnghtened m my life 
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‘let’s ali iiavc a drink, ' Maconibcr said. 

‘By all means,’ said Wilson. ‘Give it to tlie Mcnisahib.’ S!)c drank the 
neat whisky from the flask and sljuddercd a little when she swallowed. 
She handed the flask to Macomber who handed it to ^^‘ilson. 

‘It was frightfully exciting,’ she said. ‘It’s given me a dreadful headache. 
I didn’t know you were allowed to shoot them from the cars though.’ 

‘No one shot from cars,’ said Wilson coldly. 

‘I mean chase them from cars.’ 

‘Wouldn’t ordinarily,’ Wilson said. ‘Seemed sporting enough to me 
though while we were doing it. Taking more chance driving that way 
across the plain full of holes and one thing and another than hunting on 
foot. Buffalo could have charged as each time we shot if he liked. Gave 
him every chance. Wouldn’t mention it to anyone though. It’s illegal if 
that’s what you mean.’ 

‘It seemed very unfair to me,’ Margot said, ‘chasing those big helpless 
things in a motor car.’ 

‘Did itf said Wilson. 

‘What would happen if they heard about it in Nairobi?’ 

‘I'd lose my licence for one thing. Other unpleasantnesses,' Wilson 
said, taking a drinl: from the flask. ‘I'd be out of business.’ 

‘Really?’ 

‘Yes, really,’ 

‘Well,’ said Macomber, and lie smiled for the first time all day. ‘Now 
she lias something on you.’ 

‘You have sucli a pretty way of putting things, Francis,’ Margot 
Macomber said. Wilson looked at them both. If a four-letter man 
marries a five-letter woman, he was thinking, v/hat number of letters 
would their children be? What he said was, ‘We lost a gun-bearer. Did 
you notice it?’ 

‘My God, no,’ Macomber said. 

‘Here he comes,' Wilson said, ‘Fle's all right. He must have fallen off 
wlien we left the first bull.’ 

Approaching tlicm was the middle-aged gun-bearer, limping along in 
his knitted cap, kliaki tunic, sliorts and rubber sandals, gloomy-faced and 
disgusted looking. As lie came up he called out to Wilson in Swahili and 
they all saw the change in the white hunter’s face. 

'Wiiat docs he say?’ as!:cd Margot. 

‘He says die first bull got up and went into the bush,’ Wilson said with 
no e.xpression in his voice, 

‘Oh,’ said Macomber blankly, 
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‘Then it’s going to be just like the Lon,’ said Margot, full of anticina- 
t\on ^ 

'It’s not goma to be a damned bit Lkc the lion,' Wilson told bet 'Did 
you wMit anotnei dnnk, Macombcri' 

‘Thanks, yes,’ Macombcr said He expected die feeling he had bad 
about the hon to come back but jt did not For the iirst time m his life 
he really felt wholly without fear Instead of fear he hzd a fcelmg of 
definite elation 

‘We’ll go and have a look at the second hull,’ Wilson said TJl tell the 
driver to put the car m the shade ’ 

‘WJiat are you going to dot’ asked Margaret Macombcr 
‘Take a look at die buff,’ Wilson said 
•‘i’U come’ 


‘Come along ’ 

The three of them walked over to where the second buffalo hulked 
blackly m the open, head forward on the grass, the massive horns swung 
wide 

‘He's a very good head,’ Wilson said ‘That’s close to a lift) -inch 
Spread ’ 

' ' delight 

• • ‘Can't we go into the shade?' 

' , . said to Macombcr, and pointed 

‘See that patch of bushi’ 

‘Yes ’ 

‘That’s where the first bull went m The gun bearer said when he fell 
off the bull was down He was watching us hcUmg along and the other 
tuo buff galloping When he looked up there was tlic bull up and 
looking at him Gun-bearer ran like hell and die bull went off slowly 
into that bush ’ 

‘Can we go in after him now?’ asked Maojmber eagerly ^ 

Wilson looked at him appraisingly Damned if tlus isn c a strange 
one, he thought Yesterday he's scared sick and to-day he s a ruddy 
fire-eater 

‘No, we'il give him a while ’ , „ i . j 

•Let’s picas? go mto the shade,' Margot said Her face was wlute and 
she looked lU , i t j- 

They made their way to the car where it stood under a single, 

spreading tree and aU climbed m 

'Chances are he’s dead in there,’ Wiisonicmaiked. AU- -ttie 

have a look ’ , 
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FRANCIS MACOMBER 

‘Then it’s going to be just hkc the hon.* said Margot, full of antiapa- 

'It’s not gome to be a damned bit hke the hon,' Wdson told her ‘Did 
you want anotner drink, Macombext' 

‘Tha^, yes,’ Macomber said He expected the feehng he had had 
about die hon to come back but it did not. For the first time m his hfe 
be really felt wholly without fear Instead of fear he had a feehng of 
definite elation 

‘We’ll go and have a look at the second bull,’ Wilson said ‘I’ll tell the 
driver to put the car m the shade ’ 

‘What are you gomg to dot’ asked Margaret Macomber 
‘Take a look at the bufi",’ Wilson said 
‘rU come ’ 

‘Come along* 

The three of them walked over to where the second buffalo bulked 
blackly m the open, head forward on the grass, the massive horns swung 
wde 

'He's a Very good head,’ Wilson said. ‘That’s close to a fifty-inch 
spread ’ 

' ' 1 delight 

* * ‘Can’t we go wto the shadef 

w , e said to Macomber, and pointed 

‘See that patch of bush*' 

‘Yes’ 

‘That’s where the first bull went id The gun-bearer said when he fell 
off the bull was down He was watching m hcllmg along and the other 
two buff* gallopuig When be looked up there was the bull up and 
looking at him Gun-bearer ran hkc hell and die bull went off slowly 
into tliat bush ’ 

‘Can we go in after him nowf asked Macomber eagerly 
Wilson looked at hun appraismgly Damned if this isn’t a strange 
one, he thought Yesterday he’s seated sick and to-day he s a ruddy 
fire-eater 

‘No, we’U give him a while ’ 

‘Let’s please go mto the shade,* Matgot said Her face was wlutc and 
she looked ill 

They made their way to the car where it stood under a single, wide- 
spreading tree and all climbed m i , .n 

‘Chances are he’s dead in there,* Wdson remarked After a httle we II 
have a look ’ 
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FRANCIS MACOAIBER 

bemg ingly too Motor car too Motor cars made it faniJiar Be a 
damn fire-eater now He’d seen it in tie war wotk the same way Mote 
of a change than any loss of vitgimty Fear gone like an operation 
Something else^rew in its place Mam thmg a man had Made him 
mco a man. 'Women knew it too No bloodv fear 


of 


was But she saw the change m Franas Macomber now 
‘Do you have that feeling of happiness about what’s going to happen’’ 
Macomber asked, still exploring his new wealth 
‘You’re not supposed to mention it/ Wilson said, looking in tlie other’s 
face ‘Much more fashionable to say you’re scared Mind you, you'll be 
scared too, plenty of times ’ 

‘But you have a fcelmg of happiness about action to come?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Wilson ‘There’s that Doesn’t do to talk too much about 
allthis Talk the whole tlung away Noplcasurcinanythmgjfyoumouth 
It up too much ’ 

lou’re both talking roc,’ said Margot ‘Just because you've chased 
some helpless animals ui a motor car you talk like heroes ' 

‘Sorry,’ said Wilson ‘I have been gassing too mucli ’ She's worried 
about It already, he thought 

‘If you don’t know what wc’rc talking about why not keep out ofic»’ 
Macomber asked his wife, 

‘You’ve gotten awfully brave, awfully suddenly,’ his wife said con- 
temptuously, but her contempt was not secure She was very afraid of 
something 

Macomber laughed, a very natural hearty laugh ‘You know I have,' 
he said ‘I really have ’ 

‘Isn’t It sort of late’’ Margot said bitterly Because she had done the 
best she could for many years back and the way they v, etc togedicr now 
Was no one person’s fault 
‘Not for me,’ said Macomber 

Margot said notiung but sat back in the corner of the seat 
Do you think we’ve given him time enough’’ Macomber asked 
Wilson cheerfully , 

‘We might have a look,’ Wilson said ‘Have you any solids left’ 

‘The gun-bearer has some 

Wilson called m Swahili and the older gun-bearer, who was skimimg 
out one of the heads, straightened up, pulled a box of sohds out of his 
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pocket and brought tliem over to Macomber, who filled his magazine 
and put file remaining shells in his pocket.’ 

‘You might as well shoot the Springfield/ Wilson said. ‘You’re used 
to it. We’ll leave the Mannlicher in the car with the I^lcmsaliib. Your 
gun-bearer can carry your heavy gun. I’ve this danmed cannon. Now 
let me tell you about them.’ He had saved tliis until the last because he 
did not want to worry Macomber. ‘When a buff comes he comes witli 
his head high and thrust straight out. The boss of the horns covers any 
sort of a brain shot. The only shot is straight into the nose. The only 
other shot is into his chest or, if you’re to one side, into the iteck or tire 
shoulders. After tliey’ve been liit once they take a hell of a lot of killing. 
Don’t try anything fancy. Take the easiest shot there is. They’ve finished 
skimiing out that head now. Should we get started?’ 

He called to the gun-bearers, who came up wiping their hands, and the 
older one got into die back. 

Til only take Kongoni,’ Wilson said. ‘The other can watch to keep 
die birds away.’ 

As the car moved slowly across the open space toward the island of 
brusliy trees that ran in a tongue of foliage along a dry water course that 
cut the open swale, Macomber felt his heart pounding and his mouth 
was dry again, but it was excitement, not fear. 

‘Here’s where he went in,’ Wilson said. Then to the gun-bearer in 
Swaliili, ‘Take die blood spoor.’ 

The car was parallel to the patch of bush. Macomber, Wilson and the 
gun-bearer got down. Macomber, looking back, saw liis wife, with the 
rifle by her side, looking at him. He waved to her and she did not wave 
back. 

The brush was very thick ahead and the ground was dry. The middic- 
aged gun-bearer was sweating heavily and Wilson had his hat down over 
his eyes and his red neck showed just ahead of Macomber. Suddenly the 
gun-bearer said somediing in Swaliili to Wilson and ran forward. 

‘He’s dead in there,’ Wilson said. ‘Good work,’ and he turned to grip 
Macomber’s hand and as they shook hands, grinning at each other, die 
gun-bearer shouted wildly and they saw him coming out of the bush 
sideways, fast as a crab, and the bull coming, nose out, mouth tight 
closed, blood dripping, massive head straight out, coming in a charge, 
his little pig eyes bloodshot as he looked at them. Wilson, who was 
ahead, was kneeling shooting, and Macomber, as he fired, unhearing his 
shot in the roaring of Wilson's gun, saw fragments like slate burst from 
the huge boss of the horns, and the head Jerked, he shot again at the wide 
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nostnU and saw the horns jolt agam and fcigmcnts fl), and he did not 
see Wilson non and, aiming carrfoUj, shot again with the bufialo’s huge 
bulk almost on him and his nfle almost leva with the oncommg head, 
nose out, and Efe could see the httle wicLcd eyes and the head started to 
lower and he felt a sudden white-hot, blinding flash explode inside his 
head and that was all he ever felt. 

Wilson had ducked to one side to get m a shoulder shot. Macomber 
had stood solid and shot for the nose, sboonng a touch high each time 
and hitnng the heavy horns, splintering and chipping them hke bitang 
a slate roof, and Mrs Macomta, m the car, had shot at the buflalo with 
the 6 j Mannhcher as it seemed about to gore Macomber and had hit 
her husband about two inches up and a hole to one side of the base of his 
skull 

Francis Macomber lay now, face down, not cw o ^ aids Grom w here the 
buflUo lay on his side and his wife knelt otcr him with Wilson heside her 

‘I wouldn’t turn him oter,’ WUson said. 

The woman was crying hystcnc^y 

‘I’d get back m the car,’ Wdsoa said ‘Where’s the nfle»* 

She shook her head, her face contorted- The gun-bearer picked up the 
nfle 

‘Leave it as it is,’ said WiUoo Then, ‘Go get Abdulla so that he may 
witness the manner of the acadenc’ 

He knelt down, cook a handkerchief from his pocket, and spread ic over 
Ftancis Macombet’s aew-cropped head where it lay. The blood sank 
into the dry, loose earth 

Wilson stood up and saw the buflalo on his side, his legs out, bis chinl) > 
haired belly crawling with ucks ‘Hdl of a good bull,' his brain registered 
automaucally 'A good fifty mehes, or better Better ’ He called to the 
dnver and told him to spread a blanket o\er the body and stay by it. 
Then he walked over to the motor car where the woman sat crying m the 
comer 

‘That was a pretty thing to do,’ he said m a toneless voice ‘He would 
have left you too ’ 

‘Stop it,’ she said. 

‘Of course it’s an accident,’ he said T know that.' 

‘Stop it,’ she said 

‘Don’t worry,’ he said There will be a ixrtain amount of unpleasant- 
ness but I will have some photographs taken that will be very useful at 
die inquest. There’s the testimony of the gun-bearers and the dnver too 
You’re perfeedy all nght.’ 
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THE^ SNOWS OF KILIMANJARO 

Ktlimaiijaro ts a snow covered moautotn 19,710 feet high, and ts said lo be 
the highest mouniaui m Africa hs uestcnt summit is called the Masai 'Ngjje 
Ngdt\ the House of God Close to the western summit there is the dried and 
frozen carcass of a leopard No one has explained what the leopirdtias seeking 
at that altitude 

‘The marvellous thing is that it’s painless,’ he said ‘That’s how you know 
when It starts ’ 

‘Is It really’’ 

‘Absolutely I’m awfully sorry about the odour, though That must 
bother you ’ 

‘Don’t* Please don’t’ 

‘Look at them,’ he said 'Now is tt sight or is it scent that brings them 
like that’’ 

The cot the man lay on was m the wide shade of a mimosa tree and as 
he looked out past the shade on to the glare of the plain there were three 
of the big birds st^uatted obscenely, while m die sky a dozen more sailed, 
making qiuck-mo\ mg shadows a$ they passed 
‘They’v e been there smcc the day the truck broke down,* he said ‘To- 
day’s the first time any have lit on the ground I watched the way they 
sailed very carefully at first m case I ever wanted to use tliem m a story 
That’s funny now ’ 

‘I wish y ou w ouldn’t/ she said 

‘I’m only talking,' he said ‘It’s much easier if I talk Bull don tv. ant 
to bother you ’ 

‘You know It doesn’t bother me,’ she said ‘It’s tliat I’ve gotten so very 
nervous not bemg able to do anytlmtg I think w e might make it as easy 
as we can until the plane comes ’ 

‘Or unoJ the plane doesn’t come * 

‘Please tell me what I can do There must be something I can do ’ 
‘You can take the leg off and that might stop it, though I doubt it. Or 
you can shoot me You’re a good shot now I taught you to shoot, 
didn’t I’’ 

Please don’t talk that way Couldn’t I read to you’’ 

‘Read what’’ 

‘Anything m the book bag that we haven’t read ’ 
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OF KILIMANJARO 


‘Yes, Bwana * 

> ^ Hiatus what I mean by giving up It sajs 

It s bad for you^ I know it’s bad fcff you ' 

‘No,’ be said- ‘It’s good for inc * 

So now It was all over, be thought So now he would rn '*'■ J’'* ** a 


very iittie cunosity For years it had obsessed him, but now it meant 
nothing m itself It was strange how easy being tired enough nude it. 

Now he would never wnte the things that he had sa\ cd to w ntc until 
he knew enough to wnte them well Well, he would not have to fail at 
trying to wnte them either Maybe you could never write them, and 
that was why you put them off and delayed the starong Well, he w ould 
never know, now 

woman said She was looking at him 
» ‘You never would have gotten any* 
^ laio ivuaiwayssaidyoulovedPans Wecouldhave 

stayed m Pans or gone anyivbcre I’d have gone any'where I said I’d go 
anywhere you wanted If you wanted to shoot we could have gone 
shooting m Hungary and been comfombic.* 

‘Your bloody money ’ he said 

'That’s not fair,’ she said ‘It was always yours as much as mine I 
left everything and I went wherever you wanted to go and I’v c done what 
you wanted to do But I wish we’d never come here ’ 

‘You said you loved it ’ 

‘I did when you were all nght But now I hate it I don't see why 
that had to happen to your leg What have we done to have that happen 
to us»’ 

*I suppose what I did was to forget to put iodine on it when I first 
scratched it Then I didn’t pay any attention to it because I never mfect 
Then, later when it got bad, it was probably using that weak catbohe 
solubon when the other antiscpacs ran out that paralysed the minute 
blood vessels and started the gangrene* He looked at her. What else? 


‘I don’t mean that ’ . ^ , ti > 

'If we n ouJd have hired a good mechanic instead of a half-baked kikuyu 
dnver, he would have checked the oil and nev er burned out that bearing 


in the truck * 


'I don’t mean that ’ 
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‘If you hadn’t left your own people, your goddamned Old Westbury, 
Saratoga, Palm Beach people to take me on — ’ 

‘Why, I loved you. That’s not fair. I love you now. I’ll always love 
you. Don’t you love mer’ 

‘No,’ said the man. ‘I don’t think so. I never have.’ 

‘Harry, what are you sayiitg- You’re out of your head.’ 

‘No. I haven’t any head to go out of.’ 

‘Don’t driitk that,’ she said. ‘Darling, please don’t drink tliat. We have 
to do everything we can.’. 

‘You do it,’ he said. ‘I’m tired.’ 

Now in his mind he saw a railivay station at Karagatch and he was standing 
with his pack and that was the headlight of the Simplon-Orient cutting the dark 
now and he was Icauing Thrace then after the retreat. That was one of the 
things he had saved to write, with, in the morning at breakfast, looking out the 
window and seeing snow on the mountains in Bttlgaria and Nansen s Secretary 
asking the old man if it were snow and the old man looking at it and saying, No, 
that's not snow. It’s too early for snow. And the Secretary repeating to the other 
girls, No, yon see. It's not snow and them all saying. It’s not snow, we were 
mistaken. But it was the snow all right and he sent them on into it when he 
evolved c.xchange of populations. And it was snow they tramped along in until 
they died that winter. 

It was snow too that Jell all Christmas week that year np in the Ganertal, that 
year they lived in the woodcutter’s house with the big square porcelain stove that 
filed half the room, and they slept on mattresses flh^ with beech leaves, the time 
the deserter came with his feet bloody in the snow. He said the police were right 
behind him and they gave him woollen socks and held the gendarmes talking until 
the tracks had drifted over. 

In Schrnnz, on Christmas day, the snow was so bright it hurt your eyes when 
you looked out from the weinstnbe and saw everyone coming home from church. 
That was where they walked up the sleigh-smoothed urine-yellowed road along 
the river with the steep pine hills, skis heavy on the shoulder, and where they ran 
chat great run down the glacier above the Madlener-Haus, the snow as smooth 
to sec as cake frosting and as light as powder and he remembered the noiseless rush 
the speed made as yon dropped down like a bird. 

They were snow-bound a week in the Aladlener-Hans that time in the blizzard 
playing cards in the smoke by the lantern light and the stakes were higher all the 
lime as Herr Lent lost more. Finally he lost it all. Everything, the skischnle 
money and all the season’s profit and then his capital. He could see him with his 
long mire, picking up she cards and then opening, ‘Sans Voir’. There was always 
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gmhhiig (I ett lV!ien there was m snow yon gaiiihled and what there was too 
much you gumUcJ He ihough of oil the lime m ks life he hoi spent 
gamming 

BhI he had iiet^cr wnllcn a bne of tfiat, nor of that cold, hnfht Cl n^f ^ day 
with the mountains showing across *1 ' ' ss the 

lines to hoinh the Austrian oncers they 

scattered and ran He remembered^ and 

starting to tell ahaiit It And how ,.ni got and then roiCA - 'Yon 

bloody murderous baitard'* 


V No. 
. ett tn the Kaiser- 

, • » valley the 

j , t attach on Pertica 
j. M Nor of Monte Coriio, nor 

• V >^v (iitfiiMi, nor oj Arstedo 

How many winters had he hved tit the Varalbcrg and (he Arllerg’ It was 
four and then he remembered the man tiho had the fox to sell when they had 
walked into Bludcnz, that time to buy prcsaiis, arid the cheTT}-pip ta<te oC 
lirsch, the fas(<ltpping rush of m>»» • ' 


^ J, . wHiam^f loose, kicking the sLsfrce and 
leamttg them up against the wooden wall of the mw, the lamplight coming from 
the window where inside, in the smoky, new^ti me smelling wmnih, they ucre 
playing the accordion 


‘Where did ^\c stay in Pans’ he asked the woman who ^\as sittmg 
h} him m a canvas chair, nmv m Africa 
‘AttheCnllon You ^ow that’ 

‘Why do 1 knov\ that’’ 

‘That’s wlicre c aJsvays stayed 
‘No NotaI\va>s' 

‘There and at the PaviUion Henn-Quatre in St Germain You 'aid 
\ou loved It there ’ 

‘lov c IS 3 aunghill,’ said Han> And I m th= cock that gets on it to 

"°lf sou have to go asv3>,' she said ts it absolutely nccBsary to kill off 
everything you leave behind! I mean do you have to take avvay every- 
thing. Do you have to kil! your horse and your wife and burn your 
saddle and ) our armour?’ 
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OP KILIMANJARO 

could a woman know that you meant nothing that you said, tliat you 
spoke only from habit and to he comfotublci After he no longer meant 
what he said, liis lies were more successful with women than when he 
had told them the truth 

It was not so much tliat he hed as that there was no truth to tell He 
had had his life and it was over and then he went on living it agam with 
different people and more money, with the best of the sanie places, and 
some new ones 

You kept from thinking and it was all marvellous You were equipped 
With good insides so that you did not go to pieces that way, the way most 
of tliem had, and you made an amtude that you cared nothing for the 
work you used to do, now that you could no longer do it But, m 
yourself, you said that you would write about these people, about tlic 
very nch, that you were really not of them but a spy m their country, 
that you would leave it and wnte of it and for once it would be wtittcn 


he did no work at all The people he knew now were all much more 
comfortable when he did not work Africa was where he Jiad been 
happiest in the good time of his Lfe, so he had come out here to start 
again They had made this safen wth tltc minimum of comfort There 
was no hardship, but there was no luxury and he had thought that he 
could get back into training that way That m some way he could work 
the fat off his soul the way a fighter went into the mountains to work and 
train in order to bum it out of his body 

She had liked it She said she loved it She loved anything tliat was 
exciting, that involved a change of scene, where there were new people 
and where things were pleasant And he had felt tlie illusion of return- 
ing strength of will to work Now if this was how it ended, and he knew 
It was, he must not turn like some snake biting itself because its back was 
broken It wasn’t this woman’s fault If it had not been she it would 
have been anotlicr If he lived by a he he should try to die by it He 
heard a shot beyond the lull 

She shot very well this good this ndi bitch, this kindly caretaker and 
destroyer of his talent Nonsense He had destroyed his talent himself 
Why should he blame this woman because she kept him well? He Iiad 
destroyed his talent by not using by betrayals of himself and what lie 
believed m, by dnnkmg so much that he blunted the edge of his percep- 
tions, by laziness, by sloth, and by snobbery by pnde and by prejudice, 



THE SNOWS 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘Your damned money was my armour. My Swift and 
my Armour.’ 

‘Don't.’ ^ ^ 

‘All right. I’ll stop that. I don’t want to hurt you.’ 

‘It’s a little bit late now.’ 

‘All right then. I’ll go on hurting you. It’s more amusing. The only 
thing I ever really liked to do with you I can’t do now.’ 

‘No, that’s not true. You liked to do many things and cvcrytliing you 
wanted to do I did.’ 

‘Oh, for Christ sake stop bragging, will you?’ 

He looked at her and saw her crj'ing. 

‘Listen,’ he said. ‘Do you think that it i^ fun to do this? I don’t know 
why I’m doing it. It’s tr)dng to kill to keep yourself alive, I imagine. I 
was all right when we started talking, I didn’t mean to start this, and now 
I’m crazy as a coot and being as cruel to you as I can be. Don’t pay any 
attention, darling, to what I say. I love you, really. You know I love 
you. I’ve never loved anyone else the way I love you.’ 

He slipped into the familiar lie he made his bread and butter by. 

‘You’re sweet to me.’ 

‘You bitch,' he said. ‘You rich bitch. That’s poetry. I’m full of poetry 
now. Rot and poetry. Rotten poetry,’ 

‘Stop it. Harry, why do you have to turn into a devil now?’ 

‘I don’t like to leave anything,’ the man said. ‘I don’t like to leave 
things behind.’ 

It was evening now and he had been asleep. The sun was gone behind 
the hill ajid there was a shadow all across the plain and the small animals 
were feeding close to camp; quick dropping heads and switching tails, he 
watched them keeping well out away from the bush now. The birds no 
longer waited on the ground. They were all perched heavily in a tree. 
There were many more of them. His personal boy was sitting by the 
bed. 

‘Memsahib’s gone to shoot,’ die boy said. ‘Docs Bwana want?’ 

‘Nodiing.’ 

She had gone to kill a piece of meat and, knowing how he liked to 
watch the game, she had gone well away so she would not disturb this 
litdc pocket of the plain that he could see. She was always thoughtful, 
he thought. On anything she knew about, or had read, or that she had 
ever heard. 

It was not her fault that when he went to her he was already over. How 
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. - «• wiMi wuijiui man wnen nc 

had told them the truth 

It was not so much that he Itcd as that there was no truth to tell He 
had had his life and it was o\er and then he went on living it agam with 
different people and more money, wttli the best of the same places, and 
some new ones 

You kept from thinkmg and it was alj marvellous You were equipped 
with good insides so that you did not go to pieces that way, the way most 
of them had, and ) ou made an attitude that you cared nothing for the 
work you used to do, now diat you could no longer do it But, m 
yourself, you said that you would wntc about these people, about the 
very rich, that you were really not of them but a spy in their country, 
that you would leave it and write of it and for once it would be written 
’ ’ I ’ ’ * But he would never do 

of being that which he 
to work so that, finally, 

he did no work at all The people he knew now were all much more 
comfortable when he did not work Africa was where he Iiad been 
happiest m the good time of lus life, so he had come out here to start 
agam They had made this safari with the minimum of comfort There 
was no hardship, but there was no luxury and he had thought that he 
could get back into trammg that way That m some way he could work 
the fat offhis soul the way a fighter went into the mountams to work and 
tram m order to bum it out of lus body 
She had liked it She said she loved it. She loved anything that was 
exciting, that involved a change of scene, where there were new people 
and where thmgs were pleasant And he had felt the illusion of return- 
ing strength of will to work Now if this was how it ended, and he knew 
It was, he must not turn like some snake biting itself because its back was 
broken It wasn’t this woman’s fault if it had not been she it would 
have been another If he lived by a lie he should try to die by it He 
heard a shot beyond the hiU 

She shot very well this good, this rich bitch, this kindly caretaker and 
destroyer of lus talent Nonsense He had destroyed his talent himself 
Why should he blame this woman because she kept him well? He had 
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by hook and by crook. Whac v/as this? A catalogue of old books? 
WJiat was his talent anyway? It w'as a talent all right but instead of asing 
u, he had traded on it. It was never what he had done, but always what 
he could do. Ajid he had chosen to make his living witJ? something else 
instead of a pen or a pencil. It w'as strange, too, W'asii’t it, that when he 
fell in love with another w^oman, that woman should ahvays have more 
money tlian the last one? But when he no longer was in love, w'hen he 
w\as only lying, as to tliis woman, now, who had the most money of all, 
who had all the money there was, v/ho had had a husband and cliildrcn, 
who had taken lovers and been dissatisfied with them, and who loved 
Inm dearly as a writer, as a man, as a companion and as a proud possession; 
It was strange that when he did not love her at all and w-as lying, that he 
should be able to give her more for her money than wdien he liad really 
loved. 

We must all be cut out for what we do, he thought. However you 
make your living is wdicre your talent lies. He had sold vxtalit)', in one 
form or another, all his life and when your affections are not too involved 
you give much better value for the money. He had found that out but 
he would never w'ritc that, now, cither. No, he would not write that, 
although it was well worth writing. 

Now she came in sight, walking across the open toward the camp. 
She was wearing jodhpurs and carrying her rifle. The two boys had a 
Tommie slung and they were coming along behind her. She was still a 
good-looking woman, he thought, and she had a pleasant body. She had 
a great talent and appreciation for the bed, she was not pretty, but he 
liked her face, she read enormously, lilted to ride and shoot and, certainly, 
she drank too much. Her husband had died when she was still a com- 
paratively young woman and for a while she had devoted herself to her 
two just-grown children, who did not need her and were embarrassed at 
having her about, to her .stable of horses, to books, and to bottles. She 
liked CO read in the evening before dinner and she drank Scotch and soda 
while she read. By dinner she was fairly drunk and after a bottle of wine 
at dinner she was usually drunk enough to sleep. 

That was before the lovers. After she liad the lovers she did not drink 
so much bcc.ausc she did not have to be drunk to sleep. But the lovers 
bored her. She had been married to a man who never bored her and 
thc.se people bored her very much. 

Then one of her two children was killed in a plane crash and after that 
was over she did not wane the lovers, and drink being no anaesthetic she 
had to make another life. Suddenly she had been acutely frightened 
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of being alone But she wanted someone that she respected with her 
It had begun very simply Shcliked what he ^ J i t t • ^ 

envied the life he led 
The steps by which she 

finally fallen m love wiin mm were all part of a regular progression m 
which she liad built herself a new life and he had traded away what 
remained of his old life 

He had traded it foe security, foe comfort too, there was no denying 
that, and for what else* He did not know She would have bought him 
anything he wanted He knew that She was a damned nice w omaii too 
He would as soon be m bed with her as anyone, ratlier with her, because 
she was richer, because she was very pleasant and appreciative and because 
she never made scenes And now this life that she had built again was 
coming to a term because he had not used iodine two weeks ago when a 
thorn had scratched his knee as they moved forward trying to photograph 
a herd of watcrbuck standing, their heads up, peering wlulc tlicit nostrils 
searched tlie air, their ears spread wnde to hear the first noise that would 
send them rushing into the bush They had bolted, too, before he got 
the picture 
Here she came now 

He turned his head on the cot to look toward her ‘Hello,’ he said 
‘I shot a Tommy ram,’ she told him ‘He’ll make you good broth and 
I'll have them masli some potatoes with the Klun How do you feeh’ 
‘Much better ’ 

'Isn’t that lovely’ You know I tliought perhaps you would You were 
sleeping when I left ’ 

‘1 had a good sleep Did you walk far’’ 

‘No Just around behind the hiU 1 made quite a good shot on the 
Tommy ’ 

‘You shoot marvcUoosly, you know ’ 

‘I love it. I’ve loved Africa Really If you Ve all right it s the most fun 
that I’ve ever had You don’t know the fun it’s been to shoot with jou 
r\e loved the country ’ 

‘I love It too ’ ,-11 

‘Darling, you don t know how mar\clIous u is to sec y ou tecling uetter 
I couldn’t stand it when you felt rfut way You w on t talk to me like that 
again, will you’ Promise me?’ ^ 

■No.’hesaid ‘I don’t remember what I said . 

‘You don’t ha\c to destroy me Do you* Im only a middlc-agcd 
woman who loves you and wants to do what you want to do I \c been 
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destroyed uvo or three times already. You wouldn’t want to destroy me 
again, would your’ 

‘I’d like to destroy you a few times in bed,’ he said. 

‘Yes. That’s the good destruction. That’s the way vfe’re made to be 
destroyed. The plane will be here to-morrow.’ 

‘How do you know?' 

‘I’m sure. It’s bound to come. The boys have the wood all ready and 
tlic grass to make the smudge. I went down and looked at it again 
to-day. There’s plenty of room to land and we have the smudges ready 
at both ends.’ 

‘What makes you tliink it will come to-morrow;’ 

‘I’m sure it will. It’s overdue now. Then, in town, they will fix up 
your leg and then we will have some good destruction. Not that dreadful 
talking kind.’ 

‘Should we have a drink; The sun is down.’ 

‘Do you think you should;’ 

‘I’m having one.’ 

‘We’ll have one togetlier. Molo, letti dut u/hisky-soda!’ she called. 

‘You’d better put on your mosquito boots,’ he told her. 

‘I’ll wait till I bathe. . . .’ 

While it grew dark they drank andjust before it was dark and there was 
no longer enough light to shoot, a hyena crossed the open on his way 
around the hill. 

‘That bastard crosses there every night,’ the man said. ‘Every night for 
uvo weeks.' 

‘He's the one makes the noise at night. I don’t mind it. They’re a filthy 
animal though.’ 

Drinking together, with no pain now except the discomfort of lying 
in the one position, the boys lighting a fire, its shadow jumping on the 
tents, lie could feel the return of acquiescence in this life of pleasant sur- 
render. She was very good to him. He had been cruel and unjust in the 
afternoon. She was a fine woman, mar\^ellous really. Andjust then it 
occurred to him that he w.is going to die. 
j It came with a rush; not as a rush of water nor of wind; but of a sudden 
' evil-smelling emptiness and the odd thing was that the hyena slippe 
lightly along tiie edge of it. 

‘What is it, Harry;’ she asked him. 

‘Nothing,’ he said. ‘You had better move over to tlic other side 
windward.’ 

‘Did Molo change the dressing;’ 
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‘Yes. I’mjust using the bone Dou/ 

‘How do you feel?’ 

‘A little wobbly.' 

I m going ufto bathe/ she said. TUbenghtour I’ll cat with jou and 
thea we’U put the cat ui.’ 

So, he said to himself) w e did w ell to stop the quartclhug. He had net cr 
quanreUed much with this womaa, while with the women that be loved 
he had quarrelled so much they bad finally, alw^ays, with tlic corrosion of 
the quarrelUng, killed what they had togctlicr. He had lot ed too mucli, 
demanded too much, and he w ore it all out. 


u>ri«eM her, the first one, the one who left him, a letter telling her how he had 
• ‘ • side (he 

. would 


'hldlYanTl/fi iierjor Armenm slut, that sunuig her belly agamt hm so 

W h/T uwiv from 0 Bnttsh zunm suMicm aJiCT 0 TOW. 


wan aoivn ms neau niijn» — ■ *o » the Bos- 

cc,M«l n,enc,mlo » to. « 


mule looking hhusy mf«sl> i» jW uJtmsMi 
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destroyed two or dirce times already. You wouldn’t want to destroy me 
again, would you:’ 

‘I’d like to destroy you a few times in bed/ he said. 

‘Yes. That’s the good destruction. That’s the way w^e’re made to be 
destroyed. The plane will be here to-morrow.’ 

‘How do you know?' 

‘I’m sure. It’s bound to come. The boys have the wood all ready and 
the grass to make the smudge. I went down and looked at it again 
to-day. There’s plenty of room to land and we have the smudges ready 
at both ends.’ 

‘What makes you tliink it will come to-morrow?’ 

Tm sure it will. It’s overdue now. Then, in town, they will fix up 
your leg and then we will have some good destruction. Not that dreadful 
talking kind.’ 

‘Should we have a drink? The sun is down.’ 

‘Do you think you should?’ 

‘I’m having one.’ 

‘We’ll have one together. Molo, letti dui whisky-soda!’ she called. 

‘You’d better put on your mosquito boots,’ he told her, 

‘I’ll wait till I bathe. . . .’ 

Wliilc it grew dark they drank and just before it was dark and there was 
no longer enough light to shoot, a hyena crossed the open on Ins way 
around the hill. 

‘That bastard crosses there every night,’ tlic man said. ‘Every night for 
two weeks.’ 

‘He’s the one makes the noise at night. I don’t mind it. They’re a filthy 
animal though.’ 

Drinking together, with no pain now except the discomfort of lying 
in the one position, the boys lighting a fire, its shadow jumping on the 
tents, he could feel tlie return of acquiescence in this life of pleasant sur- 
render, She was very good to him. He had been cruel and unjust in the 
alternoon. She was a fine woman, mart'ellous really. And just then it 
occurred to him that he was going to die. 

\ It came with a rush; not as a rush of water nor of wind; but of a sudden 

evil-smelling emptiness and the odd thing was that the hyena slipped 
lightly along the edge of it. 

‘What is it, Harry?’ she asked him. 

Nothing, he said. ‘You had better move over to the other side. To 
windward.' 

‘Did Molo change the dressing?’ 
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‘Yes I’m just usmg tlic bone now 
‘How do you feeh’ 

‘A little -wobbly ' 

‘I’m going uf to bathe,’ she said 1 11 be right our 1 11 eat widi you and 
then -we’ll put the cot m ‘ 

So, he said to himself, we did well to stop the quarrelling He had never 
quarrelled much wth this woman, while wth the women that he loved 
he had quarrelled so much they had finally, ahvays, with the corrosion of 
the quarrelling, killed what they had together He had loved too much, 
demanded too much, and he wore it all out 

He thought about alone tn Constantmoph that tune having ^uarrelkJ in 
Paris before he had gone out He had whored the whole time and then, when that 
was over, and he had failed to Lill his loneliness, but only made it worse, he had 
written her, the first one, the one who left him, a letter telling her how he had 


badly, and left her for a hot Armenian slut that suing her belly against him so 


‘mi Ihm swM hm wnh h„ nikZs he pmhei him amf ma lhegilirnr 
mat down he head h,l first mdhe tm mtk ihegitl hetmselhej heard the MP r 
coming They got into a taxi and drove out to Rimiily Hissa along 
vhofus and around, and back w the cool night and went to bed and she felt as 
over-ripe as she holed but smooth rose-petal, s)rupy snioo,Ii-bcIlicJ,^bg- 


e was 
Pera 
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destroyed two or tlirce times already. You wouldn’t want to destroy me 
again, would you;’ 

‘I’d like to destroy you a few times in bed,’ he said. 

‘Yes. That’s the good destruction. That’s the way \^e’rc made to be 
destroyed. The plane will be here to-morrow.’ 

‘How do you know?’ 

‘I’m sure. It’s bound to come. The boys have the wood all ready and 
the grass to make the smudge. I went down and looked at it again 
to-day. There’s plenty of room to land and we have the smudges ready 
at botli ends.’ 

‘What makes you tliink it will come to-morrow?’ 

‘I’m sure it will. It’s overdue now. Then, in town, tliey will fix up 
your leg and then we will have some good destruction. Not that dreadful 
talking kind.’ 

‘Should we have a drink? The sun is down.’ 

‘Do you think you should?’ 

‘I’m having one.’ 

‘We’ll have one together. Molo, leHi dui whisky-soda!’ she called. 

‘You’d better put on your mosquito boots,’ he told her. 

‘I’ll wait till I bathe. . . .’ 

While it grew dark they drank and just before it was dark and there was 
no longer enough light to shoot, a hyena crossed the open on his way 
around the liill. 

‘That bastard crosses there every night,’ die man said. ‘Every night for 
two w'ceks.’ 

‘He’s the one makes the noise at night. I don’t mind it. They’re a filthy 
animal though.’ 

Drinking togcdier, with no pain now except the discomfort of lying 
in the one position, the boys lighting a fire, its shadow jumping on the 
tents, he could feel the return ot acquiescence in tliis life of pleasant sur- 
render. She (i'<»5 very good to him. He had been cruel and unjust in the 
afternoon. She was a fine woman, marvellous really. And just then it 
occurred to him that he was going to die. 

It came with a rush; not as a rush of water nor of wind; but of a sudden 
evil-smelling emptiness and the odd thing was that the hyena slipped 
lightly along die edge of it. 

‘What is it, Harry?’ she .asked him. 

Nothing, he said. ‘You had better move over to the other side. To 
windward.’ 

‘Did Molo change the dressing?’ 
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Yes Jmjust usmg the bone now’ 

How do you leeh’ 

A iittle wobbly ’ 
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destroyed two or three times already. You wouldn’t want to destroy me 
again, would you:’ 

‘I’d like to destroy you a few rimes in bed,' he said. 

‘Yes. That’s the good destruction. That’s the way vfetc made to be 
destroyed. The plane will be here to-morrow.’ 

‘How do you know;’ 

‘I’m sure. It’s bound to come. The boys have the wood all ready and 
the grass to make the smudge. I went down and looked at it again 
to-day. There’s plenty of room to land and we have the smudges ready 
at both ends.’ 

‘What makes you think it will come to-morrow;’ 

‘I’m sure it will. It’s overdue now. Then, in town, they will fix up 
your leg and then we will have some good destruction. Not tliat dreadful 
talking kind.’ 

‘Should we have a drink; The sun is down.’ 

‘Do you think you should;’ 

‘I’m having one.’ 

‘We’ll have one together. Molo, letti dm whisky-soda!’ she called. 

‘You’d better put on your mosquito boots,’ he told her. 

‘I’ll wait till I bathe. . . .’ 

Wliilc it grew dark they drank and just before it was dark and there was 
no longer enough light to shoot, a hyena crossed the open on his way 
around the hill. 

‘That bastard crosses there every night,’ the man said. ‘Every night for 
rwo weeks.’ 

‘He’s the one makes the noise at night. I don’t mind it. They’re a filthy 
animal though.’ 

Drinking together, with no pain now except the discomfort of lying 
in the one position, the boys lighting a fire, its shadow jumping on the 
tents, he could feel the return of acquiescence in tliis life of pleasant sur- 
render. She was very good to him. He had been cruel and unjust in the 
afternoon. She was a fine woman, marvellous really. And just then it 
occurred to him that he was going to die. 

It came with a rush; not as a rush of water nor of wind; but of a sudden 
evil-smelhng emptiness and the odd tiling w’as that the hyena slipped 
hglitly along the edge of it. 

‘Wliat IS It, Harry;’ she asked him. 

Nothing,’ he said. ‘You had better move over to the other side. To 
windward.’ 

‘Did Molo change the dressing;’ 
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‘Yes I’m ju5t usmg the borjc now ’ 

‘How do you feele’ 

‘A little wobbly ’ 

‘I’m going uf to bathe,’ she said ‘1 11 be nght out I’ll eat with you and 
then we’ll put the cot m ’ 

So, he said to himself, we did well to stop the quarrelling He had never 
quarrelled much with this woman, while with the women that he loved 
he had quarrelled so much they had finally, always, tvith the corrosion of 
the quarrelling, killed what they had togetlier He had loved too mucli, 
demanded too much, and he wore it all out 

He ihought about alone tit Constantinople that time, having quarrelled in 
Pans before he had gone out He had whored the whole tune and then, when that 
was over, and he had failed to kill hts loneliness, hut only made it worse, he had 
written her, the first one, the one who left hint, a Utter telling her how he had 
never been able to hll it How when he thought be saw her outside the 
Rcgencc one tune it made him go all faint and sick inside, and that he would 
follow a woman who looked like her in some way, along the Boulevard, afraid 
to see It was not she, afraid to lose the feeling it gave him How everyone he had 
slept With bad only made hm miss her more How what she had done could never 


feel hollow sick inside, he wandered up past Taxiin' s, picked a girl up and took 
her out to supper He had gone to a place to dance with her afterward, she danced 
badly, and left her for a hot Armenian slut, that swung her belly against him so 
it almost scalded He took her away from a British gunner subaltern after a row 
The gunner asked hm outside and they fought m the street on the cobbles in the 
dark He’d hit hm twice, hard, on the side of the jaw and when be didn't go 


coming They got into a taxi and drove out to Rimmily Hissa along the Bos- 
phorus, and around, and back m the cool night and went to bed and she felt as 
over-ripe as she looked but smooth, rose-petal, syrupy, smooth-helhed, big- 
breasted and needed no pillow under her buttocks, and he left her before she was 
awake looking blousy enough tn the first daylight and turned up at the Pera 
Palace with a black eye, carrying his coat because one sleeve was missing 
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clcitro\ cd iwo or tlircc dines already. You wouldn’t want to destroy me 
again, would your’ 

‘I’d like CO destroy you a few rimes in bed,’ lie said. 

‘Yes. That’s the good destruction. That’s the way ^^fe’re made to be 
destroyed. The plane will be here to-morrow.’ 

‘How do you know?’ 

‘I’m sure. It’s bound to come. The boys have the wood all ready and 
the to make the smudge. I went down and looked at it again 

to-(!ay. There s plenty of room to land and we have the smudges ready 
at both ends. ° ^ 

What makes you tliink it will come to-morrow?’ 

vo!r Then, in town, they will fix up 

Sinc^ii d ’ ^‘■■^t'^uction. Not that drcadfid 

Should we have a drink? The sun is down.’ 

13o you tliink you should?’ 

‘I’m having one.’ 

;We’ll have one togetlier. Molo, ktti d„i whisky-sodar she called 
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.!t>.roycd nvo or ihrcc nmc. alroaU)'. You avouldii't waut to destroy me 
•s^ain, wouiti you- 

' T‘a like to dcicroY you a few times in bed, he said. 

‘Yc. That’s the good destruction. Thats the way ^\e re made to be 
destroyed. The plane will be here to-morrow.’ 

‘Howdoyoviknowj’ i n j j 

‘I'ni sure. It’s bound to come. The boys have me wood all ready and 
the t»ra^> to make die smudge. I went down and looked at it again 
tivday. There's plenty of room to land and we have the smudges ready 
at hotii end's.’ 

‘Wliat makes you dunk it will come to-morcowj’ 

'i’m sure it wall. It’s overdue uoav. Then, in town, they will fix up 
your leg and then we will have some good destruction. Not that dreadful 
talking kind.’ 

‘Should we have a drink! The sun is down.’ 

‘Do you diink you should?’ 

‘I'm having one.' 

'We’ll have one together. Molo, letti dui whiskysoda!' she called. 
'You’d better put on your mosquito boots,’ he told her. 

‘I'll wait till I bathe. . . .’ 

While It grew dark they drank and just before it avas dark and there was 
no longer enough light to shoot, a hyena crossed the open on his way 
.aroinui the hill. 

Ih.u basurvl crosses there every night,’ the man said. ‘Every night for 

• *<1 V * 


lv;o weeki. 


I le s the one makes die noi^e at night. I don’t mind it. They’re a filthy 
animal though.’ 

Drinking together, with no pain now except the discomfort of lying 
in the one pojuion, the boy> lighting a tire, its shadow jumping on the 
tents lie Cvvald teel the return ot acquiescence in this life of pleasant sur- 
tcndcr. Sh.c ums very good to !«m. Me had been cruel and unjust in the 
.lUctnocii. Site v.us .i tme woman, mars'ellous really. And just then it 
occurred to him that he was going to die. 

It came wuh a rush; not as a rush ot water nor of wind; but of a sudden 
cvn-mic hug emptiness and the odd living was dvat the hyena slipped 
ind/.iy along die edge ot u. ^ 

|Whai Is It, } I.irry j’ slie .asked hun. 

M ..^n Td' over to the other side. To 

Dm ..'I'lo cuangc me dressing’’ 
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OF KILIAIANJARO 
‘Yes. I’m just using tlie bone now/ 

‘How do you feeli 
‘A little wobbly.’ 

'I’m going m’to bathe,' she saij ‘rttbenghtom r!!c 3 twitliyouand 
then we 11 put the cot in,’ 

So, he said to himself, we did well to stop the guarrelling He had never 
quarrelled much \vit!i this ■woman, ■udule wjtK the women that he loved 
he had quarrelled so much they had finally, always, with the corrosion of 
the quarrelling, huUed what tK^ had togcAw, He had loved too mudi, 
demanded too much, and he wore it all out. 

He thought about alone tii Constantinople that tune, having quarrclleJ in 
Paris before he hai gone out He had tphored the urhoU tune and that, what that 
was over, and he had failed to Util his fonehness, but only made it worse, he had 
wnifcn her, one, tht left luin, a htier t^hng her how he hod 

never been able to kill tf . . How whm !'■» ‘ ^ ’ ' • 




' -j / • i ide wrote this Utter 

at the Clnb, coU sober, and mailed it to New YorUaihno hot to / .m i» 


toUy, and left her for a hot Armenian slnt, that swung her belly agavyl htia so 
it almost scalded He took her away from a British gunner subaltern after a row. 
The gunner ashed him outside and they fought m the street on the cobbles in the 
dork. Hid ht him twice, hard, on the side of the jaw and when he didn < on 


comns. They got mtl « to. miimcM « Rmmly 
phern, aroml, a,,l hek m the ml ,„gk «>i »'«' ■' ‘fly 

om-„pe m she IM ht smA rox-pef f "tS. 

breasted and needed no pillow under her butmdu,an le cf f 
make Icohng tlousy « tk fisl f-ykk ^ 

Pdece mth a black eye, einymg hs eaa, because cue sleeue teas mss, eg. , 
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destroyed two or tlirce times already. You wouldn t want to destroy me 
again, would you?’ 

‘I’d like to destroy you a few times in bed,’ be said. 

‘Yes. That’s the good destruction. That’s the way \'^e’re made to be 
destroyed. The plane will be here to-morrow.’ 

‘How do you know?’ 

‘I’m sure. It’s bound to come. The boys have the wood all ready and 
tlic grass to make the smudge. I went down and looked at it again 
to-day. There’s plenty of room to land and we have the smudges ready 
at both ends.’ 

‘Wliat makes you think it will come to-morrow?’ 

‘I’m sure it will. It’s overdue now. Then, in town, they will fix up 
your leg and then we will have some good destruction. Not that dreadful 
talking kind.’ 

‘Should we Itave a drink? The sun is down.’ 

‘Do you diink you should?’ 

‘I’m having one.’ 

‘We’U have one togctlicr. Molo, letti dui whisky-soda!’ she called. 

‘You’d better put on your mosquito boots,’ he told her. 

‘I’ll wait till I bathe. - . .’ 

While it grew dark they drank and just before it was dark and there was 
no longer enough light to shoot, a hyena crossed the open on his way 
around the lull. 

‘That bastard crosses there every night,’ the man said. ‘Every night for 
two weeks.’ 

He s the one makes the noise at night. I don’t mind it. They’re a filthy 
animal though.’ 

Drinking together, with no pain now c.xccpt the discomfort of lying 
in the one position, the boys lighting a fire, its shadow jumping on the 
tenK, he could feel the return of acquiescence in this life of pleasant sur- 
render. She iras very good to him. He had been cruel and unjust in the 
atternoon. She was a fine woman, marvellous really. And just then it 
occurred to him that he was going to die. 

It came with a rush; not as a rusii of water nor of wind; but of a sudden 
cvil-smc hng emptiness and the odd thing was that the hyena slipped 
lightly along die edge of it. 

‘What is it, Harry?’ she xsked him. 

Nothing, he said. ‘You had better move over to the other side. To 
windward. 

Did Molo change die dressing;’ 
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THE SNOWS 

destroyed rvvo or tlirec times already. You wouldu t want to destroy me 
again, would you?’ 

" ‘I’d like to destroy you a few times in bed,’ he said. 

‘Yes. That’s the good destruction. That’s the way ^^fc’re made to be 
destroyed. The plane will be here to-morrow.’ 

‘How do you know?’ 

Tm sure. It’s bound to come. The boys have the wood all ready and 
the griss to make the smudge. I went down and looked at it again 
to-day. There's plenty of room to land and we have the smudges ready 
at both ends.' 

‘What makes you think it will come to-morrow?’ 

‘I’m sure it will. It’s overdue now. Then, in town, they will fix up 
your leg and then we will have some good destruction. Not that dreadful 
talking kind.’ 

‘Should we have a drink? The sun is down.’ 

‘Do you tliink you should?’ 

‘I’m having one.’ 

‘We’ll have one together. Molo, Ictii dtii whisky-soda!’ she called. 

‘You’d better put on your mosquito boots,' he told her. 

‘I’ll wait till I bathe. . , .’ 

While it grew dark they drank and just before it was dark and there was 
no longer enough light to shoot, a hyena crossed the open on his way 
around the hill. 

‘That bastard crosses there every night,' the man said. ‘Every niglit for 
two weeks.’ 

‘He’s the one makes the noise at night. I don’t mind it. They’re a filthy 
animal though.’ 

Drinking together, with no pain now except the discomfort of lying 
^ in the one position, the boys lighting a fire, its shadow jumping on the 
tents, he could feel the return of acquiescence in this life of pleasant sur- 
render. She was very good to him. He had been cruel and unjust in the 
afternoon. She was a fine woman, marvellous really. And just then it 
occurred to him that he was going to die. 

It came with a rush; not as a rush of water nor of wind; but of a sudden 
evil-smelling emptiness and the odd thing was that the hyena slipped 
lightly along the edge of it. 

‘What is it, Harry?’ she asked him. 

Nothing, he said. You had better move over to the other side. To 
windward.' 

‘Did Molo change the dressing?* 
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OF KILIMANJARO 
‘Yes I’m just using tlic bone now ’ 

‘How do you feel’’ 

‘A little wobbly ’ 

‘I’m going u?tobatbe,’sljc said ‘illbcngbtout 1 11 eat wit/i ) ou and 
then we’li put the cot m ' 

So, he said to himself we did well tostop the quarrelling He had never 
quarrelled much widi this woman, whAc with the women that he loved 
he had quarrelled so much they had finally, always, with the corrosion of 
the quarrellmg, killed what they had together He had loved too much, 
demanded too much, and he wore rt all out 

He thoti^ht about alone in Constantmopie that time, having quarrelled tn 
Pans hejote he had gone out He had whored the whole time and then, u hen that 
was aver, and he had failed to kill his loneliness, hut only made it worse, he had 
wntleii her, thejirst one, the one who left him, a letter telling her how he had 

side the 
would 

j - , ^ 

to see it was not she, afraid to lose the feeling it gave hint How everyone he had 
sleot with had only made him miss het more How what she had done could never 


^el hollow sick inside, he wandered up past Taxnn's puled a girl up and tool 
her out to supper He had gone to a place to douce with her afterward, she danced 
hadly, and left her for a hot Armenian slut, that swung her belly against J»/« so 
It njn mi tralM Hr tooh her owov from J British gunner suhalicTit after o TOW 


coming They gat nUo a (axi and drove out eo Rinamly Hissa along the Bos- 
phorus, and around and back tn the cOol night and went to bed and ^ 

over-ripe as she looked hut sinooth, rose-petal, syrupy smooih-helhed, big- ^ 
tfn mllaw wider her baUoih and he left her hforc she was 

Pers 
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destroyed two or three times already. You wouldn’t want to destroy me 
again, would you?’ 

‘I’d like to destroy you a few times in bed,’ he said. 

‘Yes. That’s the good destruction. That’s the way w^'e’re made to be 
destroyed. The plane will be here to-morrow.’ 

‘How do you know;’ 

‘I’m sure. It’s bound to come. The boys have the wood all ready and 
the grass to make the smudge. I went down and looked at it again 
to-day. There’s plenty of room to land and we have the smudges ready 
at both ends.’ 

‘What makes you tliink it will come to-morrow;’ 

‘I’m sure it will. It’s overdue now. Then, in town, they will fix up 
your leg and then we will have some good destruction. Not that dreadful 
talking kind.’ 

‘Should W’e have a drink? The sun is down.’ 

‘Do you think you should?’ 

‘I’m having one.’ 

‘We’ll have one together. Molo, letti dui whisky-soda!’ she called. 

‘You’d better put on your mosquito boots,’ he told her, 

‘I’ll wait till I bathe. . . .' 

Wliile it grew dark they drank andjust before it was dark and there was 
no longer enough light to shoot, a hyena crossed the open on liis way 
around the hill. 

‘That bastard crosses dierc every night,’ the man said. ‘Every night for 
two weeks.’ 

‘He’s the one makes the noise at night. I don’t mind it. They’re a filthy 
animal though,’ 

Drinking together, with no pain now except the discomfort of lying 
in the one position, the boys lighting a fire, its shadow jumping on the 
tents, he could feci the return ol acquiescence in this life of pleasant sur- 
render. She very good to him. He had been cruel and unjust in the 
afternoon. She was a fine woman, marvellous really, Andjust then it 
occurred to him that he was going to die. 

It came wth a rush; not as a rush of Avater nor of wind; but of a sudden 
evil-smelling emptiness and the odd tiling was that the hyena slipped 
lightly along tlie edge of it. 

‘What is it, Harry?’ she asked him. 

‘Nothing,’ he said. ‘You had better move over to the other side. To 
windward.’ 

‘Did Molo change the dressing?’ 
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OF KILIMANJARO 
‘Yes I’m just using tlie bone now ’ 

‘How do you feel’’ 

‘A little wobbly ' 

I m going ufto bathe,’ she said ‘I’ll be right out I’ll cat witli you and 
then we’ll put tlie cot m ’ 

r 

d 

• / - 0 ^ 
die quarrelling, killed what they had togetlier He had loved too mucli, 
demanded too much, and he wore it all out 

He thought about alone m CotistaiUinopIe that tunc, having ([iiarrelleJ tit 
Parti before he had gone out He had whored the whole tune and that, uhett that 
was over, and he had fatled to kill Ins hnelmess, but only made it worse, he had 
written her, the first one, the one who left him, a letter telling her how he had 
never been able to kill it How when he thought he saw her outside the 
Regcncc one time it made hmgo all faint and sick inside, and that ht would 
follow a woman who looked like her in some way, along the Boulevard, afraid 
to see It was not she, afraid to lose the feeling it gave him How everyone he had 
slept with had only made hint miss her more How what she had done could never 


Jeel hollow sick inside, he wandered up past Taxuns, picked a girl up and took 
her out to supper He had gone to a place to dance with ncr afterward, she danced 
badly, and left her for a hot Armenian slut, that sivting her belly against hint so 
it almost scalded He took her away from a British gunner suballcm after a row 
The gunner asked him outside and they fought tii the street on the cobbles m the 
dark He'd hit him twice, hard, on the side if the jaw and when he didii t go 


coming They got into a taxi and drove out to Rnnmily Hissa along the Bos- 
phorus, and around, and back in the cool night and went to bed and she felt as 
ovcT-upe as she looked but smooth, rase petal, syrupy, smooth-belhed, big- 
breasted and needed no pillow under her buttocks and be left her before she was 
awake looking hlousy enough tn the fad daylight and turned up at the Pera 
Palace with a black eye, carrying his coat because one sleeve ii as 
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OF KILIMANJARO 
‘I \\ aJit to wnre,’ he said 

‘Youoiight to take some brotlj to keep )our strength up ’ 

‘I'm going to die to-night,’ he said *I don’t need my strength up * 
‘Don’t be mclodfamaac, Harry, please,’ she said 
‘Wliy don’t you use your nose* I’m rotted halfway up my thigh now. 
Wiiar the hell should I fool with broth for* Alolo bring whuky-soda.* 
‘Please take the broth,’ she said gendy 
‘All right ’ 

The broth was too hot. He had to hold it in the cup unnl it cooled 
enough to take it and then hejustgotit dovm mthout gagging ' 

‘You’re a fine n oman,’ he said ‘Don’t pay any attention to me ’ 

She looked athim uith her well-known, vvell-Iovcd face from Spur aid 
Town and CeH«/ry, only a little the worse for dnnk, onJyahttle the worse 
for bed, but Town and Couiurv never showed those good breasts and those 
useful thighs and those hglitly small-of-back-carcssmg hands, and as he 
looked and saw her w ell-Jmosvn pleasant snulc, he felt death come again 
This time there was no rush It was a puff, as of a wind that makes a 
candle dicker and the dame go uU 

‘They can bring my net out later and hang u from the tree and build 
the fire up I’m not going m the tent to-night It's not worth inovmg 
It’s a clear night There won’t be any ram ’ 

So this was how you died, in whispers that you did not hear Well, 
there would be no more quarrelliDg He could promise that The one 
Mpcnence chat he had never bad he was not going to sped now He pro- 
bably would You spoiled everyihmg But perhaps he wouldn’t 
‘You can’t take dicuoon can you*’ 

‘I never kamed,’ she cold him 


so , w . * ^ o 

There wis a lo^ house chmkcd tylufe uith unrtar >« a hill above the hke 
There ivas a hell on a pole by the door to call the pe >ple tn to meals Bel aid the 
} oiise were jields and bchiitd the fields wis the tunber ■ihiieofi nbardyp p’u 
ran front the house to the dock Other poplars ran al flu point d road u i 


with the lead melted tn the ina^a''iries md iht. 
the heap of ashes that were used l nii'i- l}t t 


iniL I au 1} I 
I ,r t i L 



you asked Graudfather if you could have them to play with, and he said, no. You 
see they were his guns still and he never bought any others. Nor did he hunt any 
more. The house was rebuilt in the same place out oj lumber now and painted 
white and from its porch you saw the poplars and the lake beyofid; but there were 
never any more guns. The barrels of the guns that had hung on the deer feet on the 
wall of the log house lay out there on the heap of ashes and no one ever touched 
them. 

In the Black Forest, after the war, we rented a trout stream and there were two 
ways to walk to it. One was down the valley from Triberg and around the valley 
road in the shade of the trees that bordered the white road, and then up a side road 
that went up through the hills, past many small farms, with the big Schwarzwald 
houses, until that road crossed the stream. That was where our fishing began. ■ 

The other way was to climb steeply up to the edge of the woods and then go 
across the top of the hills through the pine woods, and then out to the edge of a 
meadow and down across this meadow to the bridge. There were birches along 
the stream and it was not big, but narrow, clear and fast, with pools where it had 
cut under the roots of the birches. At the Hotel in Triberg the proprietor had a 
fine season. It was very pleasant and we were all great friends. The next year 
came the infation and the money he had made the year before was not enough to 
buy supplies to open the hotel and he hanged himself 

You could dictate that, but you could not dictate the Place Contrescarpe where 
thejlower sellers dyed their flowers in the street and the dye ran over the paving 
where the autobus started and the old men and the women, always drunk on wine 
and bad marc; and the children with their noses running in the cold; the smell of 
dirty sweat and poverty and drunkenness at the Cafe des Amateurs and the 
whores at the Dal Musette they lived above. The Concierge who entertained the 
trooper of the Garde Republicaine in her loge, his horse-hair-plumed helmet on 
a chair. The locatairc across the hall whose husband was a bicycle racer and her 
joy that morning at the Cremerie when she had opened L’ Auto and seen where he 
placed third in Paris-Tours, his flrst big race. She had blushed and laughed and 
then gone upstairs crying with the yellow sporting paper in her hand. The 
husband oj the woman who ran the Bal Musette drove a taxi and when he, Harry, 
had to take an early plane the husband knocked upon the door to wake him and 
they each drank a glass of white wine at the zinc of the bar before they started. 
He knew his neighbours in that quarter then because they all were poor. 

Around that Place there were two kinds; the drunkards and the sportifs. The 
drunkards killed their poverty that way; the sportifs took it out in exercise. They 
were the descendants of the Communards and it was no struggle for them to know 
their politics. I hey knew who had shot their fathers, their relatives, their 
brothers, and their friends when the Versailles troops came in and took the town 
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‘Oil yes. Only it’s bad tor me.’ 

When she goes, he thought. I’ll have all I want. Not all I want but all 
there is. Ayce he was tired. Too tired. He was going to sleep a little 
while. He lay still and death was not there. It must have gone around 
another street. It went in pairs, on bicycles, and moved absolutely silently 
on the pavements. 

No, he had never written about Paris. Not the Paris that he cared about. But 
what about the rest that he had never written? 

IVhat about the ranch and the silvered grey of the sage brush, the quick, clear 
water in the irrigation ditches, and the heavy green of the alfalfa. The trail went 
up into the hills and the cattle in the summer were shy as deer. The bawling and 
the steady noise and slow moving mass raising a dust as yon brought them down 
in the fall. And behind the mountains, the clear sharpness of the peak in the even- 
ing light and, riding down along the trail in the moonlight, bright across the valley. 
Now he remembered coming down through the timber in the dark holding the 
horse’s tail when you could not see and all the stories that he meant to write. 

About the half-wit chore hoy who was left at the ranch that time and told not 
to let anyone get any hay, and that old bastard from the Forks who had beaten 
the boy when he had worked for him stopping to get some feed. The boy refusing 
and the old man saying he would beat him again. The boy got the rife from the 
kitchen and shot him when he tried to come into the barn and when they came 
back to the ranch he’d been dead a week, frozen in the corral, and the dogs had 
eaten part of him. But what was left you packed on a sled wrapped in a blanket 
and roped on and you got the boy to help you haul it, and the two of you took it 
out over the road on skis, and sixty miles down to town to turn the boy over. He 
having no idea that he would be arrested. Thinking he had done his duty and 
that you were his friend and he would be rewarded. He’d helped to haul the old 
man in so everybody could know how bad the old man had been and how he’d 
tried to steal some feed that didn’t belong to him, and when the sheriff put the 
handcuffs on the boy he couldn’t believe it. Then he started to cry. That was one 
story he had saved to write. He knew at least twenty good stories from out there 
and he had never written one. Why? 

‘You tell them why,’ he said. 

‘Whv what, deari’ 

‘Why nothing.’ 

She didn’t drink so much, now, since she had him. But if he lived he 
would never write about her, he knew that no’.v. Nor about any of them, 
'riie rich were dull and they drank too much, or thev played too much 
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THE SNOWS 


‘Anything you do too bloody long.’ 

He looked at her face between him and the fire. She was leaning back 
in the chair and the firelight shone on her pleasantly lined face and he 
could see that she was sleepy. He heard the hyena make a noise just outside 
the range of the fire. 

‘I’ve been writing,’ he said. ‘But I got tired.’ 

‘Do you think you will be able to sleep?’ 

‘Pretty sure. Why don’t you turn in;’ 

‘I like to sit here with you.’ 

‘Do you feel anything strange;’ he asked her. 

‘No. Just a little sleepy.’ 

‘I do,’ he said. 

He had just felt death come by again. 

‘You know the only thing I’ve never lost is curiosity,’ he said to'hcr. 

‘You’ve never lost anything. You’re the most complete man I’ve ever 
known.’ 

‘Christ,’ he said. ‘How little a woman knows. What is that? Your 
intuition?’ 

Because, just then, death liad come and rested its head on the foot of 
the cot and he could smell its breath. 

‘Never believe any of that about a scythe and a skull,’ he told her. ‘It 
can be two bicycle policemen as easily, or be a bird. Or it can have a wide 
snout like a hyena.’ 

It had moved up on iiim now, but it had no shape any more. It simply 
occupied space. 

‘Tell it to go away,' 

It did not go away but moved a little closer. 

‘You’ve got a hell of a breath,' he told it. ‘You stinking bastard.’ 

It moved up closer to him still and now he could not speak to it, and 
when it saw he could not speak it came a little closer, and now he tried 
to send it away without speaking, but it moved in on him so its weight 
was ail upon Iris chest, and while it crouched there and he could not move, 
or speak, he heard the woman say, ‘Bwana is asleep now. Take the cot 
up very gently and carry it into the tent.’ 

He could not speak to tell her to make it go away and it crouched now 
heavier, so he could not breathe. And then, while they lifted the cor, 
suddenly it was all right and the weight went from his chest. 

It was morning and had been monung for some time and he heard the 
plane. It showed very tiny and then made a wide circle and the boys ran 
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out and ht the fires, using kerosene, and piled on grass so there s\ cre tsvo 
big smudges at each end of the level nhrr '>nA A- - » • • _ 


- .j, luiii, was oia Uompton m slacks, a twec^ jacket and a 

brown felt bat. 

‘What’s the matter, old cocki* Compton said. 

Bad leg, he told him Will you have some breakfast?’ 

‘Thanks. I’lijust have some tea. It’s the Puss Moth you know Iwon’t 
be able to take the Mcmsahib. There’s only room for one. Your lorry is 
on the way ’ » 

Helen had taken Compton aside and was speaking to hun Compton 
came back more cheery than ever. 

‘We’ll get you right m,’ he said. ‘I’ll be back foe the Mem. Now I’m 
afraid Til luve to stop at Arusha to refuel. We'd better get going.' 

'What about the tea?* 

‘I don’t really care about it you know.' 

The boys had picked up the cot and earned it around the green tents 


but once m he lay back m the leather seat, and the leg was stuc^ straight 
out to one side of the seat where Compton sat Compton started the 
motor and got m He waved to Helen and to tlie hoys and, as die clatter 
moved mto the old familiar roar, they swung around with Compie 
watching for wart-hog holes and roared, bumping, along the stretch be- 
tween the fires and with the last bump rose and he saiv them all standing 
below, waving, and the camp beside the hiU. flattening now, and the 
plain spreadmg, clumps of trccj, and the bush flattening, wlulc the game 
trails ran now smoothly to the dry watcrholcs, and there ivas a new 
water that he had never knoivn of The zebra, small rounded backs now, 
and the wildebeeste, big-headed dots seeming to climb as djcy moved in 
long fingers across the plain, 
them, they were tmy now, a 

plain as far as you could see, ^ \ ''i V 

nveed back and the broivn felt hat Then they \scrc over the first bids 
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‘Anything you do coo bloody long/ 

He looked at her face between him and the fire. She was leaning back 
in the chair and the firelight shone on her pleasantly lined face and he 
could see that she was sleepy. He heard the hyena make a noise just outside 
the range of the fire. 

‘I’ve been writing/ he said. ‘But I got tired.’ 

‘Do you think you will be able to sleep/ 

‘Pretty sure. Why don’t you turn in/ 

‘I like to sit here with you.’ 

‘Do you feel anything strange/ he asked her. 

‘No. Just a little sleepy.’ 

‘I do/ he said. 

He had just felt death come by again. 

‘You know the only thing I’ve never lost is curiosity/ he said to'hcr. 

‘You’ve never lost anything. You’re the most complete man I’ve ever 
known.’ 

‘Christ/ he said. ‘How little a woman knows. What is that? Your 
intuition/ 

Because, just then, death had come and rested its head on the foot of 
the cot and he could smell its breath. 

‘Never believe any of that about a scythe and a skull,’ he told her. ‘It 
can be two bicycle policemen as easily, or be a bird. Or it can have a wide 
snout like a hyena,' 

It had moved up on him now, but it had no shape any more. It simply 
occupied space. 

‘Tell it to go away.’ 

It did not go away but moved a little closer. 

‘You've got a hell of a breath,’ he told it. ‘You stuiking bastard.' 

It moved up closer to him still and now he could not speak to it, and 
when it saw he could not speak it came a little closer, and now he tried 
to send it away widiout speaking, but it moved in on him so its weight 
was all upon his chest, and while it crouched there and he could not move, 
or speak, he heard the woman say, ‘Bwana is asleep now. Take the cot 
up very gently and carry it into the tent.’ 

He could not speak to tell her to make it go away and it crouched now 
heavier, so he could nor breathe. And then, while they lifted the cof, 
suddenly it was all right and the weight went from his chest. 

It was morning and had been morning for some time and he heard the 
plane. It showed v'ery tiny and then made a wide circle and the boys ran 
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out and lit the fires, usuig kerosene, and piled on grass so there cre tw o 
big smudges at eacli end of the level place and the monuiig breeze blew 
them toward the camp and the plane arclcd twice more, low this time, 
and then glided down and Ie\c]lcd off and landed smoothly and, coimng 
walking toward him, was old Compton m slacks, a twecdjacket and a 
brown felt hat 

‘What’s the matter, old cockt* Compton said 

ou have some breakfast’’ 

It’s the Puss Motli you know I won’t 
cre’s only room for one Your lorry is 
on the way ’ • 

Helen had taken Compton aside and was speaking to him Compton 
came back more cheery than ever 

‘We’ll get you right m,’ he said ‘I’ll be back for the Mem Now I’m 
afraid I’ll have to stop at Arusha to refuel. We'd better get going ’ 
‘What about the tea’’ 

‘I don’t really care about it you know ’ 

The boys had picked up the cot and earned it around the green tents 
and do^vn along tlie rock and out on to the plain and along past the 
smudges that were burning briglidy now, the grass all consumed, and the 
wind fanning the fire, to the little plane It was difficult getting him in, 
but once in he lay back m the leather scat, and the leg was stuck straight 
out to one side of the seat where Compton sat Compton started the 
motor and got in He waved to Helen and to the boys and, as the clatter 
moved mto the old familiar roar, they swung around with Compic 
watching for wart-hog holes and roared, bumping, along the stretch be- 
tween the fires and witli the last bump rose and he saw them all standing 
below, wavmg, and the camp beside the hiU. flattening now, and die 
plain spreaduig, clumps of trees, and the bush flattemng, wliilc the game 
trails ran now smoothly to the dry watcrholcs, and there was a new 
water that he had never known of The zebra, small rounded backs now, 
and the wildebecstc, big-headed dots seeming to climb as dicy moved m 
long fingers across the plain, 
them, they were tiny now, a 

plam as far as you could see, o ~t j ^ 

tweed back and the brown felt lut Then they were over the first hills 
and the wildebecste were trailmg up them, and then they were over 
mounuins with sudden depths ofgrccn-nsing forest and the solid bamboo 
slopes, and dien die heavy forest again, sculptured into peaks and hollows 
imtil they crossed, and hiUs sloped down and then another plam, hot now, 
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and purple brown, bumpy with heat and Compie looking back to see liow 
lie was riding. Then tiicrc were other mountains dark ahead. 

And then instead of going on to Arusha they turned left, he evidently 
figured that they had the gas, and looking down he sa\f a pink sifting 
cloud, moving over the ground, and in the air, like the first snow in a 
blizzard, that comes from nowhere, and he knew die locusts were coming 
up from the south. Then they began to climb and they were going to 
the cast it seemed, and then it darkened and they were in a storm, the rain 
so tliick it seemed like dying through a waterfall, and then they were out 
and Compie turned his head and griimcd and pointed and there, ahead, 
all lie could see, as wide as all the world, great, high, and unbelievably 
white in the sun, was the square top of Kilimanjaro. And then he knew 
that there was where he was going. 

Just then the hyena stopped whimpering in tiie night and started to 
make a strange, human, almost crying sound. The woman heard it and 
stirred uneasily. She did not wake. In her dream she was at the house on 
Long Island and it was the night before her daughter’s debut. Somehow 
her father was there and he had been very rude. Then the noise the hyena 
made was so loud she woke and for a moment she did not know where 
she was and she was very afraid. Then she took a flashlight and shone it 
on the other cot that they had carried in after Flurry had gone to sleep. 
She could see his bulk under the mosquito bar but somehow he had gotten 
his leg out and it hung down alongside the cot. The dressings had all 
come down and she could not look at it. 

‘Molo,’ she called, ‘Molo! Molo!’ 

Then she said, ‘Flarry, Flarryi’ Then her voice rising, ‘Harry! Please, 
Oh Harry !’ 

There was no answer and she could not hear him breatliing. 

Outside the tent the hyena made the same strange noise that had 
awakened her. But she did not hear him for the beating of her heart. 



DEATH IN THE AFTERNOON 

EPILOGUE 


and opening them in enthusiasm and the) all got drunk including tl^e pair 
of Guardia Qvil and I lost the tcketj and we were taken through the 
%vicket by the Uvo Guardia Civil (who took us out as though pnsoners 


was beau then He was, all right 

It should make dear the change m the country as j ou come down out 
of tlie mountains and into Valenna m the dusk on the tram holding a 
rooster for a w oman w ho was bringing it to her sister, and it should show 
the wooden nng at Alaras where they dragged the dead horses outm the 
field and ) ou had to pick ) our way over them, and the noise in the streets 
m Madnd after midnight, and tlic fair tliat goes on all night long, iiijunc, 
and walking home on Sundays from the nng, or with Rafael m the cab 
Que tal’ Malo, hombre, malo, with that lut of the shoulders, or with 
Roberto, Don Roberto, Don -Ernesto, so pohte alwa) s, so gentle and such 
a good fneiid Also the house, where Rafael hv cd before bemg a republi- 
can, became respectable with the mounted bead of tlic bull GitaniUo bad 
killed and the great oU jar and always presents and the excellent cooking 

It should have the smell of buinc powder and the smoke and the flash 
and the noise of the traca going olTthrough the green leaves of the trees 
and It should have the taste of hordiata, ice-cold horchata, and the new- 
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washed streets in the sun, and the melons and beads of cool on the outside 
of the pitchers of beer; the storks on the houses in Barco de Avila and 
wheeling m the sky and the red-mud colour of the ring; and at night danc- 
ing to the pipes and the drum with lights through the green leaves and the 
portrait of Garibaldi framed in leaves. It shod.d, if it were enough of a 
book, have the forced smile of Lagartito; it was once a real smile, and the 
unsuccessful matadors swimmmg with tlie cheap whores out on the 
Manzanarcs along the Pardo road; beggars can’t be choosers, Luis said; 
playing ball on the grass by the stream where die fairy marquis came out 
in his car widi the boxer; where we made the paellas, and walked home 
in the dark with the cars coming fast along the road; and with electric 
ligiits through the green leaves and the dew setding the dust, in die cool 
at night; cider in Bombilla and the road to Pontevedra from Santiago de 
CampostcUa widi the high turn in die pines and blackberries beside the 
road; Algabeno the worst faker of them all; and Maera up in the room at 
Quintana’s changing outfits with the priest tiie one year everyone drank 
so much and no one was nasty. There really was such a year, but this is 
not enough of a book. 

Make all that come true again; dirow grasshoppers to die trout in tlic 
Tambrc on die bridge in the evening; have the serious broivn face of Felix 
Merino at die old Aguilar; have the brave, awkward, wall-eyed Pedro 
Montes dressing away from home because he had promised his mother 
he had stopped fighting, after Mariano, his brodicr, was killed at Tetuan; 
and Litri, like a little rabbit, liis eyes winking nervously as the bull came; 
he was very bow-legged and brave and diose three arc all killed and never 
any mention made about die beer place on the cool side of the street under- 
neath the Palace where he sat with liis father and how it is a Citroen show- 
room now; nor about dicin carrying Pedro Carreno, dead, dirough the 
streets with torches and finally into the church and put him naked on the 
altar. 

There is nodiing in this book about Francisco Gomez, Aldeano, who 
worked in Ohio in a steel plant and came home to be a matador and now 
is scarred and marked worse tlian anyone except Freg, his eye twisted so 
a tear runs down liis nose. Nor Gavira dead at the very instant as the bull 
wdth the same coniada that killed El Espartero. Nor does it tell about 
Zaragossa, at night on the bridge watching the Ebro, and the parachute 
jumper the next day and Rafael’s cigars; nor the jota contests in the old 
red plush theatre and the wonderful boy and girl pairs; nor when they 
killed the Noy de Sucre in Barcelona, nor about any of that; nor anything 
about Navarra; nor about the lousy town Leon is; nor about lying with a 
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muscle tom in a hotel on the sunny side of the street m PaJciicia when it 
was hoi and you do nothnowwhathotis whenyou have not been there, 
nor on the road.wherc dust is deeper than the hubs betivceii Requena and 
^ j'l ’ hundred and twenty m the shade m Aragon 

and the car, witli no carbon nor anything wrong, would boil the water 
out of the radiator in fifteen miles on a level road 
If It were more of a book it would the last night of fena when 


the danong in Uic square, Chioiclo was m liis room, alone, and the 
cuadrdla m the cafe and around tl>e tosvn f wrote a story about it called 
A. Lack o/Passio», but it was not good enough although when they ^cw 
the dead cats at die tram and afterwards the wheels clicking and CIucuclo 
m the berth, alone, able to do it alone, it was fair enough 
It should, jf It liad Spam m it, have the tall thm boy, eight feet six inches, 
he advertised the Empastre show before dicy came to town, and that nigh t. 


that’s trouble ‘ There arc many divarfs m Spam and cnppics due you 
wouldn’t believe tliat follow a(i the fans 
In the morning there w e would have breakfast and then go out to swim 
in the Iran at Aoiz, the water clear as light, and v acying m temperature as 
you sunk do%vn cool cold, and the shade from the trees on the bank when 
the sun was hot, the ripe wheat m the ividd up on the other side and sloping 
to the mountain There was an old casde at the head of the vallcv tvherc 
the nver came out between two rocks, and we l^y naked on the short 
grass m the sun and later m the shade The mne at Aoiz was no good so 
then eve brought our own. and urtthcr was the ham, so the next dme sv e 
hroughtalunchfrom Quintana’s Qmntona the bat aficionado and most 
loyal fnend in Spam, and svith a fine hotel ssali all the rooms full Que 
talfuaiuto? Que tal, homhre, que tals 
And svhy should it not have the cavalry crossing anodicr stream at a 
ford, the sludow of the leaves on the horses, ifit «s Spain, and wliy not 
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washed streets in the sun, and the melons and beads of cool on the outside 
of the pitchers of beer; the storks on the houses in Barco de Avila and 
wheeling in the sky and the red-mud colour of the ring; and at night danc- 
ing to the pipes and the drum with lights through the grcc'n leaves and the 
portrait of Garibaldi framed in leaves. It should, if it were enough of a 
book, have die forced smile of Lagartito; it was once a real smile, and the 
unsuccessful matadors swimming with the cheap whores out on the 
Manzanarcs along die Pardo road; beggars can't be choosers, Luis said; ^ 
playing ball on the grass by the stream where the fairy marquis came out 
in his car widi the boxer; where we made the paellas, and walked home 
in the dark with the cars coming fast along the road; and with electric 
lights through the green leaves and the dew settling the dust, in the cool 
at night; cider in Bombilla and the road to Pontevedra from Santiago de 
Campostclla with the high turn in the pines and blackberries beside the 
road; Algabeno the worst faker of them all; and Macra up in the room at 
Quintana’s changing outfits with the priest the one year everyone drank 
so much and no one was nasty. There really was such a year, but this is 
not enough of a book. 

Make all that come true again; dirow grasshoppers to the trout in the 
Tambrc on the bridge in tlie evening; have the serious brown face of FelLx 
Merino at the old Aguilar; have the brave, awkward, wall-eyed Pedro 
Montes dressing away from home because he had promised liis mother 
he had stopped fighting, after Mariano, his brother, was killed at Tetuan; 
and Litri, like a little rabbit, liis eyes winking nervously as the bull came; 
he was very bow-legged and brave and diosc three are all killed and never 
any mention made about die beer place on the cool side of the street under- 
neath the Palace where he sat widi liis father and how it is a Citroen show- 
room now; nor about them carrying Pedro Carreno, dead, through the 
streets with torches and finally into the church and put him naked on the 
altar. 

There is nothing in this book about Francisco Gomez, Aldeano, who 
worked in Ohio in a steel plant and came home to be a matador and now 
is scarred and marked worse than anyone except Freg, his eye twisted so 
a tear runs down his nose. Nor Gavira dead at the very instant as the bull 
with the same cornada that killed El Espartcro. Nor does it tell about 
Zaragossa, at night on the bridge watching die Ebro, and the parachute 
jumper the next day and Rafael's cigars; nor the jota contests in the old 
red plush dieatrc and the wonderful boy and girl pairs; nor when they 
killed the Noy' de Sucre in Barcelona, nor about any’ of that; nor anything 
about Navarra; nor about the lousy town Leon is; nor about lying with a 
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muscle tom iii a hotel on the sunny side of the street m Paicncia when it 
was hot and y ou do not know what hot is when you have not been there, 
nor on die road,where dust is deeper than the hubs betsveen Requena and 
Madrid, nor when it was one hundred and twenty m the shade in Aragon 
and the car, with no carbon nor anyduiig wrong, would boil the water 
out of the radiator m fifteen miles on a level road 
If It were more of a book it would make the last night of fena when 
Marea fought Alfredo David m the Cafe Kutz, and it should sliow the 
bootblacks My God, you could not get m all the bootblacks, nor all the 
fine girls passing, nor the whores, nor all of us ourselves as we were then 
Pamplona now is changed, they have built new apartment buildings out 
over all the sweep of plain that ran to the edge of the plateau, so now you 
cannot see the mountains They tore down the old Gayarre and spoiled 
the square to cut a wide tlioroughfarc to the nng and m the old da) s there 
was Chicuelo’s uncle sitting dnink m the upstairs dmmg-room watclung 
the danang in die square, Chicuclo was m his room alone, and the 
cuadnlla tn the cafe and around the town I wrote a story about it called 
A Lack of Passion, but it was not good enough although when they threw 
the dead cats at the train and afterwards the wheels clicking and Chicuclo 
m the berth, alone, able to do it alone, it was fair enough 
It should, if it had Spain in it, have the tall dun boy, eight feet six inches, 
he advertised the Empascre show before they came to town, and that night. 


that’s the trouble ' There arc many dwarfs in Spam and cripples that you 
wouldn’t believe that follow all the fain 


the sun was hot, the npc wheat m the wmd up on the other side and sloping 
to the mountam There was an old castle at the head of the vallcv where 
the nver came out between two rocks, and we lay naked on the short 
grass m the sun and later m the shade The wme at Aoiz was no good so 
then we brought our owti, and neither was the ham, so the next time we 
brought a lunch from Quintana’s Qumtana, the best aficionado and most 
lov^ fnend m Spam, and with a fine hotel with all the rooms full Que 
tal Juamto* Que tal, hombre, que tall 
And why should it not have the cavalry crossing another stream at a 
ford, the shadow of die leaves on the horses, if it is Spam, and why not 
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have them marching out from the raaciiinc-gun school across the clay- 
white grouuci, very small so far away, and looking beyond from Quin- 
tanilla’s window were the mountains. Or waking in the morning, the 
streets empty on Sunday, and the shouting far away anci then the firing. 
That happens many times if you live long enough and move around. 

And if you ride and if your memory is good you may ride still through 
the forest of the Irati with trees like drawings in a cliiid’s fairy book. They 
cut those down. They ran Jogs down the river and they killed the ftsli, 
or in Galicia they bombed and poisoned them; results the same; so in the 
end it’s just like home except for yellow gorse on the high meadows and 
the tliin rain. Clouds come across the mountains from tiie sea but when 
the wind is from the soudi Navarra is all the colour of wheat except it 
does not grow on level plains but up and down the sides of hills and cut 
by roads with trees and many villages with bells, pclota courts, the smell 
of sheep manure and squares with standing horses. 

If you could make the yellow flames of candles in the sun; that shines 
on steel of bayonets freshly oiled and yellow patent-leather belts of those 
wiio guard the Most; or hunt in pairs through scrub oak in tlie mountains 
for the ones who fell into the trap at Deva (it was a bad long Wvay to come 
from the Cafe Rotonde to be garrotted in a draughty room with consola- 
tion of the church at order of the state, acquitted once and iield until the 
captain general of Burgos reversed the finding of the court) and in tlie 
same town where Loyola got his wound that made him thiiilc, the bravest 
of those who were betrayed that year dived from the balcony on to the 
paving of the court, head first, because he had sworn they would not kill 
him (his mother tried to make him promise not to take his life because she 
worried most about his soul but he dived well and cleanly with his hands 
tied while they walked with him praying); if I could make him; make a 
bishop; make Candido Tiebas and Toron; make clouds come fast in 
shadows moving over wheat and the small, careful stepping horses; the 
smell of olive oil; the leel of leather; rope-soled shoes; the loops of twisted 
garlics; earthen pots; saddle bags carried across the shoulder; wine skins; 
the pitchforks made of natural wood (the tines were branches); the early 
morning smells; tlie cold mountain nights and long hot days of summer, 
with always trees and shade under the trees, then you would have a little 
ol Navarra. But it’s not in this book. 

riierc ought to be /Vstorga, Lugo, Orense, Soria, Tarragona and Cala- 
uyud, the chestnut woods on the high hills, the green country and the 
rivers, the red dust, the small shade beside die dry rivers and the white, 
baked clay hills; cool walking under palms in tlic old city on the cliff 




capes all folclal flat; swords in the embossed leather case; all in the armoirc; 
mulcta sticks arc in the bottom drawer, suits hung in the trunk, clotli 
covered to protect the gold; my whisky in an earthen crock; Mercedes, 
bring the glasses; she says he had a fever all night long a*.d only went out 
an hour ago. So then he comes in. How do you feel? Great. She says 
you had fever. But I feel great now. What do you say. Doctor, why not 
eat here; She can get something and make a salad. Mercedes oh Mercedes. 

Then you could walk across the town and to the cafe where they say 
you get your education learning who owed who money and who cliisellcd 
this from who and why he told him he could kiss his what and who had 
children by who and who married who before and after what and how 
long it took for this and that and what the doctor said. Who was so 
pleased because the bulls were delayed, being unloaded only the day of 
the fight, naturally weak in the legs, just two passes, poom, and it is all 
over, he said, and then it rained and the fight postponed a week and that 
was when he got it. Who wouldn’t fight with \yho and when and why 
and does she, of course she docs, you fool, you didn’t know she does? 
Absolutely and that’s all and in no other fashion, she gobbles them alive, 
and all such valuable news you learn in cafes. In cafes where the boys are 
never wrong; in cafes where they are all brave; in cafes where the saucers 
pile and drinks are figured in pencil on the marble tops among the shucked 
shrimps of seasons lost and feeling good because there arc no other 
triumphs so secure and every man a success by eight o’clock if somebody 
can pay the score in cafiis. 

What else should it contain about a country you love very much? 
Rafael says things arc very changed and he won’t go to Pamplona any 
more. La Lihcrtad I find is getting like Le Temps. It is no longer the paper 
where you could put a notice and know the pickpocket would see it now 
that Republicans are all respectable and Pamplona is changed, of course, 
but not as much as we are older. I found that if you took a drink that it 
got very much the same as it was always. I know things change now and 
I do not care. It’s ail been changed for me. Let it all change. We'll ail be 
gone before it’s changed too much and if no deluge comes when we arc 
gone it still will rain in summer in the north and hawks will nest in the 
Cathedral at Santiago and in La Gr.anja, where we practised with the cape 
on the long gravelled patlis between the shadows, it makes no difference 
if the founuins play or not. We never will ride back from Toledo in the 
d.ark, washing tlic dust out with Fundador, nor will there be that w'cek of 
what happened in the night in that July in Madrid. We’ve all seen it go 
and we'll watch it go ag.un. The great thing is to last and get your work 
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